








CHAP. XVII. 
" Yranfatlions in Great Britain relating to Americds 


FTCE Britith niiniftey had now engaged the 
nation in a conteft, from which it was equal- 
ly incumbent on thenw to extricate it with honour, 
* and difficult at the famie time to recede. The ex 
pectations of the public had been highly raifed by 
the f{pirit of frmnefs thaf had been difplayed in af 
ferting the fupreme authority of the ftate over all 
its dominions ; and it was siot dowbted but the’moft 
eficient plans would be formed and executed, 
in order to fuppref$ and*overfet at once, every 
fcheme and attempt to oppofe it. 

It was therefore with infinite aftonifhment and dif 
fatisfaction, the nation received fuch repeated. in- 
telligence of the fuccefsful ftand the Colotiies were 
making every where againft.the forces that had 
been fent to compel them to obedience; and that: 
inftead of having made any progrefs in re-eftablith- 
ing the power of Britain, they were unable to keep 
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‘thie field, and clofely befi¢géd themfelves in the on-. 
-ly town remaining to Britain throughout all her dif-- 
affected Colonies, ~ 

Thefe were heavy tidings to thofe who had with 
fuch a fanguine affurance predi¢ted an inftant fub- 
miffion, on the very firft appearance of-the Briti 
fleets and armies. They-were particularly alarming 
to miniftry; who, though they might not expect a 
réady compliance, never imagined they would have 
been refifted with fo much firmnefs, and have met 
with fo little fuccefs. ° : 

The profpect of the reproach¢s they would irfal- 
‘libly meet with from their Parliamentary opponents, 
filled them with the greater anxicty, as they were 
fenfible that thefe had too truly prognofticated what 
had happened. 

And yet. their fpirit was too great to yield to the 
firft impreffion of difappointment. They felt too 
deeply for the honour of the nation, as well as for 
their own, to give up a cpnteft in which fo much 
was at flake, on fo flender a trial. Fhey knew the 
-tefources of the country they governed, as.well ag 
the difpofition of the people, were not to be cafily 
‘broken. To make conceffions therefore to thofe- 
from whom they had folong required fubmiffion, 
-would expofe'them to the flight.ef the public, and 
‘entirely ruin their seputation.— 

What bore heavicft upon thofé who had managed 
.the affairs of the nation fince the firft commence- 
ment of this difpute, was the-unfettlednefs of their 
determination what meafuresto take. They had fo 
long hefitated about coercion, and yet had thrown 
-gut fo many threats, that the Americans forefecing, 

from-their_ own refolution never to accede to the 
fyftem of Great Britain refpecting them, that,mat- 
ters would undoubtedly come to extremities at laft, 
had in the long interval given them to refle& upon 
this 
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this fubjeG, taken effectual meafures to prepare for 
them. = . 
« It was chiefly this delay and hefiration that the 
niajority of the enemies to the claims of the Colonies 
reprobated with great afperity. It was now additional- 
ly complained oF as an Syerfight arifing from impro- 
per contidenee 5 that after vigorous meafures had 
een adoptedthey had not been duly profecuted 
and that a ftrength had not been provided fufficient 
to put an end te the difputé at once. “It ought to, 
have been fo powerful, as to have overwhelmed any 
force that could heve been brought tg oppofe it.-* 
By crushing the firft infurrection, all others would. 
shave been prevented, and the vefy idea of refift- 
ance would have fubfided. a ; 
_ Thefe indeed were complaints of old ftanding. 
“They had begun withthe very altercation itfelf. 3 
had at that time been vehemently afferted, that no 
policy could be worfe than to temporife in a bufi« 
nefs of this kind: an abfolute decifion fhould have 
been made, cither to relinquifh the clainis upon 
America, or enforce them with the whole might of 
the‘empire : this nof having been done in proper 
time, it was now too late to attempt it. “Warning | 
had been given to the Cqlonies, and they had takeg 
it. The blow 4heuld have fallen upon theth und: 
expectedly: this might have proved the ¢afe ‘at 
firft, but could not at prefent. - - 
It was argued on, the pther fide, that ‘to take 
fuch violent and fudden meafares, was utterly in 
confiftent with the fpirit of the Englith conttitution. 
They who recommended them, forgot. that ip 
Great Britain lenity. to the. fubjet was the firit 
maxim of government. To have therefore deviated 
from? it in fo ftriking a manner, would have fub-. 
je@ed the miniftry to univerfal odium :" They would 
have been reprefented as arbitrary in the extreme, 
and as aiming to eftablith defpotifm aver fo confidera 
Az ble 
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ble a part of the Britith dominions, in order te 
pave the way to the eftablithment of it at-home. 
{mputations ‘of this kind were often ‘objeéted to 


Sninifters on fighter foundations; it was their duty 

¢o keep their ee araeier ctear,of them, and. to ftand, 

vin ag fair a light as poffible with a people fo fuf- 
piclotis, and {fo eafy to provoke as that of Great 

Britain. fo 

They had, it was trwe, long borp with the petu-: 
Aance and refraétorinefs of the mericans; but 
they were warranted in fo doing by the hopes they 
had formed, *that their forbearance s would “be at- 
tributed to theneonttitutional caufe they had men- 
tioned, by thofe towards whom it was exercifedy 
and tha thefe would be too prudent, to exafperate 

- by their intemperate conduét, a nation of which they 
made a part, and of which they knew the {pirit and. 
ower would not bear ill ufage unrevenged. 

But as the mildnefs with,which they had aéted, 
had been fo ill requited, thofe who had co imed 
of their tardinels, fhould now be witnefics that* 
when rouzed, they could exert themfelves with 
due vigour for the honour and interett of their 
country. Thefe fhould be fupported'm fuch a man- 
fer, as fhould convince tite world, that if Britain 
took a lorig time to confider, before the faffered 
tefentment to prevail, yet when it was thoroughly 
kindled, fhe was able to make thofe repent whe 
had dared to provoke her. © : 

"Phe only reafon why they had deferred putting, 
forth the full ftrength of the nation, was that the 
Americans, by becoming convinced that it was int 
earneft, might yet have leifure to ponder on the 
dreadful dangers they would incur by venturing to 
encounter it: That were they to prove unequal to 
fach-a ftrife, as “it probably would happen, they 
had no further favour to expect, and. would no 
longex_ba treatdd as fellow fubjeCts, but asa con- 
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yiuered nation. ."Phis was a profpect-which they 
«could not fail to behold in their cooler moments: 
they ought to reflect, that the fucceffes they had 
*met with, were accidental, and owing to fortuitous 
gaufes, which would not long fubfift. When they 
faw the force of Great Britain approaching in full 
array, they would then difcover how arduous a 
tafk they had undertaken, and begin to think them- 
felves miffaktn, in rating their. ftrength fo high as 
they had been. induced to do by fome unexpected 
events, which. however ‘favourably they “might 
feem to omen to their withes, might. in the end 
prove much more delufive than fervigeable. : 
Such were the reprefentations of that party which 
adhered to the miniftry. In order‘to ntake them 
good, and effectually to filence th® animadverfions 
of delay and want of vigour, to which ‘they had 
itherto -been expoftd, it was refolved to prdfe- 
cute the war Britain was now engaged in, with all 
the ftrength and might of which the realm. was 
capable. Such a force fhould be provided for that 
purpofe, as fhould difplay to the European, world 
-theinmenfity of the Britith power, and what refourcer 
this kingdom poffefled, when it became. neceflary 
to employ them. America fhould ftand aftonithed 
at the greatnefs of thofe efforts; and unlefs mifled 
by wilful infaftation, would clearly perceive the 
unavailingnefs of all endeavours to withftand them. 
, Thus they fhould compafs the two points they 
had mo at hearts they fhould reconcile firmnefs 
with lenity. It would then he acknowledged by all 
‘impartial people, that they had behaved with the 
_conftitutional moderation that became a Britith mi- 
nifiry; and on the failure of that, had exerted 
; themielves, as it was their duty to do wha direét- 
ed the affairs gf a brave and potent nation, oo 
This manner of reafoning, and this plan of act 
ing, were, altogether, not unacceptable to the tem- 
A : 
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perof many people at this time. It may be added, 
that in this country, vigour and refolution in its 
rulers are a Covering for many deficiencies. No. 
pation that énters. into a war, is lefs apt to look 
back into the proceedings that brought them into 
it than the Englifh, They go forward too earneft- 
dy for much retrofpeétion, "and are chiefly intent on 
profecuting it with {pirit. Such ag ipattion, in- 
clines them to bear with alacrity the‘ diftreffes that 
neceffarily follow, and so think littlé of them, pro- 
Vided they are counterbalanced vith events that 
tend to gratify their natural paflior for glory, . 
Their pride and high-mindediefs had been fe- 
verely checked bx the late tranfaétions in America. 
They faw a people, who, though joined by the 
Striéteft bonds of fraternal union, were ftill confi- 
dered by them in a fecondary ;light, pretending to 
a right of equality in every thing they looked upon 
as moft valuable and important. This pretenfion 
* had been afferted with a vigour and fuccefs that fur- 
prized and offended them: they felt themfelves, 
in confequence, much lefs difpofed’to €xamine the 
‘Jultice of their demands, than tomake them fenfible 
that Englifhmen were ftill their faperiors. , 
It had been apprehended, that a fpeedy diminu- 
tion of the trade with America would have been the 
immediate confequence of hoftilities ; but it hap- 
pened otherwife. The importations from that 
country, for the payment of their debts, were re- 
markably abundant this sear, and furnifhed their 
well-withers with well-grounded reafons to repre- 
fent them as a people whofe probity rendered’ 
them fhe more highly deferving of our re- 
fpect, as notwith{tanding they were at the exe of a 
awar with the moft dangerous enemy they could have 
to encounter, flill they were too honeft, and toe 
generous, to avail themfelves of fuch a pretence to 
cieter che fettlement of their accaunts with that very * 
themy 7 ‘The 
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The payment of this balance, together with the 
umcommon demands from Turkey, and Ruffia, 
about this time, brought immenfe fums of mo- 
ney into the nation, and.occafioned a circhlation of 
trade and bufinefs that kept up for a while the fpi- 
rits of the mercantile glaffes, and - prevented any. 
complaints for want of thg American commerce. 
Add'to this, the increafing neceffity of large and 
expenfive fupplies to the fleets and armies that were. 
waging war at fuch a diftancg, and in fo many dif- 
ferent parts. Te complicated variety of p&blicy 
exigencies was naw fuch, as to afford fubfiftence 
and profit to # multitude of branches., The nume= 
rous fhippigg employed for thele purpofes, . the 
many contracts, and other beneficial” methods of 
‘dealing, occafioned by the meafures fo extenfively 
.purfued, made them in fome refpects extremely 
popular. Prefent enfoluments effeCtually hid the 
profpect of furure detriment ; and ‘the crouds that 
participated in the gains arifing from alll thefe quay. 
\ ters, were not only animated themfelves, but cons 
* tributed to encourage others in the profecution of a 
war, that procured them fo lucrative a maintenance, 
But numbers of thofe commercial individuals, 
whofe infight into the caufes of the prodigious influx 
of money that had lately taken place, led them to 
fear that it would not .continue, were as ftrenuous 
ascver in their difapprobation of hoftilities with 
America. The majority in the trading towns were 
of this opinion. The great kody of the people ftill 
continued divided ; but the plurality were inclined 
to peace. They confidered the Americans as bre- 
thren, and though they were not willing to wield to 
their threats, and would have gladly feen them 
humbled in the field of battle, yet this proceeded 
pyrely from thd point of national honour. They 
would nat, with the like fatisfaction, have feen thei, 
A4 defpoiled 
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defpoiled of their libertiés, and reduced to abfolute 
and uncohtrouled fubjéGiion. | ‘° 
Such was -the difpofition of the Brimth.nation in 
general. Many,. indeed, among’ thofe that con 
*pofed the middle claffes, remained*in a kind: of in« 
difference which way fortune might decide rhe con- 
, tet, While they withed gvell to their countiy, they. 
did not forget, that the welfare of the Colonieg.was 
clofely gonaneed with theirs; and the {pirit of per- 
fona] independence, natural to Knglithmen, ren- 
edered them indulgent’ to the clajlts af a people 
whofe pteterfions went no farthey,than their owns: 
° It-was Ghigfy among the lowér~denominations, 
the diflike o ag American war was meft vifible : as 
ho peopte iu®Eufope entertain lefs dread and defer- 
ence for théi? fuperiors, and are. more: ready to 
thwart and counteraét them than the commonality of 
England, they {poke their fentiments boldly and 
withaut reftraint, and {crupled not to reprobate the 
conduct of their rulers in tgrms of the utmost ace 

¢rimony, | reas 
The'perfuafion was ftrong and rooted among this 
part of the commuzuity, that the people of the Co- 
Jonies were ill treated and opprefled, and that they 
were therefore juftifiable in defending themfelves. 
Though this opinion bad ne influence in the councils 
of thofe who governed the nation; yet it was highly 
prejudicial to the meafures they were forming. It 
materially defeated fome of the principal plans in 
agitation, by obftrudting, thofe levies of men with- 
out which they could nor be profecuted. Never did 
the recruiting fervice, in the memory of the oldeft 
petfons who had been employed in it, proceed fo hea- 
vily: the reluctance of individuals was ftriking and 
peculiar; they not only refused the ufual proffers of 
‘encouragement, but reprobated, With warmth and 
,ingignation, the caufe in which they were folicited 
y te 
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to engage, and exerted themfelves to prevent others 
from engaging. 

. Neither was this open reprobation of the Ameri- 
#an war confined tothisclafs. The city of London, in, 
its public capacity, teftified an averfenefs to it equally” 
acrimonious, When ingelligence arrived of the affair 
at Lexington, the whole cgty was thrown into commo- - 
tion. Thofe murmurs and complaints, were renewed 
that had now diftracted it for ten years. A remon- 
flrance and petition were frayfed no ways inferior for 
pointednefs and yehemence of expreffion, to anf. thaw 
had ever preceded. Animadverfions of the fevereft 
nature were paffetl upon the miniftwy and Parlia- 
ment, and no cenfures were fpare@upon thofe who 
had promoted or advifed the prefent,meafutes. 

- It.was pot without difficulty that the more mode- 
wate party gifocured a reprefentation to the Throne, 
eed in terias Mote cool and teitiperate than the 
formier-one. - It-avas-ftited,. “an humble petition 
and addrefs.” It lathemted the diftutbances fr ‘Ame- 
rica, together with thofe meafures which had occa- 
* fioned them. It afferted the attachment of the Colo- 
nies to Great Britain, gnd juttified their condué upor 
thofe principles of freedom infeparable from its con- 
ftitution. It referred to the various proofs they had 
given of thejr readinefs 8nd zeal to affitt this coun- 
try, and implored a fufpenfign of hoftilities, that fuch 
methods to compofe the unhappy differences now 
diftracting the Britifh empire might be applied, as 
might terminate in permanant pacification, 

The anfwer-.to this addrefs was, that while the 
conftitutional authority of the kingdom was openly 
refifted by America, it was neceflary to continue a 
fpirited ,enforcement of thofe meafures by which 
along the rights and interefts of the realm could be 
duly maintained, ot 

In this feafon of diffention and difcontent, nothing « 
was more remarkable than the firmnefs with which 
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fundry individuals avowed their adherence to'the 
caute of America, and maintained the propriety of 
their conduct, ; 
, Among théfe, no perfon fignalized himfelf_ more 
con{picuoufly than the Earl of Efingham.—He had 
from his youth been fond of a military life. Ac- 
“tuated bya Strong defire Df improvement, he had 
ferved as volunteer in the Ruffian army in the late 
war againft the Turks. Since his return to Eng- 
land, -he had conftanti> oppofed the minifterial.de- 
figns.againft the Colonies. It happened that the 
regiment to which he belonged, -was one of tho‘e 
which now was ordered out upon that fervice. His 
fpirit was too,great, and the‘fenfe of his. dignity too 
powerful, to. fuffer him to become inftrumental — 
jn the execution of meafures which he had fo expli- 
citly difavowed and condemned. Impelled by thefe - 
motives, he refigned his commiffion, declaring that 
his honour and his conicience woukd not permit him 
to fhed the blood of his fellew fubjeéts in America, 
who were contending for their liberties. 

The example of a nobleman of fuch diftinguithed © 
rank, was not without influence. Several officers 
who were ofthe fame opinion, dcclinéd acting 
againft America. Though their conduct did, not 
pafs uncenfured by many, it met with no Iefs a num- 
ber of approvers. In fo difputable a queftion it was 
generally allowed, that a man’s confcience and prin- 
ciples were not bound to give way to the maxims of 
military obedicnce. + ¢ * 

This refignation was highly applauded by all 
whote who diffented from miniftry. It conferred 
a high degree of popularity on that nobleman. He 
received the public thanks of the city of, London 

~ for his behaviour ; and was honoured with the fame 
teftimony of approbation and refpect trom the city 
~ ef Dublin, 
: ‘Both 
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Both the'metropolis and kingdom of Ireland, were 
‘in’ general averfe to the fyftem [purfued refpecting 
America. That party held a numerous mecting 
about this time, wherein they declared their difap- 
probation of it in the moft poignant and fevere 
terms. * 

The fufpenfion of the fate and purchafe of negro 
flaves in the Weft Indies, and in North America, 
and the prohibition to export arms-and powder, had 
thrown great imptdiments inf#he way of the yak 
trade that had been fo long carried on to’ the Coaft ‘ 
of Guinea from Briftel and Liverpool. ‘The nume-, 

“ rous fhipping cmployed heretofore in that brancl ° 
of bufinefs, were laid up. The faidorg difmniffed ° 
from the merchant fervice on this ang fome other 
accounts, amounted in this latter place to neanthree 
ehoufand, ~Their fituation foon rendered them riot-.. 
ous; ‘and the town’s people were obliged to cal) in 
the aid of the military to quell them. . : 

While the nation was im this ftate of perplexity, 
the petition which the Continental Congrefs had 
drawn up to be laid before the King, was brought 
over to England by Mr. Richard Penn, Governor. 
of Pennfylvania, and one of the principal proprie- 
tors of that Province. He was commiffioned by the 
Congrefs to prefent this petition to the King, after 
which he was directed to give it to thespublic. 

The arrival of this addrefs was a welcome news 
to thofe who withed to fee an end of this unfortu- 
nate quarrel, Men int genefal -began to congratue 
late themfelves, that the application came firft from 
America, and hoped that an overture of this kind 
would be favourably treated, efpecially as it wa’ re. 
ported thag the petition was worded in the moft re- 
ipectful manner, apd contained fome propofals that 
tended ftrongly toeremove all obftacles to a paci- 
fication, ; 

ry : But 
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But this expectation was foon difappointed. On 


the firftof September, Mr. Penn and Mi. Lee ce- - 
livered thig petition into the bands of Lord Dart- - 
mouth ; atid op the fourth they were told that ho 
aniwer would be given toit. ‘ 

‘A declaration of fo explicit and pofitive a nature, 
put a period ‘at-onte torthe hopes of all thofe who 
had. flattered themfelves that a road had been opened 
‘ta reconciliation. ~ The Americans in London ex- 
preffed on this occafton more furprize than any other 

- people. They had been informed by their corref- 
_pondents in America, that an addrefs to the Throne 
was on its way to England, thé purport of. which © 
was of fo conciliatory a nature, that it was not 
doubted in the Colonies, it would be produttive 
of fome good effect. This. perfuafion feemed fo 
. well founded there, that on the ftrength of it, the 
“Americans, it has been fafd, began to flacken in 
their military . preparations, imagining, that before 
Jong they might become needlefs. 

Tt was univerfally agreed, that the language of 
this celebrated petition was refpectful, and breathed 
‘peace. and reconciliation in the higheft degree. 
‘Thofe who were inclined to give fatisfaction to the 
Colonies in the way which they had pointed out.in 
this requeft, reprefeated* Lord Dartmouth’s anfwer 
as a final renunciation of all friendly intercourfe 
with America. This would drive them to thofe ex- 
tremities, at which they had hinted in the decla- 
-ration they had publithed to-juftify their taking up 
arms. They would now-be compelled to connect 
themfelves with thofe who were beft able to rotect - 
thera ; and who could blame.them for it? I ritain 
drove them, as it were, from her prefence, and even 
enjoined them total filence. ‘What were they to do - 
an fo mournful an extremity, but depart as they © 
were. bidden, and ferioufly confult how to fhelter 
themfelves from the impending wrath of an irritated 

i ~“people, 
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people, who ‘had plainly given them to underftand, 
that they had nothing henceforth to expect but 
emmity and vengeance ? 

Was this, faidthey, a proper manner of receiv 
ing the decent and humble fupplication of three 
millions of men, inhabifing a rich, fertilé, and ex- 
tenfive country, whofe wealth, populoufnets, and 
importance, were daily increafing, and were alrea- 
dy become the wonder of a aay > Who ever 
could have fuggefted fuch art anfwer, was either a 
fecyet foe to the Britifh nation, or was urged by 

+ fome fatal and,unaccountable infatuation, to view. 
every circumftance relating to Great® Britain and 
America, ina falfe and erroneous Iffhty .~ 
This anfwer, faid they, involved three things 
that America hadlong wifhed, and made her utmolt.. 
Ks. to‘keep at the remoteft diftance : thefe were 
the neceffity now impéfed upon them to renowiice 
their allegiance, todeclate themfelves independent; 
and to. feek a foreign Conneétion. The fir: they 
“were ina manner commanded to do, the fecond was 
a natural confequence of the firft, and the third was 
the neceffary refult of both. _ It was not to be ima- 
gined that after fo terrible an ultimatum as they had 
heard, they could, in prwdence and juftice to them- 
felves, negle€t any means to fecure their country 
and its interefts from the dangers with which they 
were evidently threatened. ~ 
Such were the reprefentations made by the Ame- 
ricans and their adherents on this occafion, Nor 
were they wanting in further animadverfions on the 
reply given te their petition. Ic was, in thejr opi- 
nion, not only injudicious, and tending to perpe~ 
tuate an’enmity, which it ferioufly behoved both 
fides to conclude, but it was in the higheft degree 
illtimed, and ilf-agreeing with the prefent fituation 
of the Britith affairs in America. : 
Had 
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Had that ‘country been overrun and thoroughly 
fubdued-by the arms of Britain, fuch an aniwer 
even then, would not have become a humane con- 
queror ; but it was ‘neither conqvered nor yet had 
fuffered a fingle defeat. The troops fent to reduce 
them, were, on the contrary, cooped up in a nar- 
row fpace, where they fOund it difficult to maintain 
their ground. They were at this hour enduring all 
the extremities of a clofe fiege, a prey to ficknefs 
and famine, depreft with continual toils and fatigue, 


- and every hour expecting to be affauilted by a juftly 


arritated enemy, and in danger of being cither put 
to the fworé, or compelled to furrender, and lay 
down_their arme for the prefervation of their lives. 
Was this a feafon to affume the ftile of victory 
and conqueft ? What grounds had Britain to flaticr 
herfelf that an alteration would not fail to take 
place ? America had fhown that even in the very 


-outfet of her military exertions, fhe was no defpi- 


‘ eable enemy : the had faceé the braveft troaps of 


Britain, on the very firft day that blood was thed, . 
with an intrepidity which was even acknowleded by 
thofe very troops. She had, -on the next occdfion 
that offered, repulfed them with fuch a flaughter, 
as, confidering their number, no army had hardly 
ever experienced. They rememtberc¢ and felt the 
confequences of it to the préfent moment. 

The Americans had not loft fight of thofe two 
memorable days. If they had {pirit fufficient then 
to meet in fight thofeenmies, whofe valour was fo 
univerfally acknowledged, and whofe fuperiority in 
arms they had fo much reafon to dread; furely 
now thst they had proved themfelves not. unwor- 
thy to combat with them, it could not be prefumed 


. in England that the terror of future conflitts cand 


oy 


dangers was able to daunt them. * . 

To infult the Americans was not. the way to con; 
n Pa : : 
ciliate or to terrify them, They had ftrove, with 
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ali-their might, to bring about a return of friend- 
thip ; and even while fuccefsful, had foregone all 
advantages, and humbled themfelves+before Great 
Britain, in hope of foothing her into .gentlcnefs 
and conciliatiow; but if fhe could fpurn them front 
her feet, even in the hour of her own difappoint- 
ment, and while the fategof war hung in fufpente, , 
what would her treatment of them have been, had 


fare 


. fortune declaréd in her favour? Let the impartial. 


world decide, whether Britgn had henceforth any 
right to expe¢t fo fubmiffive an application as the 
prefent, if indeed any application at all. 

America had, however, by ftoopigg fo low, a&- 
quitted herfelf of a child’s duty in the utmoft accep- 
‘tation of the meaning : fhe had, ita Manmet; kiffed 
the rod that had ftruck her fo fevérely. If, after 


. this proof of dutifulnefs, the parent. ftate tetained 


her unfeelingnefs, antl was refolved to repeat. her 
blows, would any ‘that were unprejudiced, affert 
that America, thus ufed, ought ftill to. proltrate 
herfelf at the feet of Britain?. 7 

Such were the comments made upon the anfwer 
given to the petition. After reprefenting the dif- 4 
pofition of the generality of the European nations 
in favour of America, it is almoft needlcfs to men« 
tion that they blamed the rejection of this addrefs, 
as much as the Americans themfelves, and thought 
that the faireft and moft aufpicious opportunity was 
now loft of terminating this unfortunate conteft to 
the fatisfaction of both parties. 

But the favourers of miniftry warmly reprobated 
thefe allegations, as mere pretences and deceptions. 
True it was, they argued, the Colonies had ap- 
proached the Throne with every appearance of re- 
tpeét ; ‘bur what had they offered ? Obedience to its 
injunctions ? Répentance for their unrulinefs? Or ~ 
affurances of future compliance or. fubmiffion s 
*Thefe alone were the tét of their fincerity : without 
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thefe, they ftill remaincd'in a ftate of refractorinefsy 
which the dignity of government could not.counte+ 
nance confiftently with its own rights and claims, 
Were Britain to treat with them,, while they had 
in arms their hands, it would produce two effects 
which would prove effentially derogatory to her fu- 
- permacy ; it would place them on a footing of, equa~ 
lity, and would teach them. to recpr to violencd 
whenever they had a point to carry. : 

When the petition Yas viewed cdolly and impar- 

"tially, it offercd nothing that could be accepted 
with propriety. Inftead of obedience, it propofé 
ftipulations ;¢where repentance was expeéted, their 
condugt_wasgueified ; and for affuranees of good 
behaviour, they demanded conceffions. Were thefe . 
proofs of a defire to be reconciled upon any terms 
hut their own; and were nog thefe the very caufe 
of the conteft? Was it not in oppofition to fuck 
terms that Britain had armed, and taken the necef- 
fary determination to do herfelf juftice? Mutt the 
now fubmit to the mortification of jaying her jut. 
anger afide, and receive with open arms her revolt- 
ed fubjects, while they (ill continued refraCtory 5 
and threatened her with a continuance of their re- 
fiftance, unlefs fhe ramely _fubfcribed to their pro- 
pofals ? : 

It was eaty for people, in the vehemenéc of their 
attachment to any caufe, to varnish it over in fuch 
aq manner, as to make the wrong appear the right 
fide of the queftion :« But nothing could be more 
fimple and.clear than thé cafe between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. Was fhe not the fovereign ftate? 
Did they not profefs hommage and loyalty to her? 
What could thefe words mean, but compliance 

_ with her injunétions, unlefs they were evidently-un- 
reafonable and oppreffive? But the altereation was 
nat about their rectitude or impropriety; it was 
merely whether they fhould be complied with at.any 
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fate; it was a refufal to obey any commands, how- 
ever juft and judicious, unlefs they. thought proper 
to admit them. : 

Tn fuch acafeno Prince or State in Europe would 
quietly put up with an indignity of fo glaring 
nature. Was the cafe thgir own, they would have . 
acted -with tenfold the iligence and vigour that 
Great Britain had difplayed on the prefent occafion. 
They affected indeed to compniferate the treatment 
of the Britifh Colonifts; But who did not perceives 
their drift? Envy of the profperity and grandeur of 
Britain, was at the bottom of all this pretended 
concern: Its aim was to excite the Colonifts to 
come to an irreconcilable rupture With? their} parent 

+ flare, and to difiiember themfelves’ from her dow 
inion. This was the fole intent of that dftenta. 
tious zeal they had lately exhibited in their favour, 
As they had not fueceeded in their various endea« 
yours to overturn or weaken the power of Great 
Britain, they were now intent upon availing them- 
felves of its inteftine diffentions ; and hoped to.com- 
pats by means of them what they had not been able 
to effe&t of themifelvc’, 

Such were the warm friends to whom the Colos 
nifts looked with fo mech thankfulnefs. for their 
partiality ;. their friendthip confifted in fpiriting 
them up to proceed ina quarrel, which would in- 
volve them in blood and deftruétion ; and of which 
the iffue, whether profperoys or fatal to them, would 
ftill forward the ends of thefe zealous patrons ; 
which was the diminution of the greatnefs of Bri+ 
tain, by whatever means it could be accomptifhed, 

Was it to reward this patronage they were fo 
teady tofmake a facrifice of their real and fubftan- 
tial ihterefts? Much it was to be feared, that Ame- 
rica would become the victim of fedugtion. Led 
away by the fubtlety of: infidious and falfe-hearted 
abettorg of their refiftance to theit old and truett 
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friends, and intoxicated by that incenfe of applaufe _ 
which was fo fulfomely profufed upon them from 
every part of the world that was inimical to Britain, 
“it was, unhappily for the Colonifts, to be apprehend- 
ed that they would become the blind inftruments of 
. European craft and poliag. Were they to fucceed 
in’ -thofe defigns, which it was well known were 
prompted to them from more quafters than one, 
they would have donesgo more than avenged at their 
‘own coft, the caufe of thofe nations that had fuffer- 
ed fo many humiliations from Britain, withqut 
reaping any benefit to themfelves. - 

Who could tell whether this petition, of which 
the riierir was rated fo high, was not the joint 
fcheme of the ‘Americans and their European abet-" 
tors, in order to gain time by means of the delibe~ 
rations that would follow, irl cafe of its favourable 
acceptance? ‘Thefe, when once begun, might eafily 
be extended to a convenient length, and afford am- 
ple leifure to perfect thofe preparations that would 
be requifite to face the efforts that were expected on 
the fide of Britain. : ; 

The Americans began to be fenfible, that al- 
though the firft fteps taken by the Britifh miniftry 
had not anfwered its expetation, yet it would fol+ 
low up the determination taken to reduce them to 
reafon, with unabated fpirit. They knew, that 
with all their boaftings, the plans they had com- 
menced were not yet.breught.to any degree of con- 
fiftency; and that without fome further allowance 
of time and care, they fhould not place themfelves 
on that footing which was requifite to maintain theit 
ground, and keep pofleffion of the advantages they 
had gained. i ae 

Whether therefore the petitigh was 4 meafure 
fuggeited to them by others, or was theit own {pon- 
tancous production, mattered little at the prefent: 
Te could evident@v antver no other purpofe thanthat 
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of Procraftination, which was now fo oppofite to 
the views and intereft of Great Britain, that nothing 
tending to indecifion or delay was any longer admif= 


fible. The Colonies wi 


ere fully acquainted with the 


conditions upon whith they would be reftored to 
Peace and favour. Ir Cu hourly -in their power to 


arreft the operations of 
ceptance of them. U, 


war, by fignifying their. ac- 
ntil ‘they confented to thefe 


Conditions, the mifchiefs occafioned by heftilitjes 


ought to be reputed th 


eir own feeking, and Britain 


*was acting no other part than that of a lawful ive- 
reign enforcing obedience from reBellious fubjects, 
Would it be prudent, after inturPing-fach a pros" 
digious expence in fitting out fleets and arraying ar- 


mies, to fufpend their 


Operations upon a*bare uns 


certainty? The petition was no more at beft: it 
Promifed nothin, yy and it offered nothing, Specifi- 


Cations were ftu lowly, 
ed; all was left to tite 


» though ‘perceptibly avaid. 
chance of negociations : but 


thefe, it was well known, and taught in the fchool 
of politics, were beft forwarded by arms, While 
they were carried on in the cabinet alone, length 
and tedioufnefs attended them, and their final con- 
clufion was always mage in the field, 

Let this therefore decide this troublefome and 


perplexing bufinefs,* 
vinced at once of the i 


Let the Americans be con- 
heffectualnefs of their endea- 


Vours to terrify Great Britain out of her juft claims, 


Let them learn the'differ 


ence between a ftate. of obe- 


dience and tranquility, and a ftate of refiftance and 
confufion. After experiencing the happineds of the 
one,-and the miferies of the other, they would be 
better edifpofed to liften to terms of accommoda- 


tion, than’ while they 
fucceffes, and had not 
that power which they 


were fluthed with apparent 
yet felt the heavy weight of 
had provoked. 


Befides thefe Motives, there were others equally 
well-founded and Warrantable. When? people are 


4 guilty 
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guilty of rebellion without juft caufes, government 
has not only a right to punifh, but to derive fome . 
benefit ‘from the punifhment, as an atonement to 
the community, and as an indemnification for the 
damages it may have fuftaingd.” Both thefe would be 
given up, were Britain to deft from the purfuit of 
the mealures wherein fhe was now to deeply en- 
gaged. . 

alt was the duty of government not only to chaf- 
tife the refractory, but to reward its adherents.— 
Théfe. two maxims were the fundamental fupport 
of all good government. It was by relaxing in the 
one, and regletting the other; that difturbances 
commonly arofe.* The obftreperoufnefs of the mul- 
titude could never be effectually curbed without 
making examples of the promaters of fedition ; the 
more expeditioufly this was done, the fooner, it 
was evident, an end would be put to infurrections, 
and to the unhappy neceffity’of multiplying pu- 
nithments. 

~ When people were not to be ruled by fair means, 
they deferved compulfory treatent. This was the 
cafe of the Americans. Now was the time to rivet 
their fubmiffion, without legving it in their power 
ever again to attempt any refiftance. Their difpo- 
fition and their principles*weré experimentally fuch, 
that it was nugatory to truft to treaties for a-perma- 
nency of peace in that country. Nothing but force 
would keep them in fubjection from this day : they 
would remain wavering and unfixed in theit obedi- 
ence, witil they had learned by experience that 
Britain was able to enforce it. 

This force, and this ability, were now-in the 
hands of Britain. Would fhe be fo ill advifed as to 
throw them away unemployed? Ske had at a vatt 
expence duly prepared herfelf for the arduous. trial 
impofed upon ber-by her rebellious fubjeéts. Ought 
the not, by exerting properly the formidable power 
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the now poffetfed, to extinguifh the propenfity, by 
eradicating the very means and poffibility to caufe 
any more rebellions ? . 

- — The prefent fituation of Britain required that fhe’ 
fhould not recede. The government was in treaty 
with foreign Princes for the hire of confiderable for- 
ces. what a figurehguld we make in their eyes, 
“if after fettling the yo with them, we fhould 
break our agreement ? Would they aot have reafon 
to tax us with ficklenefs and tergiverfation,—with 
want of fpirif and perfevérance ? Would they not 
teprefent us asa people void of all firmnefs and cén# 
fiftency in our plans, and unworthy of confideace ? 
Should this country hereafter need®affiftance of this 
kind, from whom could it be afkedeor expected ? 

As it would therefore be a national degradation 
‘to deceive thofe, who relying on our determination 
and good faith, had engaged to fupply us with 
troops; fo it would be an argument of tamenefs 
and timidity, to fhrink from the refolution we had 
fo loudly proclaimetl of chaftifing the infolence of 
our revolted Colonifts.. All Europe was waiting for 
the execution of our threats; and it would lower ys 
fill more in the eftimation of the world, to defift 
from, than to fail in the attempt. We thould be 
accuted of weaknefs and imbecility in our councils, 
and fhoutd lofe that efteem and refpect in foreign 
courts, which the proudeft of them,cannot refufe 
to a fpirited, though unfuccefsful people; but 
which the moft infignificant will deny to a ftate that 
acts with timoroufnefs and inconfiftency, 

What now remained to be done, was perhaps lefs 
difficult than what had preceded, It was no ealy 
tafk to throw offthe remembrance of thofe ties that 
linked us to anatien, which, though feated on the 
the other fide of the Atlantic, was a part of our- 

“felves.’ Like a parent whofe feelings fufpend the 
+ punifhment of an undutiful child, we had bothe | 
7 Bo fay 
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for years the refta€torinefs and difobedience of our 
Colonies, from an earneft defire and hope that they 
would return to.theirduty. Neceffity had at length 
overcome our reluctance to exercife our refent- 
ment. We were convinced of the propriety of de- 
laying it no longer ; and having, againft our incli- 
nation, our temper, and oug wifhes, brought our- 
felves to this indifpenfible meafure, we ought in 
wifdom, and juftice to our deareft interefts, fteadi- 
ly to perfift in it, however difpleafing and repug- 
apt to eur feelings. . j 
Tt was therefore incumbent on us, now wehad 
begin, to make the Americans fenfible of the fupe- 
rior dignity of the Britifh nation, and to imprefs 
them at-theJanfe time with the terror of our arms. 
The firt would bé effected by continuing firmly to 
infift upon their accepting of the terms we had of- 
fered; the fecond, by purfuing vigoroufly the mea- 
fures that had been refolved upon to enforce them 
Another motive prefented itfelf, highly deferv- 
“ing of confideration, The language of the miniftry 
had for a long time paft held out to the nation the 
fnilleft ideas and expectations of war: the fpirit of 
the people had been roufed accoftdingly, and they 
were now prepared for action. The armaments 
that were fitting out, the forees that were raifing, 
had put an end to the pacific difpofition that had jo 
long governed their minds in all matters relating 
to America; they too began to think, as well as 
the government, that it wgs timg to affert the {o- 
vereignty of Great Britain over her Colonies. Even 
thofe who did not heartily coincide with the minif- 
terial views, did not imagine, that after making fuch 
immenfe prepararations, it would argue much pru- 
dence in them to retraét their determinations, “This 
would fubject them to the cenfure of all parties: 
the friends to America would blame them for the 
heavy charges they had brought upon the public 
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wnneceflarily, and when, without incurring the 
deat’ expence, a fincere and fpeedy reconciliation 
might have been effected between Great Britain and 
her Colonies. They would be then aecufed of in- 
capacity, and of having negle¢ted the due means of 
ending the difcord fo lpn fubfifting between them. 

In the mean time wen America to refume her. 
operations of refiftance, as they were entirely per= 
fuaded would be the cafe on the very firft occafion, 
they would be univerfally loaded with reproaches, 
for having fuffered the critical moment to pafswhers 
the ftrength of the nation was colleéted, and its {pi- 
rit animated by a variety of motives, to exert its 
moft refolute endeavours, and to firain every nerve 
in order to compel America to fubmit tothe terms 
impofed by Great Britain, 

Now, therefore, was the fortunate opportunity 
of making the moft of the courage and refources of 
this country. The temper of the people was fa- 
vourables every thing was ready to fecond it that 
depended upon the care of government. Were. mi- 
niftry to be tardy, or to etray any fympton of 
change in their fyftem, the public would be difap- 
Pointed in the higheft degree, and would be totally 
difgufted at fuch uncertainty and fluétuation in their 
tulers: they would withdraw their confidence from 
them; and fhould thefe, gn a conviction of their 
miftake, return to the fyftem they had forfaken, 
they would, in all likelihood, find no fupporters of 
their meafures from the miftruft they would have 
drawn upon themfelves, through their want of 
firmnefs and conftancy. 

It was clear from every proof that could Be look- 
ed upon as valid, that a large majerity of thé Bri- 
tith nation coincided with the views of government : 
Addreffes came, up from all quarters of the king~ 
dom, warmly decifive in favour of the moft deter-» 
sninesl and active meafures againft America, While 
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tie fenfe of the nation was fo general and fo pofte 
tive imits concurrence with the conduct adopted by 
miniftry, thefe would be guilty ef a moft unpar- 
donable error if they omitted to improve fo aufpis 
cious an opportunity of accompanying the execus 
tion of their defigns with all the energy and extent 
of which it was fulceptiplé, and of fecuring the 
completeft fuccefs to them, fo far as it was poffible 
toconfer fuch eeanty on tranfaétions wherein for- 
tune, after all the exertions ef buman wifdom, 
avould {till have the final decifion. . 

Such were the motives altedged, in vindication 
of the refufal yo give any anfwer to the petition from 
Congrefs. No incident whatever, fince the begin- 
ning Of the conteft, occafioncd more cenfure on the 
part of oppofition, and was jeftified with more 
warmtlf on the other, 

One of the moft unhappy‘ confequences of the 
fatal quarrel between Great, Britain’ and her. Colo» 
nies, was, that it revived that fpiric of party which 
had been in fomc meafure fuppreffed fince the ac- 
ceffion of the prefent royal family to the Throne of 

nthefe kingdoms. It had long, been imagined that 
thediftinction of Whig and Tory had been drop- 
ped for ever, and that whatever altercations might 
arife, thefe nominal badges*would never again come 
into ufe to mark the refpectiye contendants. 

But this unhappy era feemed, as it were, de- 
figned to recall them from oblivion with their atten- 
dant evils; the violence and inyeteracy that marked 
the civil diffentions in England, during the latter 
years of Queen Anne, after laying dormant up- 
wards of fxty years, were now renewed with no 
lets vehemence and fury. One would have thought, 
from the bitternefs and rancour that attended the 
continual bickerings, daily taking place between 

«private individuals, that rot only America, but 
: Engtand. 
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England itfelf, would at length become a fcene of 
miutual hoftilities. : . 

The tories were accufed of promotiag thofe fan- 
guinary addrefivs, as they were called, which en- 
couraged the ravaging of America, and the fhed- 
ding of the blood of their fellow fubjects for affert- 
ing their liberties : the}, jg was faid, were the great _ 
mifinformers of government: the falfe reprefen- 
tations they were ftudiouwfly procuring from all 
quarters, of the temper and inclinations of the com- 
munity, had more than any other caufe contributed 
to feed the flame of civil war. 

Their attachment to the Stuart family, and td 
thofe principles which the Princes of that name had 
fo notorioutly foftered to their own pétditiony- was 


seradicable from them, notwithftandiftg the dreadful 


confequences which the upholding of thefe pernicious 


* prineiptes had produced, both to themfelves and to 


thofe in favour of whom they maintained them with 
fo much obttinacy. : 

England had, through their unfortunate machi. 
nations, been made a field of blood in the laft cen- 
tury, and had been perpetually tottering on the brink 
of ruin from the perfod of the reftoration till that 
of the revolution ; when the more fenfible part of the 
nation, wearied out withefuch inceflant attempts to 
enflave them, took the refolution to expel an ill- 
advifed monarch, whom thé fate of his father could 
not prevent from treading in the fame fteps that 


‘brought him to ruin, . 


The tories, it was faid, were a race of men whom 
experience could not cure, They had beheld reite- 
rated proofs of the mifchief unavoidably refulting 
from their maxims; and yet they adhered to them 
with as fnuch conftancy, as if they had been pro- 
dugtive of the greateft benefits. 

Whenever thé evil ftar of England had fuffered 
then) to predominate, difgrace had been the certain 
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confequence ‘abroad, and diffention at home, ‘The 
only object they ever had in view, was the eftablith- 
ment and propagation of their tenets: fo zealous © 
were they in thefe matters, that they laboured for 
them alone : the honour and ‘intertft of the nation 
were entirely out of their, thoughts: thefe they - 
would readily facrifice ‘for the accomplifhment of 
their tchemes. Without expatiating on fubjects 
thathad filled the kingdom with indignation, it-was 
fafficient to remind the public of the fatal epecha 
ot the peace of Utrecht, when, after waging a tri- 
umphant war of twelve years, and refcuing Europe 
from the’ defpotic influence and controul of France, 
all the advantages that might have been obtained, 
weré-loft by thofe feuds which they occaftoned 
through their réftlefs endeavours to compafs the ini-” 
quitows projects they had formed. . 

Thofe, on the other hafid, who were branded 
with the appellation of tories, retorted all thefe re- 
proaches with the utmoft acrimony of language and 
argument. The whigs, faid they, were the ge- 
nuine defcendants and zeprefentatives of thofe re- 

~ publican incendiaries, who had in the laft century 
overturned the conftitution, and defolated the king 
dom. Under pretence of afferting the liberty of the 
fubjeé&t, they meant no mere than to engrofs all au- 
thority to themfelves, and to ouft every man who 
differed from them in opinion : an impartial exami- 
nation of their conduct in the unhappy times al- 
juded to, would prove.this beyond the power of 
refutation. ‘ 

The zeal difplaved by the whigs for governmens, 
had never been real and patriotic; itwas purely in 
fupport of their own peeple and meafures, They 
oppofed all thefe who difapproved of their princi- 
pies, whatever merit they could plead, or whateyer 

_ pbilities they poffeffed. Sooner than mifs of their 
aims, they would involve the realm in confufiofs 
22 T hey 
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They boafted 6f the revolution, and of the fettle- 
mept of -the crown upon the Princes of the Houfe 
of Hanover; but both thefe were the joint deeds of 
thewhole nation. While their faction was upper- 
moft, they were as:tyrannical in maintaining them. 
felves in the feat of authority, as thofe whom they 
“taxed with being the favdurgrs of abfolute monate 
chy. Who were the framers of the riot a&t ? Who 
were the eftablifhers of feptennial parliaments bur 
the whigs alone, in Oppofition to the repeated re- 
monttrances and clamours of the tories ? Were 
thefe, in the verieft height of their power,’ ever 
guilty of.fuch glaring encroachments as the laft, 
upon the freedom of this country ? 

The tories, as their enemies affeéted to ¢alL therm; 
were the true and fubftantial friend? to Englitt 
freedom, which confifted in preferving the comfti- 
tition duly poifed ; in partitioning power. between 
king and people, - and wrth 4 to-each his own fhare 
But the whigs coveted the whole power of the ftate; 
and would truft the crown with hardly any: more 
than the appearance and trappings of royalty : they 
affigned to it, in thort, the mere fhadow, and ree 
ferved the fubftance f&r themfelves. What was, 
this but fubfticuting an ariftocracy in plage of a 
monarchy ? Could this bescalled maintaining the 
conftitution ? Was it not, in fact, laying the axe 
to its very root? Was it not® centering the fove- 
veignty in the hands of a faction? For- what is 
atiflocracy but the compinatign of a particular fee 
of individuals, who have agreed to fupport each 
other ia governing exclufively the refidue of the 
community ? . .. 

In the prefent difpute, the great and principal 
object of decifion was, whether Kin and Parlia- 
tment united were to be obeyed or refifted: the to- 
ries declared for obédience, the whigs for refiftance. 
This wag the true ftate of gle queftion, and .not 

: whether 
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whether the tories or the whigs were the fincereft 
friends to the public. : 

Had the Crown, in the prefent unhappy contef, 

acted independently of Parliament, or in contra¢dic- 
tion to its advice or confent, then indeed the whigs 
_ would have had reafon to complain ; but nothing of 
this kind was alledged, “The King and the Parlia- ° 
ment acted with an unanimity, that afforded not the 
flighteft pretence for clamouring-againft any inva- 
fion of populay rights. If the whigs were difpleafed 
at the perfeét concord of fentitnents that fubfifted 
between the fovereign and the majority of his pco- 
: pies as reprefented in Parliament, they were at full 
iberty fo how, by dint of argument and reafoning, 
yHfuch.a ching were practicable, that the king and 
the nation were both miftaken in their politics, and 
thas themfelves only apprehended things rightly. 
"The field was open to them for fuch a difcuffion 5 
they had indeed often entered the lifts; but had 
not hitherto been able to convict their opponents of 
mifmanagement, any more than to gain them over 
to their way of thinking. : 

The truth was, therefore, that two parties fub- 

fitted in the nation; the Gne was of opinion that 
‘the Colonics owed obedience to,Great Britain in 
all cafes whatfoever ; and in cafe of refufal, ought 
to be compelled to pay, it: the othér, though it 
acknowledged the fame obligation in the Colonics, 
thought it was unadvifable to enforce it. In & 
quettion of fuch importance, the only conftitu- 
gional method of deciding, was by an appeal to Par- 
Hiartent, ‘That appeal had been made; and Parlia- 
mant had determined for compulfion. Such a de- 
cifion ought to be confidered as the voice of the na- 
tion.” Were a parliamentary majority to be viewed, 
in-any other light, all things would fall into con 
fufion, and no rule of governnfient would remain. 

Yer it was this very plurality of votes aa 

1 the 
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theoppefition {trove with all its might to reprefent 


23 undeferving of obedience; for. fuch was the.evi- 
dent and unquettionable aim of all their-arguments 


and teprefentations. Their partifans had the auda- 


. city'to. ftile thofe men torieg, who maintained the, 


juftnefs of complying with the will of the legifla- 
ture. Buitif fuch were the maxims of the whigs, 
Ict impartial meni pronounce the fentence between, 
them and the tories, and laying their hands upon 
their hearts, confcientioufly decide, which of the 
two were the ftritteft obfervers of the laws of thei 
country." < < ; 

Asit was {candalous, therefore, to ftigmatize men 
for differing in fentiments, it was ftill mOreiniqat 
tous to defaine them for complying with the segu- 
lations prefcribed by the wifdom of the commu- 
nity, for the maintenance of good order. The very 
effence of liberty confifted in fubmiffion to no au- 
thority that was not enforced by a fuperiority. of 
fuffrages. To endeavour at an invalidation of fuch . 
authority, whether by open or indireét means, wag 
confequently an attack upon the conftitution, little 
differing from treafon, as it tended manifeftly tog 
breach of the public peace, and to render people re- 
fra€tory and feditious.  * 

Thefe heavy retortions did not pafs unanfwere 
ed. As they fell upon a numerous body, a mul- 


“titude of champions ftarted up in defence of 


the principles of the, Whig party. Thefe prin- 
ciples, it was faid, were either mifunderftood, 
or mifreprefented by the Tories. The true Whigs 
were more intent on the fubftantial prefervation 
of liberty, than. on the formal mode of doing 


+ it. They little valued what name was given to that 


body of men by whom public freedom was upheld, 
whether Parliament or People. Ifa Parliament was 
to"become fo corrupt as to betray its conftituents, 
it was the height of abfurdity to contend, . that thefe 

were 


r 
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were bound to fubmit to their betrayers. The peo« 
ple alonewere the bett judges whether Parliament 
acted in conformityto their withes. Whenever they 
were difpleafed with ‘their proceedings, they had 


the cleareft'right to call rhem toan account. This - 


was the fole foundation of all liberty. What were 
the*motives that were fuppofed to influence the 
‘elettors, but the expectations that thofe whom they 
chofe to reprefent them were in the fame fentiments 
as themfelves refpecting public matters? Whatever 
the members eleéted might pretend, when -once 

“ they had fecured their feats, nothing was clearer 
than that they not only virtually, but formally ac- 
Rmowledged thefe to be the true principles of the 
conftitution.” If any one doubted of this, let him at- 
tend to the numerous advertifements that crouded the 
public prints on the eve of an cleétion. However 
men might be Tories in their hearts, they were ob- 
liged on thefe occafions to be Whigs in appearance, 
otherwife they ftood little chance, though backed 
with all the power of money, and all the influence 
‘of miniftry, to be choien even in fome of the moft 
‘corrupt and venal boroughs. 

Parliament was a facred and venerable appella- 
tion. It was through Farliament that liberty was 
eftablifhed in England: butit ought alfo to be re- 
membered, that a great authority had told this 
country, that if it was ever undone, it would be 
through a Parliament. After fo folemn and ferious 
ya warning, it behoved the nation to watch the mo- 
tions of that body with no lefs vigilance than had 
beer exercifed by that body itfelf, while it harbours 
ed fufpicions of the Crown. This was particularly 


neceflary, when its harmony with the Crown and mis ~ 


niftry was unacceptable to a large proportion of the 
fubjects. This wasacircumftance that alwaysaccome 
panied thofe meafures that were rather of 2 dangers 
ous tendency. Whenover they were‘clearty advans 
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tageaus to the community, no murmotiag was 
. “heatd ; -or if it fhould happen that difconrented in- 
dividuals diffented from them, their. reafgnings 
made little impreffion upon the public. Wak 
But in the prefent cafe, a very confiderable part 
of the Britith empire totally difapproved of the mea- 
fures adopted by the miniftry. -Even. in Britain 
itfelf, it was doubtful whether . the anajority did 
really coincide with thefe meafures. It-was evident 
they were odious.in the higheit degree to thofe 
whom they affeéted; that alone fhould have fuf- 
pended their execution, had moderation prefided in 
‘our councils. It was this temperate “and cool be- 
haviour, this refpect for the opinions of the eom- 
‘munity, that characterifed the Whigs. They did 
not-enflave themifelves to the letter of thes law, 
“nor to the ftri€tnefs of rights. They looked. upon 
the judgment. of -the great body of. the people 
to be more worthy of regard than any formal.act 
of the legiflature. “As government wasmade for the 
conveniency and welfare of men, if it did not anfwer 
this end, men were jutftified in oppofing it, and in- 
fifting upon a rectificdtion of thoie errors and abufes 
from which no human inftitution is entirely free, 
Were a juft computation to be made of thofe 
numbers in Great Britain and Ireland, that favour. 
ed the Colonies, it could hatdly admit of a doubt, 
' that, added to the inhabitants of the Colonies, they 
would form an incomparable majority. This was 
the ground on which the Whigs took their ftand. 
It was a fair and honeft method of fettling the great 
bufinefs now agitated. It was accompanied with 
ho intricacy ; it met fully the affertion of the Ta- 
ries, that freedom ftood fafeft on the bafis of fuffra~ 
' geg: on the fuperiority of thefe let therefore the 
decifion reft. * 
* Parliament indeed would not be pleafed to al- 
low anv: ather denamiingrnk afi coe oo wee, 
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in matters of fuch confequence. But here agaja 
the Tories appeared in their‘true light, in afcrib- 
ing exclofive and. indivifible power to. that body — 
of men. It was_precifely inthis point they differed 
chiefly from the Whigs. Thefe acknowledged the 
Parliament to be-no moge ‘than a deputation from 
the people, to confulr about, and manage their af- 
fairs with more convenience than it-was poffible for 
thern todo. An. idea of this kind deftroyed at 
- once thofe claims of omnipotence, fo ftrongly and 
unwarrantably beftowed upon that aflembly. Ac+ 
cording to this.idea, the members that compoled 
it were the deputies, and not the abfolute rulers.of 
thespeople s they had no rights but’ in common 
with their corfftituents, fuch formalities excepted,- 
as were neceflary for the duc tranfaction of the bufi- 
nefs with which they were intrufted. ‘ 

Such, it was faid, was the doctrine taught by the 
Whigs, It was indeed totally repugnant to that ins 
culcated by the Tories. Thefe, by their practice, 
feemed to be of opinion, that a Parliamentary elec- 
tion conferred on individuals rights almoft fimilar to 
thofe which the partizans of’paflive obedience had 
afcribed to Kings.. They participated abfolute 
power in conjunction withthe Crown, and were not 
to be refifted nor controuled upon any account. But 
who did not fee, that if fuch a tenet was admitted, flay 
very might be as completely eftablifhed as: under 
an arbitrary monarch? A conformity of opinion in 
a fufficient number to conftitute a majority, was ex~ 
perimentally found to be not difficult to purchafe, 
It was-not therefore fuch a majority that common 
fenfe would ‘ever allow to be the fair and unbiafled 
interpreter of the genuine mind of a natiom 

For the fake of public tranquility, it was un- 
, doubtedly advifable to refrain frora violence in op+ 
pofing the undue meafures countenanced by the 
majority, unlefg indeed they were pRENen ae 
. inftant 
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ipfent and intolerable mifchiefs; bur jedid nat fol 
slow from thence; that individuals wete.not at liber. 
"ty w reprobate them -With the utmhoft. exphicitne( 
and indignation, . whenever they appeared contrary 
to the interett of the community, ce 
Suck, it wasfaid, in contgadiétion to what had beep 
afferted by the Tories, was the teal character of the 
higs. The former now complained that obedience 
was refufed to the legiflature of Great Britain by ite 
own fubje&ts, The latter, upon matureft reflectian, 
denied that in the prefent inftance the right of Je~ 
giflating was vefted in thofe who affumed it ; and 
that were jt otherwife, the enforcepiént of | fuch 
right would be attended with {o many evils, that 
“no prudent men, much lefs any ‘true. friends to 
liberty, would inf upen it, omy 
* _ The general reply tathe fupporters of whig prin. 
" ciples was, thar thefe Were not.admiffible in Gand 
policy. They. were Plaufible in theory, but.-de- 
firu@tive in practice, ” Aushority, Sovereign :and 
Uncontrouled, muft neceflarily refide fomewhire ; 
and allowing every infinuation of bribery and cor- 
ruption to be true, itewere ftill better to be governs 
ed, in fome inflances, through their influence, 
than to have no Sovernment at all, This muft; in 
fagt, prove the cafes were continual appeals to be 
made to thie people, thé unavoidable confequence of 
Which would be perpetual broils at home, neceffa- 
Sily followed by difafters and misfortunes abroad. 
In the midf of rhe ferment accafioned by this 
clathing of Parties, thofe claffes whofe reprefenta- 
tions have natuyally the moft weight in 4. com- 
mercial “country, were full of alarm and ‘fertor. 
It had been expreffed as a well-founded hope, 
during the Jat fefGien of Parliament, that the 
bill far depriving the people of New Eng- 
dand of the benefits of the fthery at Newfound. 
Jand, would prove highly Anterefting to Great 
Vorc ll. No. 2 rat . Mae a 
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Britain, by throwing into her hands alone the pro+ 
fits that were heretotore divided between her and 
the Colonies. But this expectation was difappoint- — 
ed.in the mof fignal manner. The number ot fhips 
fitted out for ghat fifhery was little more confidera- 
ble than ufual. Whenehéy arrived on the Banks 
of: Newfoundland, they found themfelves -arrefted 
in their operations by the prohibition to fupply them 
with any neceflaries, which was made by the Con- 
grefs, in retaliation of the act to prevent the Colonies 
from fifhing. This threw them into {uch a ftate 
‘of confufion and diftrefs as they had never before 
experienced: not only the fhipping, but thofe who 
were fettleé, on the fhores of Newfoundland, were in 
immediate danger of perifhing by famine. Inftead of 
profecuting the bufinefs they came upon, many of the 
fhips were conftrained to make the beft of their way’ 
to every place where provifions could be. procured. 
From thefe, and other caufes that have been already 
mentioned, the profits of this fithery, far from. in- 
creafing this feafon, had fuffered, according to a 
computation made at that time, a diminution of 
near five hundred thoufand pdunds. 

In addition to the obftruétions thrown by the 
Americans in the way of this trade, fome natural 
caufes co-operated, which by the moreferious among 
thofe who favoured the Americans, were looked 
upon as a fort of interpofition from above, and a - 
punifhment upon thofe who had fentenced them 
to a deprivation of that fuftenance which Providence 


- feemed to have marked out as their peculiar proper- 


ty. ‘A florm uncommonly terrible vifited thefe Ja- 
titudes during the fifhing feafon. It was attended 
with circumftances unufally dreadful and deftruc- 


: tive. The fea rofe, according to report, full thirty - 


feet above its ordinary level; this happened fo ‘Tud- 


denly, that no time was givento prepare againft 
fe pice Et Cee ete, AS: RA: ey) Sy Ory 
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perlthed, together with the people in them; and 
femte fhips foundered with their whole crews. The 
deVaftation was hardly Jefs on thore; the waters 
brokein upon the land beyond al! their ufual bounds, 
and occafioned vait lofs and deftru€tion, 

Thefe various accidents made a powerful impref- 
fion upon the minds of the multitude. It feemed 
as if fortune had determined to frown upon Britain 
in every quarter. , When people laid together the 
events that had happened within the thorr period of 
a twelvemonth, and compared them with the views 
and intentions of thofe againft whom they militated 
in foapparent and ftriking a manner, numbers hardly 
knew to what ‘caufe they fhould attributt many 
difafters, whether to the iniquity, or fo the impru- 
dence of the {chemes in agitation. ~ 
* Petitions were now renewed with as much fer. 
vour and earneftnefs as ever againft the further pro- 
fecution of hoftilities. The cities of London and 
Briftol were, as ufual, foremoftin this line. They 
teprefented the inutility of all the attempts that had 
hitherto been made to reduce the Colonies to a 
compliance with the tefms fo often propofed. Ree 
ftrition and coercion had equally failed ; and the 
Colonies had now exerted themfelves in fuch a man- 
ner, and had made fuch Preparations for their des 
fence, that were it practicablé to overcome them, 
*the danger and the expence of fuch an undertaking 
were far beyond any pgfible benefit that could at. 
tend it. Rivers of blood mut be fhed, and debts 
ineurred that would inevitably bring the nation to 
a ftate of debility, from which it would be many 
years in recovering. Meanwhile foreign ftates 
- Would not dofe fight of our diftraétions 3. they would 
‘improve thofe Opportunities of thriving which we 
were throwing into their hands ; they would lic in 
wait to feize upon thofe branches which we fhould 
be neceflayily obliged to negleét, and which, when 

’ C2 once’ 
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onte fallen into their poffeffion, it would be very 


difficult, if poffible to regain. 3 
- Were the Americans to continue their réfiffance 
as they had begun, the fubduing of them would be 
the work of years: They feethed obftinately bent 
never te yield but to actual foree; i which cafe, if 
we ffi€ant to carry our point, we muft match their 
ebflinacy, and doom them to utter deftruction.— 
Buit what would refult from fo dreadful a refolution, 
were we. toexecute it, but their ruin, added to our 
own? What would it avail Britain to poffefsa de- 
‘folated. country, of which the inhabitants would be 
tnable to repay it for thofe requifites,that would be 
‘wanted"to reftore it to any tolerable condition? The 
miore the confequeriees of this fatal difpute were 
cofifidered, the lefs ic deferved profecution : it were 
even more confiftent withthe intereft of Britain to 
abandon America, than to' retain it at fuch a rate. 
As the employment of foreign troeps to reduce 
the Colonies was now a meafure publicly mention- 
ed, the petitioners did not fail to animadvert upon 
it in the tio poignant and fevere terms. The 
European nations would now, faid they, load this 
fiation with taunts-and reproaches, and reprefent it 
as fo itnmerfed in effefninacy, as to want courage 
and vigour to reprefs its revolted dependeneles. No- 
thing, it would be faid, was left us but money and: 
‘pride. “Degeneracy and tyranny would be the co-" 
fours with which our-many-dpen and fecret enemies 
would draw our chara¢ter; nor indéed would ground 
be waiiting for fuch an accufation. é 
Such was the purport of the petitions, and: fill 
more of the difcourfes held on this irkfome fubject. 
As it became daily more irhportant, fronf the uncer-- 
tainty how it would terminate, and the apprehenfioh 
that its termination would rather ‘be fatal to this 
country, people began to feel an intereft in” the 
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ther thaa complaints and menaces, they did not 
feem duly fafceptible. : 

_ \ An argument, of which the adyocates of the Ame« 
ridar’s naade powerful ufe at this time,. to enforce 
the fincerity of their difpofition to be reconciled, 
was the large remittances that have been mentioned; 
made to this country if various articles, for the 
payment of their debts, and their abundant impor- 
tations of.corn, when our exportations to them were 
atanend. Thefe were alledged as. ftrong motives to 
treat them with Ienity, and to have recourfe to 
friendly negotiations, rather than to force. : 

The contiderations recommended in the multi-* 
plicity of remonftrances and petitions that were now 
making, recéived no fmall affiftance *feom the 
retrofpection of the inefficacy of the meafures 

purfued in America, and the unabated conftency 
- with which the oppofition, both in and out of Par- 

- fiament, ftaad out againft the defigns of the mini- 
fry. The backwardnefs that was no lefs vifible 
among the commonalty ‘te engage in a war againit 
their fellow-fubjeéts, was alfo a material difcourage- 
ment; as, though individually unimportant, yet the 
zlamours of a difcontented multitude could not 
pafs altogether unregarded, 

People indeed were highly difpleafed at the ree 
pulfe of the Britith military, and the ill fuccefs 
that had attended their operations; but this difpofi- 
* tion was chiefly found among thofe, who from their 
education, harboured @ fenfg of national honour. 
It did not pervade the generality with fufficient ani- 
mation and energy for the purpofes that were now 
propofed, « 

In the mean time, as a very confiderable ftrength 
- would be needed to carry thofe extenfive plans intoex~ 
* ecution which the miniftry had formed, and was in- 

flexibly determined upon, it was now deemed expedi- 
ent to borrow the afliftance of foreign arms for the re- 
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duction of America. Difficulties of feveral kinds 
feemed to threaten a defeat to this fcheme, butit 
was not doubted that means would be found to fur- 
mount them: the treafures of Great Britain wete an 
allurement that few Princes in Europe could witli- 
ftand. so 
On the ftrerigth of this powerful motive, the Bri- 
tithminiftry applied to feveral of the petty courts 
of Germany, a country famous for producing hardy 
men, and good foidiers, and of which the many 
fovercigns were not difinclined to hire out their fub- 
jects for pecuniary emoluments. 7 
In the prefent cafe, however, the profpect of the 
diftance and danger, were no fmall obftacles in the 
way of olaining their confent. An immenfe tract 
of fea was to’be croffed; this alone offered a multi- 
tude of perils to encounter. When arrived at the 
place of their deftination; it becaine an object of 
ferious confideration, whether the fame motives that 
had of late years occafioned fo many emigrations 
from Germany to this part of the world, would not 
_ Operate on the minds of the troops now fent thither 
fo effectually, as to induce great numbers of them 
to defert to the Americans.” This would prove a 
double detriment, by weakening the force intend- - 
ed to fubdue them, and+adding it to their own.— 
Another pernicious confequence would follow in the 
total and irretrievablé lofs of fo many fubjects: this 
latter was an object leaft of any to be overlooked -. 
by Princes who made,a traffic of letting them out. 
Befides thefe reflections, which naturally occur- 
red to thefe Princes, their very fubjeéts, however 
obfequious and paffive, were ftartled at the propofal 
of being tranfported acrofs the ocean into another 
world, there to be expofed to all the miferies of . 
war, with very precarious hopes of ever returning “ 
to their country. : 
Exclufive 


* 
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‘Exclufive of thefe German auxiliaties, others 
were alfo mentioned. The Ruffian troops, now de- 
ervedly celebrated for their late victories over the 
urks, were included in the idea of thofe foreigners 
who were to be employed upon the American con- 
tinent. The affiftance which that nation had de- 
rived from the naval {kill and bravery of numbers. 
of Britith officers and failors, was looked upon as a 
juft motive to expect the concurrence of that Court 
in the fchemes on foot in that of Great Britain. 

Holtand itfelf was recurred to on this occafion. 
As its pacific difpofition for many years rendered 
the foreign troops in its fervice of no abfolute ufes 
application was made for that body of Scotch troops 
which has béen of fo long ftanding in thag country. 
But two powerful .caufes militated fgainft this ap- 
plication. The politics of Great Britain refpecting 
America, were confidered in Holland as erroneous 
in the higheft degree.’ They. would compel the.Co- 
lonies to throw themfelves into the arms of France, 
and to add thereby to the ftrength of a power, al- 
ready too formidable for England and Holland not. 
to be alarmed at its further increafe: the lefs en- 
couragement, therefdre, the Britith ‘miniftry met 
with in the profecution of its imprudent fchemes, 
the fooner it would be obliged to drop them. 

The other caufe, was not lefs weighty. America 
was reprefented as precifely ‘in the fame fituation the 
-United Provinces were in two centuries before, at the 
period of their formation into a Republic. The Ame- 
ticans were ftruggling for that liberty, which .the 
Dutch had contended for much in the fame manner. 
The fimilitude in a variety of inftances was &riking 
and impreffive. It would therefore be highly impro- 
per in aeftate that had fet the Americans fo con{picu- 
oys an example of refiftance, to be aiding in punifh- 
smz them for having followed its example, -- sy 
. C4 This 
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This argument was peculiarly infifted upon, and 
placed in the ftrongeft light poffible by fome mem= 
bers of the States General, whofe enmity to Eng. . 
land has fince declared ittelf in a more open and ex~ 
plicit manner. They began even then to entertain: 
hopes of availing themfelves, in due time, of thefe 
diffentiofis, to mature that project of overturning - 
the Brisith intereft in Holland, which the French 
faction had fo long been aiming to compafs, and now . 
thought an opportunity won tre long be afforded 
of deitroying for ever, . . 

Flojland and France wére indeed the two coun-- 
tfies that efpoufed, with more warmth than any 
other, the caufe of America. Pamphlets were con, 
tinvially pebiithing at Amfterdam in juttification of 
the Colonies : their cafe was circumflantially com- 
paredewith that of the Netherlands in former days 7 
atid they were warmly exhorted to perfevere in de- 
fence’ 6f their clainis, again{t the pretefions of the . 
Britith nation, ; j . : 

Great Britain, too, was reprefentéd ag infatiably 
covetous of wealth and power, and ‘as‘grafping at 
all that lay within a poffibility of feizing, She was 
taxed with a dominecring difpofition, that had, 
fince her fucceffes in the late war, become intolera- 
ble to all her neighbours, aifd, in truth, to the Whole 
world, She hadeven, in the courfe of that very © 
war, ‘exercifed an abfolute fovereignty at fea, and 
did: not fcruple to avow a right and title to rule over” 
that element. at) Pa : 

It was the coiinon intereft of all Europe to put 
an end to thefe imperious pretenfions. An dppor-- 
tunity tow offered, fuch as inight never again be 
given: it was favourable in the higheft degree, as 
it arofe from internal ‘diffentidns, which* ‘would 
weaken that ambitious power fo effeétually, that 

-there was no rcafon to doubt fhe would, ‘through 
a - them, - 
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them, exéthe utterly Amable to maintain: her un’ 
jvit eats ‘any longer. pa 

-\ Her Colonies therefore ought to be vigoroufty 
fapported, and induced, not onty to refute fobniit- 
fion to her demands, but even tocaft off her authos’ 
rity, and affume the renk ‘of independent ftatas,’ 
Unlefs this were thoroughly aceom plithed, it was in - 
vain to look forwards with any certainty of being 
fécure from her naval defpotifn. Were-a reconci- 
Nation to take place between Great Britain dnd her’ 
Colonies, they would, for their mutual intefeft, “ 
agree to a final and decifive fettlement of their TRA’ 
{pective rights ; this would at once prectude all pof- - 
fibility of future difputes, in which cafe the union 
that would be formed between them, would become’ 
indiffoluble ; and, what Europe ought moft ferioufty: 
to confider, would become formidable in the moft 
alarming “degree, and able alone to balancé the: - 
whole maritime ftrength of the.whiverfe. * Pe beri 

Such were the remonftrances of the political in- |’ 
dividuals in France and Holland. As there was 
‘undoubtedly truth in them, they made a due im- 
preffion, and were attended to by many a potentate. 
They contributed gradually to ftrengthen that ini-’ 
mical difpofition to Britain, which had already be-" 
gun totake raet, and the effects of which appeared 
not long after to the great detriment of this country. 

_ _ Inthe mean while, the old allies of Britain, con- 
fiding in that honour and liberality which they had’ 
experienced from her* in the war they had lately 
waged under her banners, thought Proper to accede 
to her demands. ‘Thefe were the Princes of the 
Houfes of Heffe, and of Brunfwick, who, with’ 
fome other German Princes of-inferior note, fur~ | 

", nithed hef with a confiderable number of troops. 

Trtorder, at the fame tine, that as many Britifh’ 
forces as poffible might be employed in the buffhefs 
propofed, large drafts were made from the aaa) 
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of Gibraltar and. .Minorca, which were replaced by 
an équal proportion of men out of the military efta~ 
blithment: in*the Electorate of Hanover. Lf 

. The expences incurred in the profecution of this 
war, began to occafion univerfal alarm. It had been 
expected.that a Britith army would have remained 
in fufficient poffeffion of the field, to have com- 
manded the fupplies of frefh provifions néceflary 
for.the demands of the military. But it could nei- 
ther keop the field, nor procure t them at any rate. 

«In fo calamitous a fituation, it bchoved thofe under 
whofe aufpices they a@ted, that fo many brave men 
fhould not perith for want. ‘ 

Todo the miniftry juftice, it exerted infelf on 
this occaftoh, in a manner that will never be forgot- 
ten; andthat defery edly recommended it to the at= 
tachment of thofe in favour of whom thefe exer-. 
tions were made. The entimeration of what was 
fhipped for the troops at Bofton, amounted to five 
thoufand live oxen, and fourteen thoufand fheep, | 
with a proportionable number of hogs, all forts-of 
vegetables in prodigious quantities, and prepared 
with infinite care in order to preferve them, ten 
thoufand butts of ftrong beer, and five thoufand 
chaldron of coals. 

The purchafe and fhipping of thefe and various 
other neceffaries, amounted to an immenfe fum. 
The very articles of oats, hay, and beans, fora 
regiment of light horfe in Bofton, was computed 
at twenty thoufand poynds. ,Thofe of vinegar, ve- 
getables, and cafks, at no lefs, All the reft was in 
proportion. Befides thefe heavy charges, the can- 
tingeficies occafioned by military operations arofe to 
near five hundred ghoufand pounds. Such amaz- 
ing difburfements to fupply a force that was far 
from confiderable, and whofe fphere of action,was ~ 
circumfcribed to the meer duties of a garrifon, afto- 
nithed all people, and made them very anxious for 

the 
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the iffue of a conteéft, the commentements of which 
+ were fo burthenfome. = 
-\_ Inconfequence of thefe prodigious expences, the 
price of all things was proportionably ‘raifed.: . That 
of thipping particularly rofe one fourth in -the-ton, 
The profits made by contractors and their niiine- 
rous connexions were much complained of ; but the 
multitudes who benefited, on the other hand, in 
the infinite variety of branches through which the 
public fervice was catried on, feemed-in fome mea- 
{ure to atone for, and countenance-this proftifion of 
treafure, : 
But thefe uncommon exertions wege, by the ‘ge- 
neral fatality of the times, doomed to be of fmall 
fervice. What from inattention, pr imexpertnefs, 
want of due care, and delays, it was fo late in the 
year before the tran{ports were in readinefs for fail- 
ing, that their ‘voyages were loft. They remained 
Jong wind-bound, and after leaving port, they met 
with fuch ftormy weather, that inftead of ‘being 
able to proceed, they were toffed to and fro in the 
Channel, and loft moft of the live ftock they had on 
board, before they could clear the coaft of Eng- « 
Jand. Nor even then did they meet with more fa- 
vourable circumftances. Their progrefs was re- 
tarded by a continuancé of bad weather : when ar- 
rived on the coaft of America, the winds, periodi« 
cal in thofe latitudes, drove them again: to fea, 
Some were forced away as far as the Weft Indies ; 
others, after beating along.the fhore, were captured 
by the American privateers, who were uncommonly 
active as foon as they received intelligence of their 
having failed from the Englith harbours. -*An in. 
confiderable number reached. Bofton at laft, after 
plying near four months on the feas. But the pro- 
* ‘vilions they brought were damaged ; and out of the 
prodigious quantity that had been collected in ee 
:-Jand, 
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land, but a wretched remnant was landed in Ames 
rica. : 


. Awakened by the furfferings of the garrifon at Bof- 


ton, a fubfeription was fet on foot towards the clofe 
of the year, for the reliet of the foldiers, and the 
families ‘of thofe that had died inthe fervice. The 
fabferiptien was liberal upon the whole ; but num- 
bers refafed.to contribute, from their difapproba- 
tion ef the meafures which it was calculated to en- 
courage, and in-which they would have thought 
chemielves guilty of participating, by countenanc- 
ing thofe who were employed to execute them: 
Some difappreved of it, as an igaominjous manner 
of fupporting the military profeffion, which-ought 
never to become an object of compafiion. No few 
moft bitterly complained that an injudicious applir 


catiomhad been made of the money that had been _ 


appropriated for the American fervice; and that 
with due oceconomy it would have abundantly fufr 
ficed ‘for all the wants and demands of the forces 
there, ; . : 
The feafon for the meeting of Parliament :was 
now appreaching ; and it was univerfally: expected 
that-party divifions would-become more violent. than 
ever. Rumours of combinations in favour of the 
“Americans were frequent, ‘and that they were pri- 
wately abettedby the advice and tefpondence, 
and affifted by the purfes of perfonages of high rank 
and importance.” Thefe reports fpread much alarm 
throughout the nagiop, and.greatly exafperated 
thofe who lodked upon the Americans as rebels, 
‘They could’ not hear, without the urmoft wrath 
and indignation, that any man in this country fhould 
dare to fupport'them,in fo treafonable a manner. 
it thas often been made a matter-of. difcuffion, 
‘whence thefe furmifes firft arofe, as-no difcoveryof 
«-fuch practices was ever made, notwithftanding the 


seany hints and fufpicions that were given and takeh 
ar 
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< atthis bufy period. It is mot probable that they 
. \ Orkginated in the vain conjectures of édle and unin- 
formed people, and were propagated by the weak 
and credulous, who feldom fail to exaggerate matr 
eérs of this kind, till at laft they gain ground, and, 
by imperceptible additions, become objects of pub- 
lic attention. : 
The opening of the feffion was marked by an ex- 
‘traordinary inflaice of this nature. -Mr. Sayre, a 
gentleman borsi in America,and at this timea bankeg 
4n London, was committed to the Tower ona charge 
of high treafon. It was at firft generally imagindd, 
‘that remittances of money had paffed through his 
hands from the difaffeGed in. Eagltad to their 
friends in America. But “the particulars of the 
“charge were of quite another fort. -He was cecufed 
‘of as bold and daring 4 confpiracy as ever was franied - 
‘in this counery, . His defign, it. was, Said, was to 
feize the King, as he went in ftate to Parliament, 
‘to carry him to the Tower, and thence 20 coavey 
him out of the kingdom, and in the mean time to 
alter the form of government, 
In order to effeét all this, a fum of money was to be 
“diftributed among fome of the ferjeants of theGuards, 
who with part of it weré to bribe thofe men in whom 
‘they could confide for fuch a -purpofe. wktic 
‘party fecured the King’s petfon, another was'to fave 
‘feized upon the Tower for-his reception. Noother 
‘preparations were mentiongd 4 executing the fur- 
‘ther intentions propéfed refpecting either. King or 
“government. : 
Tt was alledged, in vindication of Mr’ Sayre’s. 
commitment on this ftrange accufation, that the 
charge was clear and pofitive ; and that however, 
_-abfurd, fill fuch an attempt might be:made.: The 
“information being given to a feeretaty.of ftate ia his 
“official capacity, he-could not confiftently with his 
duty» forbear to proceed upon it according pt is 
a ~ wual 
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ufual forms, however he might think it improbable - 
or falfe’: the royal perfon was fo facred, that it , 
fhould be guarded from the renioteft pofibility of - 
danger. 

The conduct of the feeretary of ftate was allowed 
te be juftifiable in point of law, but there were 
many who queftioned the propriety of it, in regard 
to.prudence and good policy. it was faid, that 
the imprifonment, and poffible ruin of an. indivi- 
dual, ought not to have preceded 4 clofe and can- 
did inveitigation of a charge, attended with fuch+ 
glaring and pglpable improbability. 

"The news of this tranfaction alarmed the whole 
kingdom medic than any event that had yet happen- 
ed fince the King’s acceffion to the throne. Num- 
bers Began to be perfuaded, that the plots and ma- 
chinations fo much infifted’ upon of late, were 
well founded, and that this was a prelude to many 
others. 

The confinement of Mr. Sayre was very Strid 
and fevere. No perfon had accefs to him but his 

+ wife, and this indulgence was not obtained without 
difficulty. He did not however remain long in this 
fituation; at the expiration of five days, he was 
brought by an habeas before the Lord Chief Juftice 
of the King’s Bench, who, upon inquiring into the 
matter, admitted him to bail, upon a trifling fecu- 
rity for his appearance to anfwer to the charge. But 
as no profecution enfued, and the bail was difcharg-* 
ed, of courfe, he then fued the fecretary of ftate 
for unlawful imprifonment, and was by a jury ad- 
judgéda thoufand pounds damages. 

The feffion of Parliament was opened in the mean 
time with a {peech from the throne, complaining 
of the mifreprefentations that had been ufed in 

. America to feduce the people into a fyftem of opi- 
nions repugnant to the true conftitution of the Cas 
lonies, and to their fubordinate relation to Great 

. . Britain, 
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Britain. They had now proceeded fo far as to avow 
an open refiftance, and to feize the whole powers 


* Of government into their own hands, While they 


endeavoured to delude with fpecious profeffions of 
loyalty, they had in fact no other view than to 
eftablith an independem empire in America, But 
it was to be hoped the fpirit of the Britith nation 
was too high, and its refources too numerous, tame~ 
ly to acquiefce in the lofs of what had been acqui~ 
red with fo much toil, nurfed with fuch care, and 
Protected at fo great an expence of blood’ and 
treafure. A full exertion of thefe refources was now 
required. In the mean time, as clemency would 
be preferred to punifhment, in order to prevent the 
inconveniencies which might arife from” the great 
diftance 6f the Colonies, and to remove as fogn as 
poffible,. the calamities which the fuffered, autho- 
rity would be given tocertain perfons upon the fpot, 
to grant general or particular pardons and indémmi- 
ties, in fuch manner, and to fuch' perfons.as they” 
fhould think fit; to receive the fubmiffion of any 
Province or Colony which fhould be difpofed to 
return to its allegiance, and to reftore it to the free , 
exercife of its commerce, and to the fame protec. 
tion and fecurity as if it had never revolted. i 

The addrefs that was propofed by the minifterial 
party in anfwer to this*{peech, adopted its intent 
jn every point: but it met with a fevere oppofition, — 
which did not however prevent its being carried, 
like thofe in the preceding feffions. 

A nobleman of great rank and influence in the 
minority, moved, that inftead of concurring ig fuch 
an addrefs, a declaration. fhould be prefented, the 
purport of which should be, that the Houfe beheld ” 
with the utmoft concern the diforders and. difcon- 
tents in the Colonies rather increafed, than dimi- 
nithed, by the means that had been ufed to fupprefs * 
and allay them; a circumftance alone fufficient to 

? : : give. 
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givé reafon to fear, that thofe means were not oris 
ginally well confidered, or properly adapted to theit 
ends: that they were fatisfied by experience, that — 

' the misfortune pad,in a great meafure arifen. from 
the want of full ‘and perfe@ information. of the 

‘true ftate ‘and: condition of the Colonies by rea= 
fo of which; meafures injurieus:and  inefficaci- 
‘ous’ shad been ‘carried inte executions tending 
to tarnifh the luftre of the Britifh arms, te bring 

» difcredit on his Majefty’s councils, and to’ nou- 
rith, without hope of end, a moft unhappy civil 
war, ° : 

‘That deeply impreffed with the mélancholy ftate 
of public concerns, they would, in the fulleft in- 
formation they could obtain, and with the matu- 
re(t. deliberation they could employ, review the 
“whole of the late proceedings, that they might be en 
abled to'difcover, as they would be moft willing to 

_apply, the moft effectual means of reftoring order 
to the ‘diftracted affairs of the Britifh empire, con- 
fidence to his Majefty’s government, obedience, by 
‘& prudent and témperate ufe of its powers; to the 
authority of Parliament, andfatisfaétion and happi- 

“nefs to ‘all his people; that by thefe means they 
truft to avoid any occafion of having recourfe to the 
alatming and dangerous expedient of ealling in fos 
reign forces td the fupport of his Majefty’s autho- 

- vity within his ows dominions, and the ftill-more 
dreadful calamity ef thedding Britith blood by Bri+ 
tifh arms. o ; 

Long and ferious debates were occafioned by this 
motion, accompanied with the utmoft ftrength and 
vehemence of language. - The fpeech wasexamined 
with great freedom and feverity by the members in 

“oppofition. Miniftry was accufed of-having placed - 

_ the monarch of Great Britain in a more difficult and 

-difhonourable fituation than any Prince in aaa Ps 

; : € 
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He was no longer the fovereign of America; he 
had loft half his dominions, and the ether half 
"Was filled with difcontent and diffention. Corcupy 
tion and venality were the inftruments by which the 
kingdom was ruled; otherwife it could not hay¢ 
been brought to fo deplerable a condition. From 
the moft flourithing ftate in the univerfe, it was 
now become one of the moft unfortunate. All pub- 
lic virtue was loft; no fentiments were cherifhed 
but thofe of the meanett felfithnefs 3 every poffible 
encouragement was held out to facrifice the intereft 
of the realm to the views of fuch as were unable and. 
unworthy of governing it: thefe had by their de. . 
ftrudtive maxims, involved the nation ei a moft 
Pernicious conteft, that would, if parfuéd, prove 
the infallible ruin of the Britith empire. It was 
founded upon haughtinefs, tyranny, and impru- 
dence; all three concurred fo manifeftly in fuppare 
ting it, that no man, unlefg deftiryte of all el * 
ings of juftice, enflaved by the. moft venal pro. 
fligacy, or totally void of underftanding, could have 
been prevailed upon to give .it any- countenance.» 
So fudden and inftantaneous a deftrudtion of a great 
and mighty power, could not be paralleled in hif. 
tory. The very outfet of this fatal quarrel had al. 
teady fevered a greater extent of teritory from Bri« 
tain, than had by the moft tapid conqueft ever yet 
known, been loft in fo thort a time, and unexpe@t. - 
ed a manner. ; . 

The charge of aiming at “independence, fo con- 
tinually imputed to the Colonies had no real foun. 
dation. It was a fuppofition which indeed our,con- 
duét might induce them to realize; but they had 
hithierto frmaly denied it, by every affervation which 
is held félemn and binding in’ fociety, and had 
¢qually sefuted it by their deeds. Whoever under- 
flood the intereft, and was acquainted with the.tem- - 
per and inclination of the Americans, knew that 
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they harboured no fuch withes. But if we per 

‘fifted in the execution of plans fo odious to them, 

it could not be expeéted, that men fo naturally im- ’ 
patient of oppreffion, would not prefer independ- 

ence to a connection that brought flavery upon 

them. Hf England meant“to retain them, it muft 

aliow them the rights of. Englifhmen, otherwife 

they would fecure the contimuance of them by a 

total feparation from this country: ameafure which 

no iar in his right mind could blame. them for, as 

herein they woutd:act according to thé diétates of 
oftrict juitice, and in perfect conformity.to the max- 

ims of that‘confticution, which they and their fore- 

fathers hae fo long been taught to confider as the 

beft and wifefi that ever was framed for the govern- 

ment of mankind. 

They were accufed of profeffing attachment and: 
foyalty with no other intention than to deceive, and 
gain time for the more fecure accomplithment of 
their defigns againft this country: but this impu- 
tation was eafily anfwered by the conftant tenour of 
all their propofals and reprefentations. Inftead of 
jeading the Britifh miniftry ‘into wrong notions of 
their intentions, they had, without the leaft referve 
or equivocation, told them in the plaineft language 
that words could form, that they would by no means 
fubmit to the terms held ‘out to them; this they 
had invariably done fronr the commencement of this 
unhappy altercation: they had, in fhort, ated the 
part of men; they Had fpoken their minds;. and 
kept their words; they had .threatened refiftance 
if we proceeded to force. Having embraced this 
as.our taft refource, they had of courfe employed 
the other. Of what therefore could we complain, 
but of not believing them in time, of thinking 
meanly and injurioufly of them, and in that ‘per- 
fuafion of having adopted a fyftem which experi« 
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Miniftry' could not pretend they had béen impofed 
. Upon by fpecious reprefentations in any ‘ftage’ of the 
bufinefs. The truth was, they fully urfderftood 
the’Americans, but they undervalued their chatacs 
ter, and defpifed their menaces + they promifed 
themfelves an eafy victory over fuch men as thejt 
idéas depictéd them ; the methods of compulfion 
‘were proportioned to thofe ideas ; and-now that 
they were found inadequate, an exculpation ‘wad 
fought, by throwing the blame of deception atid 
falfehood upon people; who, inftead of deceiving 
and mifleading them, had on the contrgry; convina 
ced them that they themfelves were guilty of thé 
groffeft ‘ignorance and infatuation; i fting to 
think and hope that the conqueft of Atnerica was 
not an enterprize of the greateft difftulty,~and 
would not involve the Whole Britith empire in ond 
common mins 8 ‘ 
But what could be expetted of 4 ininiftry ‘that 
was wilfully guilty of an accumulation of ‘érrbis ? 
The very firft fteps they took were untfuceefsful s they 
equally mifcarried in the fecond, and ‘in the many 
others which pride and ignorance had dictated; yet 
ho repulfe could overthrow their obftinacy. The 
confequences of their imprudence were fo obvious, 
that they required no fagacity to be forefeen ; they 
had been circumftantially predicted, and unhappily 
for Britain, events had verified the prediGtion, 
Seffions had followed each other in thefe conftant 
forewarnings on the one hand, and in the moft illi« 
beral infinuations on the other. Whoever oppofed 
the miniftry, was teprefented as an enemy to hig 
tountry,—an abettor of rebellion 3 and yet in what 
did this oppofition confit ? In the moft fervent ine 
treaties to ponder well on the meafures they were 
framing, to avoid any that might irritate and drive 
the Americans te defperation ; to beware of any 
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that would lead to effufion of blood, and profufior 
of treafure.- = 

The advice and caution recommended by the op- 
pofition, were, reprobated aa the remoftrance of 
taétious meng -difappointed in their-aims at power, 
and who thought themfelVes alone entitled to di- 
re&t. The knowledge and information at which 
they pretended, was defcribed as founded on their, 
own conjeétures and prefumption, and void of 
teality. : 

But whence was itthat minifiry received that intel- 
ligence on which. they ereéted the fatal fyftem that 
now alarmed all parties ? From: individuats appoint- 
ed by thestfelves to fuperintend the affairs of a-peo- 
ple, to whom they were particularly odious ; who 
hadélong fufpected them of fecret enmity ; who had 
more. than once petitioned for their removal ; and 
who feemed refolved never to acquiefce under the 
authority of fuch delegates. 

Had men of true wifdom been at the head of ad- 
miniftration, would they have continued fuch indi-. 
viduats in the feats of government over a people by 
whom they were held in fuclf odium ? ‘Would they 
not have prudently yielded to the difcontents of a 
refpeétable public, and endeavoured to ftifle them 
by condefcenfion ? But inftead of recalling thefe in- 
ftruments of diffention between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, they openly cherifhed and encouraged. 
them, aud fecretly gave them their confidence. It 
was by the intelligence they received in their cor- 
refpondence with men of this defcription, that mi- 
niftrf had tong been guided; thefe were their in- 
former's and direétors ; actuated by that difpleafuse 
and refentment which they felt, on accoynt of the 
hatred and contempt they experienced from thofe 
aver whom they ruled, they mifreprefented them, 


and fought to-render their difpofitions unacceptable 
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fp goverament at home, by deferibing them as ftub- 
born and refractory. Stale 

"But were the defigning and interefted. reprefen- 
tations of official individuals folely and implicitly 
to be relied upon ? Were they not acceflarily influ 
enced by views of emélument, to preferve theig 
places by courting their fuperiors ? They well knew 
the arbitrary turn of thefe, and humoured it accord. 
ingly : they efponfed and fed their inclinations and 
Prejudices: they became, in fhort, the faithful 
reprefentatives of their mafters. 

Thefe were the fources from whence flowed aco- 
pious meafure of thofe evils that now excited fo 
much complaint. While men of this ch: eT were 
trufted,: and made the confidential wifers of thofe 
who prefided at the head of a nation, what could.be 
“expected but deceit and impofition, followed by a 
train of errors-and mifcondwd, ill fortune and ca- 
lamity ? PAE, Bae se co 

The employment of foreign: troops. to reduce 
‘America, was an obje& animadverted upon by op- 
pofition with peculiar violence and indignation. 
This, indeed, of all the minifterial meafures, met 
with the moft acrimonious notice, both in and out 
of Parliament. It was reprefented as the complé- 
tion of the defpotic fcheme, framed in the minds of 
imperious Governors, for the total inflavement of 
an unfortunate people, who had been guilty of re- 
fifting their arbitrary authority. 

Foreigners, faid oppofition, were now taught that 
Britain, with all its boafted greatnefs, could not find 
people at home to fight its battles, The fucce’s of 
its projects depended upon the valour of ftrangers : 
thefe werg now to draw their fwords in its defence, 
and to be the fupporters of its interefts and its re- 
putation. 

Who could behold fo difgraceful a racafure, with- 
eut feeling for that lois of national hononr which it 
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mutt occafion ? All Europe would view it in that 
light; and we fhould henceforth fuffer the mortifi; 
cation of being reputed much more converfant in 
the lucrative, than jn the honourable arts, and of 
pafling. for a. people averfe to the profeffion of 
arms. es 

But exclufive of the difgyace entailed upon our 
character, the danger of fuch a fy ftem was no lefs 
apparent. What reafon had we to truft an army of 
foreigners, who could poffibly harbour no motives 
of enmity, to the people againft whom they were 
+o be employed ? We thould. be very cautious’ to 
whom we efitrufted our arms infuch @ quagrel ; the 
country where thefe foreign fuccours were to wage 
war for us, Was precifely that to which we had fo 
often inticed numbers to emigrate from their native 
homes, by promifes of more eafe and happincfs- 
than they could enjoy in their own country. Ame- 
rica was, in fa€t, the promifed land, reprefented by 
Great Britain to all che European nations, as the 
feat of freedom and felicity, prepared through her 
wifdom and, care far the reception ‘af all thofe who 
were tired of their condition-at home, and willing 
to try their fortune in this new part of the world. 

The majority of the foldiers, and many of the 
officers deftined for our affiftance, had been bred in 
rural occupations, and would need very little invi- 
tation to quit our ftandards, and join acommunity, 
where they would find fecurity from want and op- 
preffion : the profpedt of enjoying eafe and plenty, 
was a temptation which no man could refift, who 
was daily experiencing the reverfe, and proferred 
the means to deliver himfelf from fuch a fituation. 

The Americans themielves were amazed that we 
fhould have adopted fuch a meafure. Nimbers of 
the inhabitants in fome of the’ Colonies, “were 
natives of thofe parts from which thefe fuccours 
were expected: they would not fail to influence 
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anany of thefe to come over to their friends and coun- 
trymen, and partake of the benefits and comforts of 
.aland that was now become the refuge of all the 
unfortunate and diftreffed throughout urope. 

The landed intereft was next appealed to. ‘The 
gentry of England werg ferioufly admonithed’ ‘to 
confider thoroughly the queftion now before them. 
If fururity was to be conjectured by the paft, 
with what hopes of fuccefs could they vote for a 
miniftry, that had undeviatingly trod a path of 
perpetual mifchance ? Not one méafure had fucceed- 
ed.of the many they had recommended 3 whatever 
they had propofed and carried had proguced cither 
difgrace or calamity ; nothing, in a word, prof- 
pered which they took in hand. Thisfurely was 
a valid motive to fufpeét that fomething effentially 

. erroneous was at the bottom of their projeéts, —~ 

After failing in fo thany undertakings, niiniftry 
now propofed one-of more importance and magni- 
tude than any that had preceded, “A mighty grmy. 
was now to be tranfported over the ‘o¢ean ta Nort 
America; and a fleet no lefs formidable was to at- 
tend it. This numerous body of men were fent to 
conquer America, every Province of which was un- 
der arms, and in daily expeétation of the arrival of 
this terrible armament, ae 

Here, continued oppofition, let every man coolly 
attend to the refpective fituation of our*people, and 
of the Amerjcans, Thefe ftanding on their own 
ground, and environed by their friends and all the 
relources of a rich and fertile foil, provided with 
all the neceffaries and comforts of life, at a cheap 
and eafy rate: thofe at an immenfe diftance® from 
every help, and expofed to all mannet of diftrefs’ 
withouteexpectation of relief; furrounded by ene- 
mies on fea and land, exploring every latitude 
through which affiftance might be brought, and. 
ftopping every channel-of fupply,, - 

: D4 Ta 
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’ In this terrible pofition, with mot an article ré- 
quifite for the fuftenance of life to be drawh 
from the ground where they are to be ftation- 
ed, let prudent} men reflect on that mals of money 
which inuft be expended to find them in the moft 
common and indifpenfible neceflaries : let them re- 
fle& that Englith markets mutt fend them whatever 
is wanted for theit confumption,; and let them not 
forget, that every article thus procured, muft, at 
anh immenfe price, be fent to them acrofs the At- 
hantic ocean. - fies 

,, Thus it was clear, that difficulties of every de- 
feription would attend the expedition that was pro- 
jected ; and that nothing but ‘fuccefy would fave the 
troops frorrrfalling into the hands of the Americans, 
‘They had no place of retreat ; and no medium was 


“Ieffthem, but to defeat the enemy, or to fly for. 
Afhelter to their thips. This latter was an alternative 


of fo ignominious a nature, that it was not doubted 
the Britith troops would indure every fort of hard- 
fhip, and face every danger, tather than recur to 
it. In which cafe it was much to be dreaded, from 
the greatnefs of their {pirit, that after long ftriv- 
ing with infurmountable obftacles, and making the 
the moft defperate and fruitlefs efforts, they wowld 
at length, through the deftructive confequences ne+ 
ceflarily attending the continual exertions of their 
valour,’ be fo reduced, as to be compelled to-give 
up the conteft from abfolute inability te profe- 
cute it. 

But allowing that the forces intended for Ame- 
rica, would be fo numerous as to be completely able 
to keep the field, and repel the Americans, what- 
ever fucceffes were obtained, would probably be 
purchafed at a heavy price. Their knowledge of 
the country, and their expertnefs in the mannef of 
fighting refulting from its fituation, would always 
render them a formidable enemy, notwithfanding 
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the advantages of difcipline and fubordination in the 

Britith troops. But even thefe would, be of much 

» defs utility in America than elfewhere 3 and thofe 
who were the moft cohverfant in European: cam- 
paigns, would find, on their arrival there, that they 
would have much more to learn than they had been 
aware of, before they could be efteemed com- 
pletely qualified for the bufinefs committed to their 
charge. 

In the mean -time, however fuccefsful they 
might prove in the field of battle, this would 
not deprive the Americans either of their cous 
Tage or activity. It was ho more tan they ex- 
petted : they did not give out that the intended 
to'make any regular ftand upon even ¥round, unlefs 
the fuperiority of advantages were fo manifeit agate. 

-infure a vidtory. They Propofed no more than to 
weary and harrafs our People by continual fkir- 
mifhes ; a thode of warring in which they were un- 
commonly fkilful, by the quicknefs and dexterity 
with which they were Known to handle their fire 
arms. The face of the- country was fo univerfally 
interfperfed with woods, rivers, defiles, and ftron 
holds, that they would never be at a lofs far ad: 
Varttageous pofitions, from whence it would be dif. 
ficult to diflodge them without facrificing multi. 
tudes, ‘ . 

In this manner the war might be pratracted for 
along {pace of time, withoue affording the leaft 
hope of a termination, -Mean while we could not 
flatter ourtelves with uninterrupted fuccefs : the 
too might hope to meet with lucky days, with this 
difference in their favour, that a repulfe or a defeat 


be récruited from a variety of quarters; while a 
diminution of numbers on our fide, would neceffa. 
tily leave QUI treaps in a Mate of debility, and con- 

; : > fequently 
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fequently of inaétivity, that would render the ene-. 
my mafter of his own time and operations, till our 
reinforcements arrived ;-during which interval, a va- 
riety of accidents might happen affentially detri- 
mental to our intereft,-and impoffible to prevent 
from the inadequatenefs of our ftrength to act with 
fufficient energy in the various and continual fcencs 
of fuch a complication of hoftilitics, ‘ 

Nor fhould it be forgotten, that through this in- 
ceflant practice of arms,- the Americans would gra- 
dually inure themfelves to the dangers and feats of 
war, and become no lefs proficient than our own 
troops.- Toxuppofe a radical-deficiency in that peo- 
ple, of thofe qualities that form a foldier, was not 
worthy of*a@™rious anfwer : their behaviour upon 
fundry occafions in the late war, and fince the com-~ 
jméncement of the prefent hoftilities, was an ample . 
refutation of all furmifes of this kind, 

It was therefore highly probable, that in a mode- 
rate lapfe of time, they would profit fo well by the 
leffons we fhould have taught them, as to arrive at 
an equality in the regularity. of difcipline’ and fci- 
ence of tactics with our awn people. As the cere 
tainty of this could not reafonably be called in que{- 
tion, it was an object deferving of the moft ferious 
confidération. As foon ag they found themfelves 
upon a parity with our troops in fo material a point, 
they would of courfe become more fearlefs ‘and en- 
terprizing, and would feck every opportunity of 
encountering them that was not too hazardous and 
decifive, Prudence would forbid them to. expofe 
themfelves to general engagements, but no octa- 
fion would be neglected to affail us in every quarter, 
The numbers that would be deftroyed in this man- 
ner, would neceffarily be confiderable,.and fo ef- 
feétually diminith our firength, as to put it oat of 
eur. power to avail ourfelves of thofe favourable oc~ 

currences, 
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urrences, the improvement of which might require 
4 larger force than that remaining in our poffeftian, 

In the mean time, the €xpences concomitant on 
a war of this kind would be enormous. Smail 
would be the fupplies of neceffaries from a country 
where every individual would make a merit of with- 
holding or concealing them from qur people, Force 
alone would procure us the means of fubfiftence 
where they could be found; but on this we might 
tely, that whatever could not be removed oyt of 
ourreach, would be deftroyed, fooner than fuffered ' 
torfall into our hands. In fuch a fituation it was clear 
that the charges of fuch an army as was propofed, 
would prove a burthen, the weight of which would 
more thay any ather contribute to reaqer the coun- 
tenance of war infupportable, 

Let it however be fuppofed that thefe prodigious” 
efforts met with the-defired fuccefs, and that after 
a deluge of blood fpitt on both: fides, the flaughter 
thould ceafe, through the complete overthrow of 
the American armies, what a fpeétacle would next 
appear ta reward us far the havack we fhould have 
made on that unhappy continent }? Thofe wha had 
been witneffes of the ravages fcammitted during the 
laft war in Germany, and of the recent defalation in 
Poland, were bet able ta anfwer that quettion, 

Not however-to exaggerate matters, what could 
a commercial ftate propofe by retaining the poffef. 
fion of a country, after deftroying, at a ruinous ex- 
alee whatever made it worthy of prefervation ? 

opuloufnefs, wealth, and induftry, were the only 
pbjects Great Britain had in view, in fettligg and 
cultivating America, The eftablithment.of them 
upon the profperous footing they were in at prefent, 
had coff the nation immenfe fums, and had requi- 
ted the lahourg and folicitude of near two centuries 
from their firft foundation. Experience had taught 


- mankind, that though the accomplithment of their 


»  deftruétion 
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deftruction might be a work of expedition and faci-. 
lity, yet it was a matter of great difficulty to effect 
their reftoration. If in the impetuofity of rage and 
vengeance this fhould be the fate of America, what 
would be the emoluments of bringing it to fubjec- 
tion? The obftinacy of the ‘people there was known 
to be fuch, that fooner than fubmit, they had re- 
folved, if unable to maintain their ground, to fet 
fire to their towns and habitations, and retire into 
qthe interior parts of.the land, where they would fix 
themielves in places inacceffible to our arms. Here 
they would continue unfubdued, and fatigue us by 
perpetual alarms and: incurfions.. Meanwhile the 
depredationgand miferies of war would ‘have riined 
the Provinces along the coaft; flaughter and famine 
«awauld have confumed great numbers of the inha- 
bitants; the remainder would be fo broken and de- 
preft, that they would not think in fuch a condition 
of renewing their former puriuits ; they would lofe 
their vigour and activity, and confine themfelves to 
the procuring of a meer livelihood. Such was the 
« uftal deftiny of countries over-rin and defolated by 
the devaftations of war, 7", 

With fuch a profpeét before them, how were the 
people of England to be repaid the expences incur- 
yed in the reduétion of America} glghe enormity of 
them exceeded all the ufual caleyfArons in fuch mat- 
ters: Euro expeditions were nb ftandards where- 

' by to meafur&hem, The opulence of Great Bri- 
taing however immenfe, would not be’ found ade- 
qnate ta the aggregate of thofe prodigious fums that 
would of neceflity be called for in the courfe of ‘fa 
tedious and remote an undertaking, and amidft fo. 
yaft a-theatre of operations. Perfeverange in fo 
many difSculties, would only increafe them. An 

_ additional load of debt would be the unavoidabis®’ 
confequence ; but the realm was already fo oppref- 
ied with taxes and duties of all i aes 

if : fac 
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fuch as were the moft expert in contriving ways and 
means, were at a lofs where to difcover any further 
tefources, even for the payment of the intereft, ; 
But on a fuppofition that funds could be found to 
anfwer all:exigencies, what end would be attained 
in the fubjugation of America but that of revenge a 
This might fatisfy haughtinefs and rancour, but 
was it confiftent with policy to fuffer fuch motives 
to doom to perdition fo extenfive and beneficial a 
commerce as that. of our Colonies? It was in vain 
to flatter ourfelves that this would not be the “cafe, * 
The difpofition of the inhabitants would be reftlefs 
in their endeavours to refift and to expell.us; this 
would be their fole aim ; they would, chearfully 
confent to a penurious life, and to hafd fare in the 
ftrong holds and faftneffes to which. they would ze. 
‘tire, rather than permit 4 quiet enjoyment of their 
country to an enemy. - Thofe who yielded to our 
power, and among whém we eftablifhed our quarters, 
would become indefatigable {pies Rpon all our mo- 
tions and defigns, and give their countrymen fuck 
Perpetual intelligence, as would fruftrate all attemprs 
againft them; while they, on the other hand, would 
hot leave us amoment of quiet, and would defeat all 
our endeavpurs to reftore obedience and tranquility. 
In fuch: alighs the conqueft of America wauld be. 
a meer delufion: would, in faét,.be ome 2 fcene 
of inceffant warfare, ‘and, drain ug es men and 





our money inthe fame manner 23 afhappened to . 

Spain in that long courfe of fruitiels ‘and ruinous . 
hoftilities in the Low Countries, which entirely 

broke at laft the firength of that monarchy. 

Deprived of one third of her trade, which wag - 
the proportion allowed to that of the Colonies, did 
Great Britain perceive from whence fhe was to re- 
~~ place it? Fortunate accidents might eventually pre. 
vent her from finking under fo dreadful a preflure ; 
bur was it prudent to trad to bare cafualties? The 
ay - chances 
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chances were evidently againft her; all Europe wad 

taken up in “the improvement of commerce; every _ 

country cherifhed the branches peculiar to it with 
an invidious partiality ; and they all feemed to bare 

a marked enmity or envy to Britain. watt; 
Allthefe were cogent motives to induce reafoti- 

able and provident men, to relax in theit refent- 

ment to the Colonies, and not to indulge a revenge 
which would ultimately fall upon Great Britain. Ts 
private animofities, men were often apt, by profe- 
cuting them, to wound thenifelves through the fide 
of an enemy, This would inevitably be the cafe of 

Britain; if fhe perfifted in the determination ‘to carry 

into execitiqn the dreadful threats fhe +had~de- 

hounced againft America. 

———~Such were the manifeft and unexaggerated con= 
fequences of the reduétion 6f America, confidered 
merely in a commercial view. But there was ano- 
ther of fo alarming a nature, as ought alone to pre- 
ponderate againft all other confiderations. This 
was the enormous increafe of the military lift, and 
of all its concomitances. Great complaints had 
often been made that unneceflary numbers of 
troops were kept in pay; and that a militia alone 
ought to be. entrufted with the guard and de- 
fence of afree country. Byt what wouldthe mur- 
murs of the nation be, when they beheld the vaft 
armies that muft be raifed and maintained for the 
purpofes now in contemplation. 

The people of England were naturally jealous 
and featful of any acceffion of power to the Crown 3 
but it would in the prefent cafe become inevitably 
more confiderable than ever. What would render 
it more particularly an object of fufpicion and ter- 

‘ror, would be the number of foreign troops taken 
into the Britith fervice. Thefe being, like other 

military levies, entirely at the difpofal of the Crown, 
anuft give it fach a weight and influence, as could 
; not 


a 
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shot failto excite continual apprehenfions, and occa- 

fion. general umbrage. . 

' After confidering the confequences of a war with 

America, fhould the arms of Britain prove fo -fue- 

cefsful as to overcome the Americans in the field’ 

and compel them to AY for retuge to the difficult 

recefics and inacceffible traéts in their back fettle- 

ments, impartiality now required that the other fide 

of the queftion thould be attended to; and that we 

thould alfo duly examine, what our fituation would, 
be, in cafe we thould be unable to ftand our ground 

upon that continent. : Oy : 

Many there were who’ would not even admit the 
pofhibility, “much lefs the probability*of fuch an 
event: perfons of this fort were not to be argued 
with ; but as reafon and experience had fhown these 
events of this defcription had often come to pafs, 
it behoved ‘every unprejudiced man to reflect. on 
what mutt follow, thould the attempts of: Britain be 
defeated, : 

Should we therefore meet with a reffiftance too 
ftrong and well conduéted to be overcome; fhould 
the Americans empldy the many advantages refult- 
ing from the diftancetof their fituation, and the na- 
tural impediments oftheir country fo fkillfully and fo 
fortunately as to foil us in our endeavours to fubdue 
them; fhould our troops on fhore be wafted in fruit. 
lefs attacks and expeditions, and our fleets prove 
unable to cut off thofe fupplies which either their 
own or foreign thipping would be employed to pro. 
cure ; if after a long, fevere, and expentive conteft, 
Britain thould be neceffitated to give it up,’ what 
would be her condition and circumftances in cafe of 
fucha failure ? 

No nation upon earth is more fufceptible rhan 
the Englith, of the mortification arifing from public. , 
difgraces. It would be overwhelmed with grief and 
fhame gt the diminution of its glory, purchafed 

Si cheew et 7 fue 
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fuch an expence of blood and and treafure, and now , 
tarnifhed in fo unlooked for a manner. Both our po- 
litical and martial character would fuffer on this 
occafion: we fhould be taxed with want of pru- 
dence and forefight : we fhould be accufed of de-+ 
fect in military abilities: ‘ve fhould undergo all 
thofe imputations which are the ufual concomitants 
of adverfe fortune. The eyes of Europe would be 
fixed upon us, in order to difcover by what methods 
,our diftreffes could be converted to the advantage 
of fo many rivals ;- the dread we were held in no 
longer operating, we fhould be expofed to ill ufage 
and infult, ahd obliged at laft, perhaps, to turn our 
arms againf thefe foreign aggreffors, after haying 
ufed them unTuccefsfully againft our own people. 


-—- this was not the language of party and malevo-~ 


lence; it was founded on the probability of the 
fame events befalling us, that had befallen other 
ftates before, Ifthe fubje€&t was duly confidered, 
we had every reafon to apprehend this would be our 
deftiny. Every thing feemed to confpire againft 
our prefent meafures, and to warn us to defift front 
their profecution. The ftremgth and preparations 
of America alone were an object highly deferving 
of our refleétions : it had been fhown that we fhould 
meet, with infinite difficulties in contending with 
them. But who could remain foignorant of Euro- 
pean politics, as to cntertain a moment’s doubt, 
thac America would be fecretly, if not openly fup- 
ported in her refittance ? It was unneceflary to enu- 
merate thofe who would be ready to befriend her : 
the lif was.compofed of every power that ftood 
in awe of Btitgin ; it” was therefore numerous, and 
it behoved us to calculate well our own ftrength, 
before we ventured fo encounter with that of, fo 

many enemics. . 
Europe had long made it the capital maxim of 
her politics, to combine againft every ftate that was 
. ecome 
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becomte“formidable to the reft. Tp this combina. 
tion. the United Provinces of the Neiheflands owed, 

“in a great meafure, their emancipation ftom the. 
Spantth yoke. After humbling Spain, the ambi. 
tion of the Houfe of Apftria was ‘curbed by a like 
affociation, Another was afterwards formed againft 
France with the fame intent and fuccefs; and now 
it was the turn of Great Britain to be oppofed in the 
ike manners eae 
Thefe were precedents that required our utmoft 
attention, whenever we took into confideration the 
affairs of our Colonies. We fhould notelelude obras 
felves with 3 fond expectation, that the c uarrel bes 
tween Great Britain and America would “be con- 
fined to thefe two combatants; as Tany would’ 
.enter into it, as thought themfelves interefted in 
thwarting-s, 22 PT eo ae 
It wag “highly “praBable; therefore, that by. are 
tacking Atiericy, we thould invo yé culties ni 
all Europe. This would bea fuation which thé. 
moft fanguine favourers of hoftilities againft the 
Colonies mutt allow to be very alarming. ’ Yet 
they could not deny the juftnefs of fuch a furmife. 
Private and clandeftine fuccours of ammunition and 
warlike ftores had already ‘found their way from 
foreign parts into. the harbours of America; this 
was a prelude, which would, with the more like- 
lihood, lead to further affiftance, as the partiality 
of the world. to the Colonifts was notorious, and the 
withes of ‘the major part of Europe were decidedly 
in their favour, ae ae ei hhigcke OM 
Notwithftanding thé Opulence, ‘the; power, the 
fpitit of Great Britain, could the flattet herfelf with 
any well-founded hope, of being able to tefift the 
impreffion that would be made upon her-fronf every 
quarter of the world ? It would be happy, were fhe 
fo obftinate as-to adhere to her Prefent fyftem, if, . 
Vou.H. Nog EB ; after 
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after lofing her Colontes, the efcaped herfelf fromm 
‘the dangers that would encompafs her at home. 

To what infatuation, therefore, was it owing, 
that menaced with fuch evidentand indubitable pe- 
tils, fhe would-be fo unadvifed as to affront them 
without abfolute neceffity ? When a nation’s deareft 
interefts, or its honour are at ftake, it cannot dil- 
play too much refolution and intrepidity in the de- 
fence and prefervation of fuch valuable objeéts.: but 
when its motive for drawing the -fword is to affert 
uncertain and queftionable rights, it cannot fheath 
it too foon, when it pereeives that the generality of 
mankiad not only contradict its: opinion, but have 
formed a tonfederacy in order the mofe effectually 
to refift its views. 

nowe'This was a fairand impartial ftate of the queftion, 
without favour or prejudice to any party. The’ 
queftion itfelf was of fuch magnitude and impor- 
tance, that it was a great misfortune it fhould be 
Confidered as liable to caufe any other than a friend- 
ly and carneft difeuffion among all true friends to 
this country, without exciting heats and animofi- 
ties, which had never been rhore unfeafonable than 
at the prefent juncture. 

Thefe arguments and reprefentations of the mi- 
nority, were copioufly anfwered by the fupporters 
of government; who contended that they were 
evidently calculated to imprefs the public with an 
undue apprehenfion of the fituation of national af- 
fairs, and to deter it from ating, with fpirit and dee 

. Cifion, im ‘ 
The Americans, it-was warmly aiferted, aimed 
openly and explicitly at independence : toaffirm the 
contrary, was equally weak and falfe.. Had they 
not taken, poffefion of all the powers of govern- 
ment, levied forces, and-raifed money for their pay 

d fuftenance, iffued bilis of credit, and exercifed 

- dyery other aft of foverignty? Their pregences- of 

3 " foyalty 
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. loyalty were contradiGted by all their actions. While 
tranfmitting addreffes and petitions to the Throne; 
they were preparing for an obftinate continuance of 
war ; arid boatted among themfclves of the ftrength 
they had colle&ted, and, of the refolutions and ar- 
rangeinents they had taken for that purpofe. Their 
difcourfes, their publications, their correfpondencey 
were full of the plans they were forming for thé. 
€ftablithment of the new corftitution they had in 
view. They aiready {poke of America asa feparaté 
flatc, and as no longer intending to ackttowledge 
any fubordination to Great Britain., Who could, 
after {uch unqueftionable proofs of their defigns, 
call them’‘a dutiful and loyal people $+ 

Were one even to allow the veracity of their pro- 
feffions, what was their amount? An atknowl 
ment of the fovercignty over thetn of the Monarcis 
who wears the Crown of Britains. But does this ac- 
ktiowledgment include obedience to the legiflative 
power, tormed by that fovereigin and his Parlia- 
ment ? By no means: it goes no further than a fus 
perficial undefined hommage, binding them .to nos 
obligation of compfiance with the royal injunctions, 
and leaving them in the full poffeffion of all their 
claims. : 

Could confidence and reconciliation take place 
upon fuch terms? All had been tried in order to 
effect them which the wifdom of Parliament could 
faggeft; but the obftinacy of the Colonifts was 
inflexible. They feemed regardlefs of the exe’ 
tremities to which all things were haftening by 
the violence of their procéedings, They* treated 
this country with equal contempt and {ufpicion. 
They conftrued its moderation into fear; and its 
farbearance into temporifing, ; 

Though Parliament had not formally given up the. 
fight of taxation ; it had placed that matter on fuch 
a footing, that the Colonies were authorifed to tax 

Ez. themfelves 
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themfelves. But far from being fatisfied with that _ 
permiffion, they tefufed to exercife it as requefted s 
no fpecific fam had been demanded ; they were left 
at their own eption to decide its amount ; but fuck 
was their unconciliating temper, that while they had 
full caufe to be perfuaded thata moderate contribu- 
tion would fuffice, they would not even conde~ 
fend to offer any. ' 

Such behaviour made it evident, that as they ne 
longer intended to pay any regard to the authority 
of Britain, no accommodation with them could be 
expected. Our duty was now to carry our terms 
in the one hand, and our {word in the other: to be- 
have otherwife would fubject us to neglect, and rene 
der us contemptible. 

Much had been infifted on the propriety of res 
verting to that fituation in which the connection be- 
tween Great Britain and America ftood at the conclu- 
fion of the lat war; but this was a difficult and 
complicated object ; it involved the repeal of every 
act made fince that period, and was, in fact, aceffion 

of the moft neceflary jurifdiétion over the Colonies. 

Jt was no longer time.to inquire into the caufes 
of the refpetive fituation of Great Britain and her 
Colonies at this‘day. The bufinefs now in hand was 
to compofe ail differences between them, as effetu- 
ally and as fpeedily as poffible. Both parties, as 
in moft altercations, had been guilty of errors s 
‘but it was moft advifable to bury them in oblivion, 
and attend only to the cure of.prefent diforders. It 
were to be wifhed, however, et thofe whe recom- 
mended this inquiry, would remember, in the in- 
temperance of their zeal tor America, that Great 
Britam. was the country of which théy were, by 
their perfonal fituation, principally bound to cons 

-fult the welfare. 

The meafures propofed by miniftry were clearly 
aiGated by neceflity. Defiance was bidden to this 
: : Z country j © 
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. ountrys armies were taifed, war proclaimed, and 
its lawful rights trampled upon. The Americans 
had now gone fo far, that it was incumbent on us 
to meet them as their fuperiors, and compel them 
to acknowledge their inferiority. It were fhameful 
to difplay lefs {pirit than they manifefted upon this 
occafion. They had taken up arms to maintain an 
unjuft revolt from their parent ftate; but we were 
contending for juftice, honour, and dominion.— 
We muft either valiantly fupport thefe pretenfions, 
or difgracefully abandon the fovercignty of Ame- 
rica, and demean ourfelyes in the eyes of all Europe. 

The fate of Great Britain, as it had*’been often be- 
fore, was how again in fufpence. After having for a 
long courfe of years, flourithed beyond any monarchy 
in Chriftendom, it remained to be decided, whether 
this profperity thould have any further duration. 
Should thofe rich and powerful Colonies, the works 
of her hands, the fruits of her induftry, planted 
With fo much care, nurfed with fuch conftant at- | 
tention, and guarded with fo great anxiety, fhould 
they, through the mifguided hands of their Owns 
peopie, be unduttfully fevered from the parent 
flate, and through the machinations of falfe tiends 
to them, and fecret foes to Us, ungratefully become 
our declared enemies, fuch a fcene would be exhi- 
bited as had no precedent either in ancient or mo- 
dern hiftory. 

It was to prevent fuch a calamity that Britain had 
recourfe to arms. She was confcious that a fevere 
trial was at hand, but the fooner fhe entered the 
field, the lefs of difficulty fhe fhould hav’ to en- 
counter, as the enemy would be the lefs ptepared. 
Much depended upon giving him no leifure to form 
thofe many arrangements he had projected; they 
were hoftile in the higheft degree, and fhould there-. 
fore be obviated with the utmoft expedition. Af. 
‘Ler giving repeated proofs of patience, forbearance, 
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and an ardent defire of reconciliation, on the entira 
failure of every hope and expectation of this kind, 
the only mealure now left to this country was to fum- 
mon all/her {pirit and vigour, and to exert them ef- 
fectually. ae 
True it was, that to reduce America to obedi- 
ence was an arduous tafk; but that was no argue 
ment againft the arrempt. It had lately been ufual 
to reprefent the Americans as invincible upon their 
own ground, and that ro enceavour at a fubjugatian 
of that country, would be labour loft: bur fuch rez 
prefentations were calculated to difpirit and deter 
the Britifh natfon from acting with that courage and 
energy which were now requifite. Allewing the 
Americans to he brave and refolute, Englifhmen 
_were their equals at leaft in alt military qualitica- 
tions, and were not to be terrified by the defcrip- 
tion of the dangers and obftacles they were to meet 
ies ; they had furmounted gs great; they had 
ought and oyercoine as valiant foldiers as the Amey 
ricans, , 

Such infinuations were unworthy of the heads of 
a great and mighty people. Inftcad of thus ftriv- 
ing to deprefs, their firft care fhould be tq exalt and 
invigorate the minds of the community. The more 
imminent the peril, the more ftrennoufly they 
fhould ftudy to inculcate fearleffnelg and intrepi- 
dity. “By. atting a contrary part, they laid them, 
{elves open tq fufpicions of their own fidelity and 
good withes to the flate. 

There was np reafon to defpair of fuccefs in the 
yndertak.ing the nation was fo juftiy embarked in, 
‘The power of Great Britain had been experiment- 
ally found adequate to the moft furprifing atchieve- 
ments, She had inthe laft war overthrown the collec- 
gd inight of the whole Houle of Bourbon; fhe had 
fupported the King of Pruffia againft all the north: 
fin powers of Europe ; the had reigned abfolute a 
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trefs at fea3 fhe had conquered for’ hér rebellious 
children that region which they now threatened to 

_ tear from her dominion. : . 
The ftrength and refources of Britain had long 
been the aftonifhment of all nations. In-proportion 
as her difficulties increafed, her genius and abilities 
had kept equal pace with them. No power that 
ever contended with Great Britain had been bene« 
fitted by the conteft. She was envied, but the was 
no lefs feared. Thofe who defired her humiliation 
were no doubt numerous; but this was not to be 
accomplifhed without expofing themfelves to her 
refentment; and in whatever fituation fhe might 
be, her courage was known to be invincible 3 and 
it was ufually in the very wortt extremities that her’ 
efforts were moft daring and fuccefsful. ; 
European politics were now fo bufily taken up . 
with the concerns of Aimerica, that every motion of 
this country was watched, in expectation of profit- 
ing through its errors. Such was the language of: 
thofe who wavered in. their refolutions, or who. 
fought to invalidate the juftnefs of the meafures 
now adopted againft the Colonies. It were indeed , 
unwife in any miniftfy to overlook what was doing 
on the continent of Europe ;. but there would be 
lets wifdom ftill to make our arrangements depend: 
on the confultations of forcign courts. This would, 
be fubjecting us to their management in fuch a dé 
grec, as would quickly deftroy the refpeét and in- 
fluence we were wont to command. While we act-" 
eq with prudence, we needed not to look abroad for. 
approbation .and confent; fuccefs and profperity 
would always infure them ; the regard paid by ftates 
to each other, was direéted wholly by this motive, | 
It would be weak and fpiritlefs tq-refrain from 
doing ourfelves juftice, merely from the apprehen- 
fon of interference in favour of the Americans. This . 
was at moft a chance in the fcale againft us, the: 
ios E4 weight” 
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weight of which we might never feel, though it wat 
now fo heavily anticipated... The way to prevent ity 
was to put ourfelves in fuch a pofture of defence, 
as to.take away all inclination to moleft us from 
thofe whom we fulpeéted of fuch intentions. When 
they faw that no motives whatever were able to 
daunt us, and that we were prepared for the worft, 
the remembrance of what this nation had done, and 
the conviction of what it was able to do, when rouied 
by neceffity, and impelled by its native fpirit, would’ 
probably cool the warmth of its moft inveterate 

enemies. , 2 
The reputation and the intereft of the Britith na-’ 
tion had never been fo thoroughly united before in 
fo dangerous aconteft. Its importance ought to 
filence all leffer contentions. Whether miniftry or 
- Oppofition argued with moft acutenefs on the iub- 
ject, ought no longer to empldy a moment’s thought, 
he Colonies were in arms againft Great Britains 
the conftitutional authority of the realm had pro- 
nounced them guilty of rebellion, and had appoint- 
ed an armed force to reduce them to obedience.» 
Whoever, therefore, was a true friend to the king- 
dom, would ceafe to oppofe the decifions of a law- 
ful majority, and not difcourage the profecution of 
thofe meafures, of which the fuccefs depended fo 
effentially on the fteadinefs and uninterruption with 

which they were purfued. : 

Such was the general purport of the replies made 
by the friends of the miniftry to the reafonings of 
their opponents. The fpace of a whole night was 
confumed in the debates upon the Royal {peech: 
it was flear five in the morning when’ the motion 
proceeding from the oppofition was rejetted, by two 
hrndred and feventy-eight, againft one hundred 

and eight. ; . 
.. This was, in the apprehenfion of all men, a come 
plete and decifive victory over the endeavours i 
+ the 
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the American party to prevail upon Parliament to 
make further conceffions to the Colonies, The 
conciliatory motion was looked upon as fair ground 
for a treaty. It was thought to comprehend the 
fubftance of all they could with ; to rejeét it, there~ . 
fore, was confidered a6 a plain, unequivocal proof, 
that they were not fincere in their proteftations of 
amity to this country; and that whatever terms 
might be laid before them, they would ftill find rea 
fons to alledge againft their acceptance. 

In fuch a perfuafion, it was not difficult to dif. 
pofea majority of the members in Parliament, as 
well as of the nation at large, to concur in a final 
determination to commit the caufe of the kingdom 
to the decifion of arms. So much had een {poken 
and written concerning the fubjeét in queftion, it 
had been agitated fo nany years without coming to” 
a conclufion ; it had, on the contrary, become fo 
perplexed, and was now entangled in fo many ar- 
guments, that people had loft all patience, and 
were thoroughly convinced that the only way'to end 
it, was by a trial of ftrength. 

The ‘truth was, that like all other momentous 
queftions between two great national bodies, the 
controverfy was carried on with fo much vehemence 
and acrimony on both fides, that the feeds of mit. 
chief were fown betimes, and began to make their 
appearance foon after the very commencement of 
the difpute. It was attended with another circum- 
flance that contributed to embitter it in the fevereft 
degree. One of the parties concerned affumed a 
file of fuperiority, to which, from its relatiye fitu- 
ation re{pecting the other, it thought no more than 
its due. But the other, though exterlorly com- 
pliant with long received forms, had attained and 
fet a ftrength and importance, that made this com- 
pliance uneafy. This fenfation, though it operated 
imperceptibly, was a perpetyal incentive to he pes 
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fions of a high-{pirited people. It ftimulated then 
to affert and maintain their confequence upon every. 
eccafion that “offered. The lcfs they prefumed to 
do it in words and expreffions, the more effectually 
they always did it by their deeds and tranfactions. 

A conteft of fuch a nature, could not fail, in its 
progrefs, to be productive of many fubjects of re- 
ciprocal irritation. Sometimes the habitual notions 
of furperior dignity would induce the one party to 
infift upon the points in debate with a warmth bor- 
dering upon haughtinefs ; fometimes the firmnefs of 
fentiments infpired by confcioufnefs of freedom, 
would impel éhe other to exprefs himfelf with a 
boldnefs little differing from defiance. From i inci~ 
dents of thi? kind, ofience and refentment recipro- 
cally arote. The one was taxed with arrogance, the 
— other with audacity. 

From this mutual ftrife, proceeded partial in- 
veitigations of each others reipective merits, the re+ 
fult of which was favourable to neither. The one 
was acculed of pride, ambition, and avarice; the 
other of ingratitude, petulance, and felfifhne!s. In 
* the mean time both pleaded thg multiplicity of ties 
that had linked them together for fuch a multitude 
of years: but the one complained they were made 
a pretence to exercife the authority of amafter; the 
other, that the remembrance ef the benefits to which 

they had given occafion, was totally obliterated. 

Great Britain could not forget in what manner 
the firft fettlers had gone forth under the fhelter of 
her wings, and with what vigour the had protected 
them ip the plenitude of her power. Her Colonies 
as readily reminded her, with what expedition their 
induftry repaid her affittance, and how effectualiy 
they had co-operated towards her profperity and 
fplendour. In the various enumeration of fervices 
rendered to each other, they could not always re- 
frain from over-balancing the account: hence fol-. 

towed 
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Jowed reproaches, taunts, and malevolent infinua- 
tions; and at length, jealoufy, fufpicion, and. 
enmity. 

When they had arrived thus far, it was eafy to 
Perceive that the altercation of which thefe hick» 
erings had proved the collateral attendants, would 
derive its final iffue from their influence. Prejudice, 
partiality, and refentment, had by this time taken 
pofleflion of the minds of men on both fides the At- 
lantic. Together with the natural defire of gaining 
the point in litigation, they were prompted by a fe- 
cret antipathy to each other, that rendered them 
averte to condefcendence. Thus both mecting on 
the long beaten ground of this fatal conteft, with 
a refplution not to yield, the decifion “became a 
forlorn hope, and was left to ‘the contiagency of 

wthofe events, to which, when they cannot agree 
about any other method of fettling their differences, 
mankind have beén ufed to make their laft appeal. — 

Such were the fteps by which two eople, fprung 
from the fame origin, and long united by the bonds of 
intereft and confanguinity, became at length totally 
divided in fentiments,, affections, and government; 
and from harmonizing in all public matters with the 
moft perfect concord and friendlinefs, proceeded at 
laft to the oppofite extremes of diffention and 
enmity, c—- . 

Both people were now beginning to tofa thofe 
feelings for cach other, which language, religion, 
telationfhip, and a variety of fuch motives, had 
once contributed to render fo ftrong. But this un- 
happy difference had gradually weakened them to 
fuch a degree, that they hardly fubfifted any where, 
fave in the remembrance of the parties, Inftead of 
that chearfulnefs and cordiality with which they met 
and’converfed with each other, fuch as had lived 
together in habits of intimacy, were become cau- 
Hous in the difclofure of their thoughts. Sufpici- 
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oufnefs had now taken the place of confidence, ant 
they guarded againft each other as fpies and ene- 
mies, : 

‘ Info irkfome a fituation of mind, they naturally 
ftood aloof, and were inclined to no communication 
excepting with thofe whonf they knew to be ftaunch 
friends. to their refpective caufe. Hence England 
and America, from being the favourite objects of 
their reciprocal fpeculations, affumed the appear- 
ance of countries indifferent to them. They were 
fpoken of, together with what related to them, as 
an Englithman converfes about France, and: a 
Frenchman*about England: ; ‘ 

Thus they were completely weaned from thofe 
confiderations that had formerly proved the occa: 
fon and the cement of fo much friendthip and good- 
wil] between private individuals, and of courfe, had’ 
iefluenced fo powerfully the public connection be- 
tween the two countries. 

Thefe were -melancholy refle€tions to perfons of 
humanity, who had been witneffes of the concord: 
and benevolence that had fubfifted in Britain and 
in the Colonies, between all fubjets indifcriminate- 
ly. They could. not recal without: emotion, thofe 
happy times, when the natives of America, fuch 
even aséuad not been out of their country, never: 
{poke of England but as their home. é 

In the midft of thefe refentments and heart-burn- 
ings, the Colonies were particularly exafperated at- 
the introduction of foreign troops into this quarrel. 
‘They looked upon this meafure as an unanfwerable 
proofy that all regard for their charaéter, as Eng- 
Kifimen, was’ fled; and that Great Britain viewed: 
them as ftrangers, whom, if the could not conquer: 
and enflave, fhe was determined to deftroy. ‘This: 
perfuafion excited their moft violent indignation 3* 
they confidered themfelves as abandoned to plunder 
and maflacre, and that Britain was unfeclingly bent! 
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a their ruin, by whatfoever means the could coms 
- pafs it.- 
: While the Colonifts reprefented this meafure in fo 
fanguinary a light, it was depicted at home in the 
fame colour by their partifans. It was even repros 
bated by many individuats, who were not averfe to 
the other parts of the minifterial plan, but who 
- could not bring themfelves to approve of the inter- 
ference of foreign mercenaries in our domeftic feuds, 
It was condemned as a precedent full of danger to 
the conftitution, and as an inftrument, which. in 
the*hands of an artful and daring minifter, might, 
‘on a future occafion, be converted to tRe moft inis 
quitous purpofes. After employing it at a diftance, 
it might upon various pretences be brought nearer 
home ; and we fhould then feel the confequences of 
“having given encouragement and countenance tp a 
project af fo pernicious a tendency, “ae 
It was not only throughout the public at large 
this meafure occafioned fo much difcontent:z. after 
having in Parliament undergone the keeneft cenfure 
of the oppofition, it fell under-the difpleafure of a 
Confiderable number of thofe who fided with the 
minifter, and were generally ufed to fupport the 
meafures of government ; but on this occafien they 
loudly diffented from them. Several quitted the 
Houfe without voting; others who voted in hig 
favour, obliged him Ptevioufly to give them an 
affurance that he would: remove all their doubts 
and {cruples, and fatisfy them clearly upon this 
fubjed. 
The conftitution, it was argued, militated & the 
‘ moft direét and particular manner againft all pros 
ceedings of this kind. Such an attempt to bring a 
military force into the Britith dominions was re- 
pugnant to law, and fubverfive of the tights 
eftablithed at the Revolution. No fuch prero- 
gitive was acknowledged in the Crown, No troops 
; & could 
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‘could be raifed without confent of Parliament} 
much lefs was it authorifed to cali ina foreign ars 
my. Strangers were no proper perfons to. commit 
the guard of ‘the realm to, without the utmoft ne+ 
ceflity } nor even then without the matureft delibe- 
ration-of Parliament, and without its formal and ex- 
plicit approbation. *, : 

They who approved of the meafure, pleaded the 
neceffity of the times. Troops were immediately 
wanted, and the greateft expedition was required. 
Delays were the ruin of all military enterprifes. The : 
ftrongeft promifes had been made by Parliament of a 
‘Zeatous corfcurrence with the Crown, in taking every 
proper ftap to reduce the Colonies to obedience: it 
ought not therefore to be obftructed in its very firft 
endeavours. 

Some there were, who fupported this meafure on’ 
the ground of precedent. ‘This country had feen 
a confiderable body of ftrangers come to its affift- 
ance in the rebellion of forty-five; and in the coms 
mencemient of the late war. The revolution itfelf 
was partly due to foreign aid.” Int the prefent in- 
ftance, the force alluded to was intended for the 
fippreffion of a revolt in-a diftant part of the Bri« 
tith dominions: no candid perfoh would alledge, 
that any danger could arife to the liberty of this 
ifland, from employing that force three: thoufand 
miles on the other fide of the Atlantic ocean. 

But whatever arguments were ufed in vindication 
of this meafure, its general danger appeared fo real, 
and the reafonings of its opponents fo juftly founded; 
that {t was judged neceflary to abandon’ the de- 
fence of its legality.” In order to quiet the fninds 
of fuch as were alarmed upon this: account, affurs 
ances were given, that it fhould undergo a Parlias 
mentary revilal, and be difpofed of aceording to.thé 
jadgment of the Houfe. " : 
"In the mean time, the profpect of a Cotifjnuation 
of hoftilities in America began to’offend a ules 
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of perfons in this country. They had. felt much 
-difpledfure at thofe that had taken place already ; 
but they had flattcred themtelves, that on a jerioug 
confideration of the detrimental confequences that - 
would refult from them to both countries,’ the. cool 
and moderate of both Parties would ftep in, and ex- 
ert thomfelves effectually to bring about an accom- 
modation, before the fury of the contendants had 
tilen too high to be controuled, 
_ Among thofe whofe perfonal charaéter gave. the 
greateft weight to their difapprobation of hottilities, 
was General Conway. His political principles -had 
been fleadily marked with temperateflefs and cat. 
tion, He thad long ftrove to divert the ftorm he 
had feen gathering ; bur the times were fo tempeftus 
oufly inclined, that he had failed like many others. 
He now explicitly united with oppofition in repro- 
hating the Amactican war : he declared the conqueit 
of that country equally inexpedient and inprattica~ 
ble. Notwithftanding the a& afferting the. legifla- 
tive authority of Great Britain had paffed during 

is adminiftration, he expreffed the moft fervent 
with it fhould be Tepealed fooner than ftand in the 
way of reconciliation, 

He was joined by others in challenging the mis 
niftry to lay before the Houtfe fome fatistatory ac. 
count of the prefent fate of affairs ia-- America, as 
it was incumbent on Parliament to a@ with its eyes 
open, in the bufinefs that was now coming before 
it. Much _Was demanded from ‘the nation ¢.: a 
' profpect was opening which filled it with anxiety ; ix 
was not judicious to proceed further, withourknowe 
ing upon what ground it food. = 

The intelligence atriving daily from Ameriea, 
was very unfavourable. The fitwation of the treops 
-at Bofton was fo critical, that their very fafety wag 
“fometimes a matter of doubt.. Though official -ac« 
counts had hot tranfpired, it was Well Known that 

the 
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the affairs of Britain in that quarter were in girent 
diforder ; and that notwithftanding the goodnels of* 
the troops, and the valour of their commander; ~ 
they were hard preffed by the enemy, and ina very 
diftreffed condition. ; 

It was urged, upon this occafion, as it had been 
often before, by the friends to vigour and de- 
cifivenefs, that the capital fault lay in fetting out 
upon the great and arduous bufinefs propofed, with 
a force inadequate to its execution and importance. 
While a ftrength worthy of fo vaft an under- 
taking was not-called forth, it would never be ac- 
complithed, and would only lead this country into 
further difficulties, errors, and misfortunes, till 
that power was watted piecemeal in fruitlefs efforts, 
which, had it been at once colleéted, would have . 
made an effectual impreffion. 

Thofe who defended the conduct of miniftry, re- 
prefented the impediments concomitant.on the fitu- 
ation of thofe at the helm in fuch a country as Bri- 
tain. Abilities and experience, however acknow- 
ledged, would not apologize with the public for 
going beYond the line of cautioufnefs and circum- 
Apection, before its fanétion had been obtained for 
bolder meafures : but this depended upon fo many 
contingencies, that before it, was compaffed, time 
often ftole away the opportunities of deferving it. 
‘Minifters were not ignorant, that for great under- 
takings, great efforts were neceffary ; but had fuch 
a farce been demanded on the determination of pro- 
ceeding to coercive meafures, as was fuggefted by 
men of bold and extenfive ideas, it was much'to be 
feared the detnand would have been anfwered with 
refufal. vt 

Inftrudted by events, it was not however to de 
ddubted that miniftry would regulate the fteps that . 

“were to be taken, according to the nature of exi- 
genciess. The progrefs made by the Americans 
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during the “lat twelvemonth, iii intreafing their 
ftrength, and Preparing for defence,‘ had exteeded 

"all reafonable expe@tation. It had not been imagin- 
‘ed that fuch numbers would have betaken them 
felvesto arms. But as thar was the cafe, Great Bri= 
tain muft of neceffity proportion her ftrength to 
theirs. ‘The late operations in New England had 
been formed according to the informations that were 
judged the mott to be relied on. It had been boafted 
among the oppofition, that they were:mich better 
informed ; if fo, it was their duty to have laid afide 
their private piques, and to have affifted the public 
with their advice. Miniftry did not pretend to ins 
fallibility ; but they had confulted likelihood ; and 
if their plang had hitherto not fuccceded to their 
withes, it had not been for want of due care and pre- 
fparation. 

Much diftrefs and mifery had been foretold td 
Britain fromthe profecution of a war with our Co< 
lonies, The predi@ion was admitted; but on the 
other hand, much more would fall upon the Colo. 
nies themielves. It were to be defired, that for 
their own fake, they were convinced of this truth, ag 
it would preferve them from a number of calamities, 
and Gteat Britain from the mortification of inflict. 
ing them. Their firuation was fuch, that- from the 
naval fuperiority of this country, their trade would, 
in all probability, be utterly ruined, and their 
coafts would be expofed to our attacks on every 
fide. 

Thefe were indeed no matters of triumph to an 
Englithman ; but as oppofition took a manifeft de- 
light in magnifying the difficulties that Wwouldhace 
company the project of reducing America by force 
of artis, as the fpirit and flrength of the Colonifts 
were defcribed in the moft alarming mantier, and 
little hopes were allowed to be entertained of fac. 
ceeding againft them, it was 4 duty which asdniftry 
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owed to the nation, to diffipate the apprehenfions 
which thefe exaggerated reprefentations might have 
occafioned, and to lay before the public a juft and 
true ftate of affairs, without increafing or diminifh- 
ing the powers of the enemy, that the nation might 
be convinced, that by leadfog forth its armies againft 
the Colonies, a refolute, but not an impracticable 
bufinefs, had been undertaken. 

The prefent appearances might not, indeed, be 
promifing from the vaft inequality of the refpective 
force now in ation ; but that deficiency would foon 
be remedied, and_a fufhcient number of troops be 
brought imo the ficld, to recover and fecure a foot- 
ing a fupériority. The Colonies would not pre- 
fume to face, on equal ground, fuch an army as 
was defigned to a&t againft them; and allowing them: 
all thofe military virtues with which the zeal of 
their partifans was fo ready to endow them, ftill the 
advantages of knowledge and experience in the offi- 
cers, of practice and veteranfhip in the foldiers, and 
of eminent abilities in the commanders, would be 
fuch, as tocompel every unprejudiced obferver to 
acknowledge, that the probability of fuecefs lay in- 
comparably on the fide of Great Britain, - 

Uncommon ftrefs had been laid on the patriotifnt 
of the Colonifts, and that they would fubmit to dif- 
trefs- much more chearfully than our people : this 
alone, it was faid, would be an inexhauftible fund, 
where the conteft on the one fide was for glory and 
dominion, but on the other for property and free- 
dom, motives much more powerful and cogent than 
the former. Atl this was fpecious, and’ founding 
in the ears of fuch as liftened only to one fide of the 
queftion : “but whoever attended to the common 
courfe of human tranfactions, would pereeive that 
without an adequate ‘fupply of what mankind, have 
fo juftly, as well as emphatically, ftiled the finews 
of. war, the moft obftinate courage muft yield at laf 
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to thofe who poffefs them, The fituation, of Ame- 
‘Tica in this relpect was extremely critical: the 
" quantity of fpecic throughout the Colonies, was no 

object ; their pecuniary correfpondence deperided 
wholly upon commercial articles given and taken in 
exchange: the Congrefs had been obliged to emit 
a large fum in Paper money, for the fubtiftence of 
their troops, and other neceflary expences: the 
warmth and ferment now high among them, had 
facilitated its acceptance and circulation at the pre- 
fent, and might keep it awhile in motion; but 
when people faw that it commanded no fpecie, they 
would foon hold it cheap, and decline fo precarious 
afecurity: this would not fail to throw Matters 
.into confufion : whatever attachment people might 
j Profefs for government, a depreciation of the pub. 
lic currency was fo dire@ly connected with ever 
individuals immediate concerns, that nothing woul, 
fooner difcredit a flate, and leffen the zeal of thofe 
who fupported it. ; : 

‘Such, according to all the tules of probability, 
would very fhortly be the fituation of America, It 
would then remain to be feen, whether the perfeve. 
Tance of the Colonifts, would be Proof againft the 
hardthips that would inevitably follow fromthe want 
of money; and of trade to.procure it. No man could 
take upon him to afcertain events; but.unlefs an ex- 
ttaordinary concourfe of fortuitous accidents came ta 
the affiftance of theAmericans, no likelihood ape 
peared that they would be able to extricate theme 
felves out of thefe difficulties, any more than thas 
they could poffibly avoid them. 7 

It was upon fpeculations of this kind, founded 
in the nature of things, and Conftantly verified. by 
€xpetience, that miniftry built the expectation of 
fucceeding in the meafures it had taken to.reduce 
the Colonies, It entertained too great a reffeét for 
the mighty nation, by whom it was entrada oot 
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the management of its affairs, to expofe it upon 
meer prefumption to fo vaft and arduous an cntcr~ 
prize. But as its honour and intereft were equally 
concerned on the one hand, and there was a well- 
grounded profpect of fuccefs on the other, miniftry 
was bound in duty to omit no opportunity of affert- 
ing them to the utmoft of its abilities. =” 

The power of the Britith nation was great and un- 
queftionable ; but the refources of America were 
uncertain: nothing but a blind infatuation, exifted 
and cherithed by a fa¢tious combination, could 
have phunged the Colonifts into a war, the waging 
of which muft be ruinous, and the iffae very doubt- 
fol at beft. The violence and impetuofity which 
ruled them at prefent, took away both their capa-. 
city and inclination to reflect with coolnefs on their, 
proceedings. But it was not to be fuppofed, that 
when brought into ftraits, they would not make 
due comparifons between the price they were paying 
for the rights they claimed, and the mild depen- 
dence they lived in, while acknowledging the fove- 
reignty of Great Britain. Reflections of this kind 
would come with additional weight in the day of 
calamity and diftrefs ; and that this day would fpee- 
dily arrive, was not to be controverted. From the 
combined influence of thefe confiderations on the one 
hand, and the vigorous preffure of the Britifh arms 
on the other, the moft lively hope might be formed, 
that a profperous termination would be put to the 
conteft. This hope was nourifhed with the more 
fervour, as it was refolved that the ckemency of 
Great Britain should be held out to the Colonies in 
fo inviting and powerful a manner, that nothing but 
the moft obdurate and unaccountable obftinacy 
fhould be able to withftand it. : 

With reafonings to this effect did miniftry reply 
to the arguments of oppofition in both gaa 
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but in that of the Peers they met with other caufes 
to exercife their abilities and to alarm them. 

A nobleman of very high rank, (the Duke of Graf- 
ton) who had once held the firt place in adminiftra- 
tion, and had fided with ir till now, declared his deter- 
mination to proceed no*further in the meafures that 
Were profecuting againft America. He complained 
that he had been led thus far by deception and errone» 
ous information ; that fome faéts had been withheld 
from his knowledge, and others mifreprefented; ow- 
ing to this he had countenanced meatures, which, 
otherwife, he fhould never have approved. Tocom- 
pel America to fubmit by force of armsy was entirely 
foreign to. his intention: he fupported this idea, 
froma conviction that no more was meant than to 
hold it out as a commination to the refractory Co- 
lonifts : it was by no means to be realized, as it was 
afferted by thofe who advifed it, that an intimida- 
tion of this fort would fuffice to thake the refolution 
of the Colonies, and bring them to the terms.de- 
fired. Had he been as well acquainted with the » 
real fituation of America, as he was at prefent, he 
never would have coincided with a threat of fuch a 
nature, and would have iaboured fora reconciliation 
by means more acceptable to their difpefition. 

The refult of his maturer thoughts and better 
knowledge led him to conclude, that an entire fe- 
peal was neceffary of all the aéts relating to Ame- 
tica, pafled fince the conclufion of the lait war, and 
that had been productive of difcontent. They were 
fuch as could be completely difpenfed with, and 
did not affeét the fovereignty of Great Britains bur 
they weighed heavy upon the Colonies, and had 
contributed to perpetuate differences between them 
and this country, without procuring it any utility. 
The reftoration of peace and union was of fuch ‘con- 
fequence,’ that no other motives thould be fuffered 
to fland in the way, Of whatever importance they 
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might appear, they were but of a fecondary confi- 
deration, when compared with the indifpenfible ne- 
ceffity of an immediate reconciliation with the Co~ 
jonies, 

Ic was urged alfo from other quarters, that the 
confequences of delaying tS conclude this tedious 
conteft, -were becoming every day more ferious. It 
would foon be paft all remedy, if we waited for a 
renewal of hoftilities. Another campaign, whether 
profperous or adverfe, would fix both parties in 
fuch habits of hoftility, as would render them in- 
different to an accomodation, and induce them to 
carry the:triftl of their refpettive abilities in the field 
much farther than they entertained any-conception 
of at prefent.. Thus they would go on fhedding 
each others blood, to the great fatisfaction of the - 
enemies of Britain, who in this reciprocal flaughter 
of her fobjects, would enjoy the tong withed for 
period of that formidable power, which as it had ari- 
fen from their union, would now terminate with their 
difcord, 

Thefe were confequences which every man fore- 
faw, who did not flatter himfelf with vain conjec- 
tures, which ftood on no other foundation than 
abftraét and fpeculative reafonings. But however 
plaufible thefe might feem to fancy, they would 
not ftand the teft of judgment. The cafe between 
Great Britain and America was fingular, and had 
no precedent. The moft curious inveftigator in 
ancient or modern hiftory, would find no tranfac- 
tion exactly correfponding with it, That which 
bore the neareft fimilitude, was the defection of the 
Low Countries from Spain; but here, though in 
fome refpeéts the caufes of diffention were not un- 
like, yet there was a prodigious difference between 
the relative ftrength of the Spanifh monarchy at that 
gra, and that of Britain at this prefent day. Spain 
was miftrefs of the faireft parts of Europe, and of 
; «all 
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all America; in the Eaft Indies the was without a 

' competitor ; the was the only naval power in being; 
‘that of England was in its infancy; the had the moft 
humerous ftanding army, and her officers and fole 
diers were incomparably the bet difciplined of any. 
With all thefe advantage’, the was not able to ta. 
duce the Seven United Provinces of the Low 
Countries, / 

The fituation of Great Britain with regard to her 
Colonies, was very far from being fo advantageous, 
they formed an extenfive country, full of interior 
impediments to an enemy : they were inhabited by 
hardy and refolute men, inured to the ufe of arms, 
and paffionately fond of freedom. But that which 
principally fecured them was their immenfe dif- 
‘tance. They lay three thoufand miles off 3 ambi- 

"tion could not approach them without an enormous 
expence, This alone was a barrier, that would, in 
the courfe of events, prove- infurmountable; it 
would weaken and Weary out their enemies, by ex- 
haufting them of their treafures, and oblige them 
to give over for want of micans to continue, 

If Spain failed in her attempt on the Dutch in 
the very zenith of her Power, could Britain expect 
to reduce the Americans, with much fewer incite. 
ments to hope for fuccefs ? She ought to take warn. 
ing from the calamities that befel that. ambitious 


monarchy, in confequence of her obftinately per- 


gling for their jut tights. With fuch a leffon be- 
tore her, the ought to retra& in time, left the thould, 
in her turn, be held up as another proof of the 
woeful effects of haughtinefs and obftinacy. . 
Were it even allowed that Britain’s caufe was a 
juftone, was the mutual effufion of fo much blood 
by the hands of friends and brethren, to be juttified 
by the laws of humanity? The Conteft was, in fact, 
. F 4 about 
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about claims much more punctilious than effential ; 
were they to be renounced for ever, the intereft of 
Britain would receive no detriment. Dignity was’ 
the term now appropriated to the pride which this 
country affumed’ towards ,her Colonies: but could 
that juftify the imprudence of venturing the lofs of 
folid and fubftantial profperity and grandeur ? This 
was amethod of proceeding reconcileable’ neither 
with confcience or honour. Had Britain’ been in- 
fulred by a foreign power, it behoved her, unlefs 
the offenge was indeed very grievous, to avoid all 
methods of requiring fatisfaction that tended to a 
breach of peace; much lefs' could the alledge any 
valid reafon to draw the fword upon her own fub- 
jects, who had expreffed the ftrongeft defire to re- 
main connected wich her as before, and whofe con 
duct was loudly applauded by the world, and condem-" 
ned by none but herfelf. 

To thefe arguments others were added, fimilar 
to thofe that had been adduced by the oppofition in 
the other Houfe; fuch as the unimportance of a 
conqueft that muft be effected by the ruin of a 
country; the improbability of effeCting it; and if 
fuch an tnd were attained, the unconquerable dif- 
ficulties that would prevent Great Britain from re- 
taining the Colonies any length of time. It was 
obferved that by adopting the fyftem of hoftilities, 
an end wes inftantly put to the great multiplicity of 
benefits continually derived to this country from its 
conrection with them; as thefe benefits arofe from 
peace and friendly intercourfe, the fufpenfion of thefe 
wotild of courfe interrupt them; and if war and 
bloodthed were of any dvration, would, by extin- 
guifhing former confidence and amity, deftroy 
then perhaps for ever. ; 

Thefe were vigorous and impreffive attacks upon 
th: micittry. They did not deny the imperfectnefs 
of their information in fome matters, but pleaded the 
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impraCticability of obtaining fuch knowledge as 
might have prevented feveral difappointments. They 

" were obliged to depend onthe fagacity and judgment 
of thofe whom they trufted. ‘Their correfpondents 
were at an immentfe diftance, and liable to be miftaken 
themielves in the opinions which they formed of 
men andtheirdefigns. They had taken all poffible 
pains to proceed upon fure grounds, and had dul 
weighed every meafure that had been enforced.— 
But it would be unjuft to make them anfwerable for 
failures, that were occafioned by events totally un- 
forefeen and unexpected by the fhrewdeft perfons 
upon the fpot: to fuch alone mutt be attributed the 
general want of fuccefs in the plans prapofed and 
purfued in the courfe of the prefent year. 

There were two remarkable inftances of this kind 3 

“the one was the total alteration of circumftances in 
the Province of New York ; the other was the im- 
plicit acquiefcence of the Southern Colonies in the 
views and arrangements of the Northern. ' Thee 
were events that accelerated with irrefiftible rapi- 
dity the revolution of affairs throughout the whole 
continent, and equally furprized the miniftry, who, 
from their intelligence, were well founded in ap- 
prehending no fuch unhappy turn. 

But it was the part of men at the head of nations, 
to view thefe viciffitudes with coolnefs and refolu- 
tion. It would argue debility of mind to be terri- 
fied by fuch occurrences from the profecution of a 
pian that was neceflary to be adopted at all events, 
and in the carrying on of which people muft be 
weak indeed to imagine that all would be fmooth 
and eafy. The plan fuppofed a variety of impedi- 
ments, and had accordingly made fuitable prepara- 
tions to encounter them. But ina trial of this fort, 
mafikind, after hoping and providing for the beft, 
ought not to be aftonifhed were the whole project to 
be defeated. Such was often the fate of the beft con- 
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certed and the moft judicious ; but this was no valid 
objection to the undertaking of them, when they 
were authorifed by juftice and propriety. - 

After a long and warm debate, the motion for 
an addrefs fimilar to that of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, was carried by ftventy-fix votes againit 
thirty-three. : 

A proteft was drawn up againft it, and figned by 
nineteen Pcers; in which they condemned, with 
the utmott freedom and afperity, the war commen- 
ced againft America. They cenfured, with equal 
feverity, the employing of foreign troops, and va- 
rious other* parts of the minifterial conduct. 

In the mean time, as.none of the meafures adopted 
by adminiftration gave more umbrage than this em~- 
ployment of foreign troops, oppofition determined: 
to bring it before Parliament in the moft folemn and: 
ferious manner. | 

A motion was accordingly made in the Houfe of 
Lords, declaring that to take fuch a ftep, without 
the previous confent of Parliament; was dangerous 
and unconftitutional, as being ciearly againftlaw. By 
venturing on fuch a meafure, miniftry had given 
the conftitution a wound, which unlefs cured with 
all fpeed, would become mortal. Though the in- 
t:ntion might be innocent, the example would be 
fatal. It was by gradual ftepsthat all mifchief pro- 
cceded ; and this ought to be arrefted in its firft en- 
trance into this kingdom, if we meant to give it an- 
effectual expulfion, The fubject was of no lefs im- 
portance than that of America itfelf. This exten- 
fiveepart of the Britith empire being probably loft 
for ever, men fhould, in times fo pregnant with 
danger to liberty, be vigilant in preferving the re- 
mainder free. It was our freedom that we chiefly 
valued ourfelves upon; but foreigners, few of whom 
enjoyed it in their own country, knew not how to 
appraife its worth, and would therefore feel no re- 
I * morfe 
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morfe in depriving us of it, were we fo imprudent as 
‘to put ourfelves into their power. Werte it allow- 
able to introduce foreign forces into the kingdom, 
adoor would be thrown open, through which they 
might foon enter in failicient numbers to occafioa * 
univerfal alarm. 7 

Adminiftration denied, on the other hand, that 
this meafure offended either the {pirit or the letter 
of the Bill of Rights, the great palladium of Eng. 
lith liberty fince the Revolution. This bill forbad 
the introdu@tion of a military force into the king. 
dom during peace; but the times certainly were 
not peaceable ; and they were not to be brought into 
therealm. Did the meaning of that bill extend even 
to its dependencics, fill, in the prefent cafe, the 
tmeafure was highly juftifiable, as the intention was 
evidently to quell a rebellion, 

The competency of the Crown to levy and mains 
tain troops during war, in any part of its dominions, 
had never been difputed. ‘The Bill of Rights made 
no fpecification of Englifh or foreigners in this mat- 
ter. Thefe had, at various times, at, and fince the 
Revolution, been brought into the realm for its 
defence. Thefe too were times peculiarly marked 
by the warmth of the people at large for the pre- 
fervation of their liberties ; and yet this ftep had 
been taken without the formal confent of Parlias 
ment. In the prefent inftance, neceffity ftrongly 
Pleaded for it, and rendered it by no means a matter 
of choice. 

Oppofition replied, that the formality of obtain- 
ing the confent of Parliament was the more requi+ 
ite, as times. of war are attended with peculiar 
danger, and people fhould be more upon their 
Guard at thofe, than at any other feafons. It had 
generally happened in mot countries, that public 
freedom had been invaded and -loft by armies that 
had been raifed to protect the ftate from foreign 
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enemies. Europe had been enflaved in this ma’nner: 
‘Taught by thefe precedents, and by the imminent 
danger this nation had experienced in the reigns of 
the two laft Stuarts, it was the duty of the guar- 
dians of this kingdom to prevent its being involved 
in the common deftiny of fo many others, by enfor- 
cing that bill, which was framed in confequence 
of thefe dangers. 

The fpirit of this bill extended to every part of 
the Britith dominions. What fafety could there be 
to the liberty of England, if troops furrounded it 
on every fide, ready at a moment’s warning to be 
wafted ver? Neither was the diftin¢tion of na- 

_ tive and foreign troopsa matter of indifference.— 
Was it reafonable to think, that Englifhmen had 
not a greater regard for their countrymen than 
ftrangers could be fuppofed to entertain? Would it 
not therefore be an enterprize of greater difficulty 
to opprefs this country through means of the natives, 
than through that of foreigners? 

Foreign troops had never been introduced into 
the realm without the approbation of Parlia- 
ment. The Heffians who came during the rebel- 
lion in the late King’s reign, and thofe who were 
here in the late war, were called in under that fanc- 
tion; the firft time by an addrefs from both Houfes 
to the Crown; the fecond, in virtuc of a treaty ap- 
proved in Parliament. 

The jealoufy of the nation refpecting the admit. 
tance of foreign troops, was a circumftance well 
known, and duly attended to by all who valued its 
regard. During the triumphant adminiftration of 
the Earl of Chatham, notwithftanding the conftant 
and numerous levies of men made at home, and the. 
neceffity of finding recruits for the many branches 
of fervice, during that glorious and extenfive war, 
yet fo cautious was he of giving the leaft opening . 
for animadverfion, that before he would venture Va 
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taife a regiment of Germans to be ftationed in Ame-. 
‘ica, he carefully procured an at of Parliament for 
that purpofe. In the arrangement of this matter, 
fuch deference was fhown to received ideas, that 
only one third part of the officers were foreigners, 
and the common men wére all Proteftants : they 
Were to ferve in America only, and the highett 
commiffioned officer to be a Lieutenant Colonel. 

This was a f{pecimen of Vigilance and cautioufnefs 
in tranfaGions of this kind, which minifters ought 
never to forget. 

"Even fo lately as the year fixty-eight, upon the 
Trifh Eftablithment being augmented from twelve to 
fifteen thoufand men, the Crown, though in con- 
junction with the Trith Parliament, did not think 
proper to carry that meafure into execution, with- 
out the formal concurrence of that of Great Bri- 
tain, ; 

So jealous were the Englifh in this particular, 
that the. very Prince to whom they owed -the revo- 
lution, notwithftanding all his great and heroic qua- 
lities, could not obtain their confent to permit one 
fiigle regiment of foreigners to remain in this coun- 
try. They infifted, againft his repeated entreaties 
for their flay, that he fhould difmi(s his favourite 
corps of Dutch guards, the companions of his many 
wars, and of his expedition into England, to reféue 
it from arbitrary power. Thofe who refufed him 
arequeft feemingly fo teafonable, and which no 
Prince could have demanded with better grace, 
knew the confequence of fuch a precedent, and had 
». the firmnefs not to grant it. ae 
Such were the principal arguments in the Houle 
of Lords, for and againft the legslity of ‘intreduc- 
ing foreign forces into:ithekingdom or its dependen- 
cies, without confent of Parliament. As an aét of in- 
‘demnity would have been a recognizance of its illega- 
tity, it was fludioufly warded off, as. well as the mo- 
: tion 
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tion itfelf; which was defeated by the previous 
queition. This was carried by a majority of feventy+ © 
five to thirty-two. 2 ‘i 

In the Houfe of Commons, the debates on this 
, important fubjeét were no lefs warm and elabo« 
rate, and confifted of miuch the fame reafonings. 
A motion was made to the like purpofe as in the 
Houfe of Lords ; but it was loft in a fimilar manner 3 
eighty-one voted for, and two hundred and three 
againft it. 

In this manner was a queftion, of which the 
magnitude i» equal'te that of any other fundamen- 
tal point ® the conftitution, put off 16 future deci- 
fion. While it was in agitation, an incomparable 
majority of the public agreed in the opinion adopt- 
ed by the members in the oppofition. Howeve? 
they might differ concerning the meafures proper 
to be adopted refpecting America, they cordially 
united with them in reprobating the admiffion of 
foreign troops into the kingdom, or its dependen- 
cies, without exprefs affent of Parliament. 

In the midft of thefe, and fome other debates of 
alike nature, miniftry was employing its attention 
» Upon the meafures that were to be profecuted in 
America. The informations coming from that 
quarter, reprefented the ftrength of the Americans 
as increafing daily, and the determination of the 
people to be univerfally fixed on the moft obftinate 
defence. “Their preparations were carried on “with 
unremitting ardour, both by fea and land; and they 
made no doubt of being able, in the courfe of 
themext year, to moleft the Britith trade in fuch 
a manner, as would very ferioufly affeét the mer- 
cantile intereft. They had begun, at the fame time; 
to form connexions with foreign countries and_ na- 
tions; and hoped, in a fhort time, to plate ‘this 
hew correfpondence on fuch a fouting, as to draw 
from them all thofe fupplies from which they were 

now 
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now debarred by the interruption of their trade with 
Britain, ae 
~_ As the defigns of the Americans were no fecret, 
it was. propofed by the Admiralty, in a Committee 
of Supply, that the naval eftablithment of failers 
and marines, for the enfuing year, fhould be aug 
mented ta twenty-cight thoufand men, and the num- 
~ ber of thips of war on the American ftation fhould 
amount to eighty. The land forces were to confit 
of twenty-five thoufand of the feleteft troops in the 
fervice. 

Thefe formidable Preparations called up the at- 
tention of feveral of the Principal members in the 
oppofition. In order, if it were ftill_poffible, to 
tender the operations of war unneceflary, it was 
propofed to enlarge -and facilitate the means of re- 
conciliation, To this Purpofe a motion was made 
by one of them, for an addrefs to. the King, that. 
the commiffioners appointed to act in America, for 
the purpofes held out in the fp ‘ech, fliould be aus 
thorifed to receive Propofals for conciliation, from 
any General Convention, Congrefs, or other coi- 
lective body, that fhould be found to convey the 
fentiments of one or more of the Continental Co- 
lonies, fufpending all inquiry into the legal or ille- 
gal forms, under which fuch Colonies might be dif 
pofed to treat. A condefcendence of this nature 
was reprefénted as an inducement to the Americans 
toenter into treaty, and to make conceffion on thei 
pat. This might eo the effufion of blood 
which was otherwife fo near at hand, and would, 
in all tikelihood, lead to an accommodation shat 
would reconcile the honour and permanent intereft 
of Great -Britain with the requifitions of the Co-- 
Tonies. a 
« Tewas urged in fupport of this motion; that. the 
Englifh hiftory furnifhed variety of precedents in 
favour of fuch a condefcenfion’ from the Crows, 
_ Kings 
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Kings had often treated with conventions of the 
people affembled without any of the legal forms. 
‘They were too wife not to know, that fubftantial — 
power fupercedes all formalities, and that when the’ 
public feels its own ftrength, it is prudent to ac- 
knowledge it. The natian had more than once in 
this confcioufnefs of its power, difpofed of the ° 
Crown itfelf; and Kings, by receiving it at their 
hands, had acknowledged their right to beftow it 
in this manner. To go no further back, the revo- 
lution was a confpicuov.“illuftration of what had 
been aflerted. It wasa popular convention that 
placed the,Crown of this Kingtlom on the hedds of 
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“The inference from the many précédents of this 
kind, that might be quoted from the hifftories of al] 
nations, was, that neither King nor Parliament 
would fuffer any degradation, by treating with-the 
conventions popularly chofen in America, whatever 
denomination they aflumed, or by whatever méthods 
they were eleéted. The neceffity of the tintes was 
the ftrongeft of all reafons of ftate ; and it militated 
fo powerfully at prefent for fuch condefcendance, 
that nothing could exceed the rafhnefs of infiftin 
on a regular courfe of proceeding, in the midft of fo 
violent a fermentation as that which involved the 
whole Britith empire. The moft powerful Princes 
had yielded to the preffure of circumftances. "The 
proudeft monarch in his day, Lewis the Fourteenth, 
fubmitted to the mortifigation of figning a treat 
with his rebellious fubjed@@s in the Cevenne’. Thefe 
refolute mountaineers, though but a handful, main- 
taified their ground with fuch invincible courage 
and conduét, that two of the beft generals in Eu- 
rope were not able to fubdue them : théfe were 
Marfhals Berwick and Villars, who, after’ many 
fruitlefs endeavours to overcome them, wtte cém- 
pelled at laftto enter into a negotiation with their 
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principal leader, a man of low extraction, but of 
- watonquerable fpirit, and abilities fufficient fo en- 
gage the French miniftry to grant him and Kis party 
teafonable terms, fooner than Continue to be hataifed 
by an internal enemy. . 
xamples of this fort, abundance of which could 
be cited, fhould induce People to relax of their ftri& 
tights, fooner than ex e themfelves to ruin. 
True policy confifted in reconmoinig Gnefelf to 
exigencies, and difficulties wer often made infur- 
mountable through want of pliancy. 

But the temper of the times fruftrated this at=” 
tempt. A pacification, it was faid, wasthi hly de.’ 
firable ; but a line was now drawn, beyead which 
government had decreed not to advance. The 

ongrefs knew this determination, and had adopt- 
¢d one fimilar, Were the motion to be carried, it 
Would amount to an acknowledgment of the Con- 

efs being’ ‘a legal affenibly, which was at pte 
ent one of the chief points in debaté. Such a 
condefcenfion would eftablith the validity of all chat 
body’s proceedings, and incline People to decide 
the whole conteft in its favour ; the juftice and po- 
lities of Great Britain would be equally arraigned ; 
and further conceftions would of courfe be expected, 
twould be more prudent, therefore, to feek fome 
method, lefs liable to fuch weighty obje@tions. 
ime and circumfpedion might produce one pre- 
 ferable to the prefent, which was of a nature that’ 
Would admit of being poftponed, till all others had 
en tried, : : 

This peremptory refufal highly exafperated op- 
pofition, It was ftrongly urged, that circum. 
ftances did not correfpond with fo much inflexibi 
lity. Notwithftanding the vaunts of miniftry, the - 
formitlable army that was to conquer America, fub-' 
fifed yet but in contemplation. Fifty-five thop- 

: pd men compofed the eftablithment of the enfui ot 
"G : 
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year ; but they were chiefly drawn up upon paper. 
Hardly any of the corps to be raifed, had attamed 
their due complement. The minifterial arrange. 
ments did not agree with the national difpofition; 
no means had been left untried to remedy this de- 
feet’; but it was radical, and admitted of none but 
a total change of temper and inclination in the bulk 
of the people. It was in vain that bounties had been 
raifed, and the ufual ftandard lowered, in order to 
facilitate the levies. Men would not come imupon 
any encouragement. Neither Proteftants nor Ca- 
tholics could be’ prevaited-upon to enlift for the 
American férvice ; and the recruiting officers de- 
clatéd, that they had never before mét with fo 
many mortifications in this branch of military bufi, 
nefs, 

It was now become a general obfervation, that 
the lower claffes had conceived an abfotute averfe~ 
nefg to the American war. Upon former occafions 
they would croud into the fervice, and the enlifting 
parties had their choice of fit and able men; but 
now even the commoneft individuals would expof- 
tulate upon the iniquity of fhedding the blood of 
their fellow fubjects in America. .“ Were it to 
fight againft the French or Spaniards,” to ufe their 
own words, *f men enough would be found; but: 
it is hard to take away the lives of our own. country- 
men.” : 

The minifterial fide replied to thefe objections, 
by obferving, thar the backwardnefs alluded: to 
procecdkd from nitural and obvious caufes ; fuch 
as the more cligibic finuarions in Hife of the common 
people inthis country, which led them to flight the 
military profeffion. It was aHo an tmanfwerable proof 
ef the flourifhing fate of the trade and manufac~ 
tures throughout the kingdom, Thus, notwithftand- 
ing it occationed a deficiency of hands for military 
purpofes, i argued an internal ftrength an@ prof? 

, petity 
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perity of much more importance, as it fhetwed the 
wbility. of this nation to fa Pport the expences of any 

’ war ;. which was a more defirable circumftanes than 
that affluence of volunteers fo much bdoafted,- and 
which often proved no more than a flacknefs in bin 
finefs, and want of occupation, : 

A former ftri@ture on the conduct of miniftry was 
renewed upon this occafion. An army af twenty- 
five thoufand men had been announced ta the pub- 
lic, as the force intended to he employed againft 
America ; but this was teprefented as wholly inade- 
quate tothe purpofe of fubduing it. The Colonitts 
were not in the cafe of a foreign nation whofe in- 
dependence and fovereignty had long been acknow- 
ledged, and with whom war js waged merely to ob» 

fain a favourable fettlement of fome Points in litiga. 
tion. They werea people whom we called our fub- 
Jects, and whofe obedience to us we were determined 
to compafs by force of arms, “They, on the other 
hand, acknowledged only a conditional. fubjection ; 
and were as refolute in maintaining their determi, 
nation, as we were in afferting ours. The ftrife was 
therefore for abfolute dominion over them 3a fpecies 
of government, rather than fubmit to which, they 
had refolved to undergo any diftrefs and extremity, 
Actuated by this tefolution, the whole continent 

ad in a manner taken up arms. Whoever wag 
fit for a foldier, was become one. This rendered 
their military force extremely numerous, ag all oes 
cupations were fufpended for ‘the profecution of 
wat, which was now the fole idea that employed 
their attention. . 

In fuch critical circurnftances, decifive meafures 
were indifpenfible, Nothing fhould be done by 
halves : it was by adting in this ineffe€tual, imprus 

: dent manner, that the lat campaign had proved { 
unfuccefsful. A Tepetition of this ill fuccefs would 
aeceflarily follow the fame conduc that produced 

: Ga 
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4t. Miniftry might, and ‘would probably blanne 
Generals, for not fending them more acceptable 
accounts of their proceedings ; but Generals, hows - 
ever brave and experienced, could*not counteract 
the courfe of natural caufes. If the bodies under 
their command were not of fufficient ftrength, they 
could not perform the fervices entrufted to their 
execution. Their own ikill would be of no ufe, the 
valour of their men fruitlefs, and the money of 
the nation would be thrown. away. 

Such was the opinion of fome of the beft officers 
in the Britith fervice ;. men who had long made part 
of adminiftration, and who did not ftill {cruple te 
declare their opinion in the moft explicit terms, 
Sentiments of this kind, expreffed without referva- 
tion, ought to have due weight at the prefent fea 
fon, when the commiffion of any further miftakes 
of this fort, might involve our affairs on the Ame- 
rican continent in irretrievable perplexity. 

War and pacification did not in the prefent mo- 
ment agree. We fhould make a decifive option of 
one, and purfue that only. The interference of the 
other would defeat it, by whieh meags neither 
would be carried on in aproper manocr. If war wasthe 
meafure embraced, let it be waged with prudence 
as well as with fpirit; let fuch a force be feat as 
would, by. its formidablenefs, afcertain fuecefs, and 
cruth at once all refiftance. No treaty, no ftipula- 
tions fhould enter into fuch a fyftem. Submiffior 
fhould be commanded, and the terms prefcribed, 
without fuffering a negotiation to be mentioned. 

If, onthe contrary, peace is the object propofed. 
and really defired, futpend all thefe formidable and 
expenfive preparations; declare, in the plaineft and 
moft intelligible terms, the conditions on which 
you are willing to be reconciled: let this declara- 
Siow be irreyogable ; and then wait an acceptance or 

‘ denial, 
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denial, before your ultimate decifion, either to pros 
” teed to hoftilities, or to difarm, . 

‘But this Propofal was oppofed as too peremptory. 
The force by fea and land defigned for America, 
would be fully adequate to hold out at once both 
war and ¢onciliation. When the Colonifts beheld 
' the fword in cne hand, and the moft friendly prof- 
fers in the other; when they faw the terrible trial 
they muft undergo, and refleéted on the equitable- 
nefs of the demands made by this country, - felf. 
Prefervation, and their own clear intereft, would 
. Prevail over all fentiments of inveteracy, and influ- 
ence them not to refufe what they muft perccive 
they would’ at laft be glad not to have denied at 


The idea of a conqueft of America, was by no 
“means cherithed, This included a chain of cala. 
mitous confequences, which it was the fincere de- 
fire of miniftry to avoid. The intent of Britain 
could not be to ruin the Colonifts, but to reclaim 
them from their obftinacy. This indeed was fo ins 
flexible, that nothing thort of coercion could effeé 
it. For this reafon, every Preparation had been 
made that was neceflary to ftrike terror 3 but if this 
Was not produced, and force muft be ufed, till it 
would be carried no farther than was abfolutely re- 
-quifite, and every blow that was ftruck would be 
accompanied with offers of Teconciliation. 

In anfwer to thefe ideas, it was urged, that re. 
‘conciliation was well underfteod to be at an im- 
menfe diftance ; and that when it came, it would ar- 
‘five, in all probability, on the point of the fwWord. 
‘He that had the longeft, would diétate the terms 
of pacification in America, It was in vain to flatter 
‘ourfelves the Americans would fubmit to the defires 

“cof Britain at the prefent; they were ‘fluthed’ with 
‘the fortunate accidents of latt Campaign, and lid not 
: G3 * look 
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Jook upon the Britith troops with any dread. It 
would be a deed of neeeffity. to convince them by 
experience of theirfuperiortty, atherwife they would” 
remain as refractory as ever, and: their, prefump- 
tion would never permit them to fub{cribe fo any 
treaty.of.whi¢h they were not the framers. - 
Matters were now brought to a crifis of -decifion 5 
‘the bufinefs was begun, and it would be no lefs dif- 
raceful than imprudent to put it off. Britain was 
in the fituation of a warrior, who having buckled 
‘on his armour, and girded on his fword, fhould | 
hefitate to draw it, Such a ftate of fufpence would 
emboiden the Americans; it would iacreafe their 
ardour, and theit endeavours to be prepared to mect 
us in the field, ~ 
' The concluding reply to,thefe animadverfions 
was, that a conftitutional dependence was the only 
demand of Great Britain upon her Colonies: that 
She had taken up arms to enforce this, and meant 
to ufe them for no other purpofe. While the pre-~ 
tended to no more, the Colonies having no motives of 
terror in fuch claims, would not oppofe them with 
fuch decifiverefs and violence, as they would moft 
certainly an avewal to reduce them to the condition 
of a conquered people. It was much wifer, therer. 
fore, to hold upconftantly to their view, an ipvitation 
to be reconciled, upon fuch conditions as woutd pre~ _ 
ferve all their rights untouched, than to rufh at 
once into extremities, and profefs a determination 
‘to give them no opportunity of ftipulating for 
themfelves. ; ‘ 
As conciliatory terms had been propofed, thefe 
would be adhered to; and the Americans knowing on 
what they-had to depend, would have neither motive 
to induce them, or pretence to plead for plunging . 
themfelves into further difficulties, in order to avoid 
the refentiment of an pnmercifulconaueror. As Britam 
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difclaimed this title, and ated in no other light than 
. that of an acknowledged fuperior demanding his 

- lawful due, the feelings of the Americans would 
not be infulted in the manner they muft: be, were 
the haughry threats and fupercilious airs of a def- 
potic oppreffor to be affumed: thefe indeed would 
not only render them defperate, but juftify their 
refiftance, both of which it was equally the duty 
asd the defire of miniftry to prevent. ; 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Tranfaftions in. Great Britain relating to America. 


1775+ 


URING thefe Parliamentary tranfaéions, 

the laft petition from Congrefs having lain 
dormant awhile, though far from being forgotten, 
was at length brought into notice and difcuffion. 

It had been tranfiently mentioned feveral times 
in debate, and reprefented by oppofition.as a ground 
of conciliation, on which Great Britain and Ame- 
rica might have met to their mutual advantage.—> 
Miniftry underwent, of courfe, fevere reproaches 
for having neglected this, and other applications of 
the like nature. 

A copy of the petition having however been laid 
before the Houfe of Lords, it was moved by a no- 
bleman in the oppofition, that Mr. Penn, who had 
brought it from America, fhould be examined at 
the bar of the Houfe. A variety of reafang were al- 
ledged for this motion. He was a gentleman of 
great rank and fortune, and had been Governor of 
Pennfylvania, now become the centre, as it were, 
sof American fovereignty and politics, He was 
perfonally acquainted with ‘moft of the members of 
Congrefs, As he had long refided in the city where 
they affembled and held their deliberations, his {tae 
tion, family conneétions, and perfonal character, 
opened to him fuch avenues to the moft ufeful and 
authentic. information, as few other individuals 
could command, It was not doubted, therefore, 
but that much important intelligence would be 
obtained through his means, efpecially concerning . 
the temper and inclinations of the people, a ee 

. that 
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that had been liable to many contradi@ory repre- 
- fentatiens. As he was at the fame time a man of 
acknowledged difcernment, a juft dependence might 
be placed on his report; and poffeffing fo extenfive 
@ property in America, he could not be fufpected 
of partiality to the caufe of independency, the 
eftablifhment of which would probably affect the 
fortune of his family ; and, at all events, deprive it 
of the preat powers and prerogatives with which it 

. had been fo long inveted. 

‘It appeared from this gentleman’s teftimony, that 
the charge of aiming at independency, fo pofitively 
4mputed to Congreis, was ill founded. The mem- 
bers of that Affembly had been fairly elected, and 
‘were men of charaéter and abilities ; they had acted 
Gonformably to the fenfe of their conftituents j.the . 
Colonies had the higheft confidence in their inte- 
‘gtity, and were entirely governed by their deci- 
‘ions.. The determination torefitt Great Britain was 
unanimous, as well.as the perfuafion that they were 
‘fully able to defend themfelves againft any ageteffor. 

The population of Pennfylvania was fo much in- 
creafed of late years, that it now afforded a militia of- 
fixty thoufand men. No lefs than twenty thoufand 
:of thefe had’ enrolled themfelves to ferve without 
“pay, and had armed and embodied themfelves be- 
.fore his departure. This body of volunteers‘ig- 
cluded the moft reputable People in the Province, 
-and confifted chiefly of individuals poffeffed of pro- 
perty. They had, in imitation of the Colony of 
Maffachufet, inftituted a body of minute-men, 
‘amounting to five thoufand: They had, in geeat 
‘abundance, materials for iron cannon; they had al. 
ready caft brafs ordnance at Philadelphia; and. fa- 
bricated fmall-arms in great plenty and perfe@ion, 

‘ Notwithftanding the unfavourable reception of 
‘their former petitions, Congrefs had formed. the 
Hott hepeful expectations of that which he brought 
. - over. 
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~over. So fanguine was the public idea of its being 
fuccefsful, that it had been ttiled the olive branch, 
and his friends had complimented him upon -his 
being the bearer. 

He was, however, very upprehenfive, that the 
difappointment they would feel on. receiving intel- 
ligence of its treatment in England, would be pro- 
ductive of the moft fatal effects. When they found 
ahat conciliatory meafures had been laid afide here, 
and that coercion was refolyed upon, they .would 
refuine their ileas of refifiance, and give over all 
thoughts of reconciliation. - Ip this cafe, he doubt~ 
ed not thfy would form -connettions.with. foreign 
“powers. ; cats 

He reprefented the inclinations of the Americans 
as peaceable and friendly in the fincereft dea, 
provided thofe claims were allowed them on which 
they had fo uniformly infited. They bore the 
higheft refpect to Congrefs, but were not the lefs 
defirous of reconciliation with Great Britain. Con- 
grefs itfelf had determined to throw no bars in the 
way to pacification, and to fabmit tovall. che former 
regulations enacted previous to the prefent difturb- 
ances, 

So truly were the Americans fatisfied with their 
fubordinate condition, that they commemorated 
annually the day whereon tranquility ‘was reftored 
to their country, and harmony between Great 
Britain and America, by the repeal of the ftamp 
act. Had not thofe atts taken place fince that 
period, which were fo obnoxious, and gave them 
for much offence, all paft diffentions would have 
been buried in oblivion, and the fame cordiality 
and attachment to this country would. have fab- 
fifted as heretofore, . 

In confequence of this examination, it was moved, 
that the petition from the Continental Congrefs 
to the King, was ground for a cencilistion of the 

ae * unhappy 
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unhappy. differences fubfifting between -Great 
’ Britatand America. The neceffity of an immedi 
‘ave ceffation of this fatal difpute was ftated in vari+ 
ous points of view; the blood that would be fhed in 
America, the diftrefs that would enfue in Great 
Britain, and the advantages that would accrue to 
our enemies, were enlarged upon with great energy, 
After reprefenting the innumerable difficulties 
that muft attend the carrying on ofa war on the « 
American continent, the uncertainty of fuccefs, on 
the one hand, and the certainty of the expence and 
lofs of men on the other, thé fupporters of this mo- 
‘tion adverted ‘to the numberlefs advafttages that 
would inamediately follow from the reftoration of 
‘peace ‘and mutual amity. They congratulated the 
‘public @a the dufpicious opportunity afforded 
y the petition, of removing at once every neceflity 
ef recurring to odious meafures to enforce’ the 
authority. of the ftate. . Fortune feemed willing 
40 footh, as it were, the national pride of this coun- 
try, by inclining the Colonifts to lay aa humble pe- 
tition at its feet, imploring it to grant them peace 
‘and friendthip. Great Britain might now, without 
dcrogating from its dignity, conient to treat with 
America. 23 
The queftion to be'decided between Great Britain 
and América wa’ now become very fimple and clear. 
~-What did Britain claim ?—What would America 
od What could the former in juftice demand, 
nat the fame fuperintending and fovereign power 
which fhe had always exercifed, and which had 
mever been denied her, in the regulation of the com- 
merce, and of the external concerns of America? 
Provided the Colonies were placed on the fame foot- 
ing in thofe refpects, on which they -ftood at the 
conclufion of the laft war, they would chearfully 
feturn to their union with Great Britain, and-to the 
fame dependence they had always profeiled.. - ; 
n 
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' Jn this light the petition opened the wideft door 
to reconciliation. Its very expreffions breathed the 
warmeft defire of renewing all former attachments.” 
The Colonifts particularly declared, that they de- 
fired noconceffion to be made derogatory to the ho- 
nour of the parent ftate. They befought the King 
to recall his troops, by which they meant no more 


‘than a fufpenfion of arms. The only preliminary, 


requefted by them was to repeal thofe aéts that moft 
oppreffed them, which were thofe by which they 
were deprived of their charters, their fitheries, and 
their trades =~ . ; 

A repeal of the obnoxious parts of the regulations 
made refpecting Amcrica, fince the year fixty-three, 
the period at which they fixed the commencement af 


their grievances, would be no lefs conducive to thé 


intereft of Britain, than confiftent with juftice, and 
with the withes of the Americans. f 
When they beheld that benevolence reftored to 
them which they had been ufed to experience in 
happier times, and a fincere readinefs to eafe them 
of every burthen of which they had fo long com- 
plained, they would repay this country with every 
conceffion it could reafonably defire. The firft ftep 
was to meet them on the $found propofed by their 


‘petition, This would fmoothen at once the path to 


an entire reconciliation, by convincing them that 
we were no lefs earneft than themfelves, in our en- 
deavours to reftore mutual peace and amity, 

It was anfwered, on the other fide, that it was 
utterly incompatible with the right of fovereignty to 
receive the petition on which the: prefent motion 


‘was grounded. That very receptioti would be a re- 


linquithment of fuch claim, To treat with an ille- 
gal aflembly of men, avowing and juftifying their 
refiftance, would be to acknowledge, not only vir- 


“tually, but formally, that they were the proper der 
puties of the people of whom they affumed the re- 
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prefentation. While they pretended to be fubjeats, 
- they could not meet ix any other form than that 
‘prefcrived by the conftitution. j 

But. the reality was, that whatever their pretences 
might be, their behaviour was the reverfe of obes 
dience and loyalty. While acknowledging the 
Tight of fupremacy and controu! in the Britifh le- 
gillature, they contradiéed jt in the moft effectual 
manner in all their aétions, by declaring againtt the 
exercife of it, whenever it Oppofed their faétious 
defigns. They refufed to admit the declaratory 
att, thofe for quartering foldiers, and eftablithing 
courts of admiralty, T hey rejected, in ‘hort, eve- 
ty regulation they difliked, and yet infifted on their 
acknowledging“ the legiflative fuperintendency of 
Great Britain. What was fuch a conduct, but an 
affront to the underftanding of the Britith governs 
ment ? ; 

This condugt of the Americans appeared {0. full 
of duplicity and prevarication to fome members of 
the Houfe, that they reprefented the petition as a 
bafe attempt to impofe upon the King and Parlia- 
ment. Covering its intent with {pecious protefta- 
tions of loyalty on the one hand, the Congrefs 
had, on the other, filled its appeals to the Bri- 
tih and. Irifh nation with malicious and falfe in- 

' finuations againtt the Sovernment of this country, 
They loaded the Parliament with abufe, denied its 
lawful authority, and manifeftly ftrove to fow dif 
fention in both Kingdoms, and to involve them in 
reciprocal blood thed, by inviting the people to 
Unite in efpoufing their caufe, and in tefifting she 
authority of the ftate, 

With men whofe behaviour was {fo infidious, 
As they had ated the part of traitors, they ought 
fo be treated as fucl. Tt were weaknefs in the ex- 
treme to diffemble the refentnent which could A 
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fail being excited by fuch ediaus: proceedings, and 
which called for chaftifement -without further - 
delay. yo ape: ; : - 

. After a long and violent. debate, the motion ix 
faveur of the petition was at laft rejected, .by a dix 
vifion of eighty-fix, againft thirty-three... <. 

While this conteft employed the Upper Houfe, 
the Lower was filled with no lefs altercatiqn.in cons 
fequence of the demands for the fupplies on ac- 
count of the American. War. The land-tax was 
now to be raifed to. four fhillings in the pound. 
‘This augmentation occafioned the country. gentle- 
men to. tira their attention to .an.objedt that con- 
¢erned them in a more particular manner than any 
other denomination of fubjects. ~ 

They had fupported the coercive meafures againft 
the Colonics, in .conftant expectation that a reves 
nue would arife from thence, to leflen the weight 
of the heavy burtheas with which this country was 
loaded. Actuated by this hope, they were willing 
to advance money while they had a profpect of being 
relieved from exactions in future, by the contribus 
tions which were to be drawn from America. 

It was therefore with no fmall furprize and-con« 
ern, that they obferved, by the language of mi- 
niniftry, that the idea of taxation was in.a.mannef 
abandoned as inexpedient, or impracticable. ‘They 
declared, in coniequence, that if that effential ob« 
jet was relinquithed, they fhould alfo recede from 
their intention of granting money for the profecu- 
tion of aconteft, from which no fubftantial benefits 
were to be derived ; and which was attended with an 
expence; which nothing but the well-founded expec+ 
ration of large pecuniary emoluments to come could 
encourage them to fupport. Unlefs, therefore, fuch 
were the motives in view, they could not, confift. 
ently with the public intereft, cenfent to the increafe. 
of the land.tax. : 

Thefe 
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“"Thefe difcontents of the landed gentlemen were: 
‘@ferious alarm to minifiry. The anly ‘method of 
‘pacifying them, was a folemn affurance thar the in« 
tention of obtaining a revenue from America ‘had 
never been dropped. Whatever language might: 
have been held on this fubje&t, no more was meant, 
than that in times of fo much trouble and confufion, 
it was not advifeable to mix that with other caufes. 
of diffention and clamour in the Colonies 3 but 
though abandoned for the prefent, the idea fully: 
fubfifted in profpeét. ‘s 

The difpute with America was become more fe- 
tious, and of more importance than it was Griginally, 
The fupremacy of the parent ftate was now called 
in queftion : until this great object was afcertained, 
all other éonfiderations muft remain unfettled ; but 
as foon as this was happily terminated, the bufinefg 
of taxation fhould be regularly refumed, as a meaw 
fure which could not be difpenfed with, and withoue 
Which the fettlement of the claims of this country 
would be deficient and incomplete. 

This explanatory anfwer having tranquilifed the 
minds of the country gentlemen, the Jand tax was 
fixed at four fhillings in the pound, by a majority 
of one hundred and eighty-two againft forty-feven. 
’ The rapidity with which miniftry carried all the 
meafures it propofed, did not, however, difcourage 
Oppofition trom making another effort. to bring 
about an accommodation between Great Britain and 
its Colonies. The. fame gentleman who, during 
the feffions of the preceding year, had fo vigorautly, 
though ineffe€tually, introduced aconciliatory pto« 
pofal, refolved again to makea fimilar attem pt. 

__ The motion to this purpofe was prefaced by a pe- 

fition from the principal cloathing towns in the 

tounty of Wiles. The intent of the petition was 
to counteract another, which had been procured 
for a contradictory purpofe, and to prevent, in the 

Pere. 
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petitioner’s words, the dreadful effects which might 
arife from fuch mifreprefentation being conveyed to. 
Parliament. It deprecated, in the moft feeling and 
folemn manner, the miferies of a civil war, and en- 
treated the Houfe to adopt fuch meafures, as might 
reftore the affectionate intercourfe between England 
and the Colonies. : 

Mr. Burke, the mover of this conciliatory bill, 
exerted himfelf on this occafion with his ufual in- 
‘genuity and eloquence; and left no argument un- 
employed, of which the fubje& would admit. 

He reprefented, with great force of language, 
the violen® temper of the times, and the imputation 
of want of zeal and patriotifm, which thofe men 
lay under, who recommended lenity, and endea- 
voured to avert, by peaceable meafures, the ruinous 
confequences of an oppofite conduct. ® 

‘Three different plans, he obferved, were now in 
contemplation for terminating the prefent diftur- 
bances. The firft was, war and conqueft ; the fe- 
cond, war accompanied with treaty; the third, 
peace and conceffion. He examined the means by 
which the war was to be carried on in America the 
next campaign, and reprefented them as inadequate 
to theend propofed. He reprobated the idea of 
having recourfe to plunder and defolation, in order’ 
to compel the enemy to fubmit. This, he faid, 
would irritate, but never conquer: it would pro- 
duce hatred and animofity ; but never had, nor ever 
could induce a people to become fubjects to 
another. 

He afferted, that there was no probability of fuc~ 
cefs in the-various arrangements that were propofed. 
They had received the fanétion of no proper autho- 
rity : no military or naval officer had given an opi- 
nion in their favour; and feveral of the moft emi- 
nent in both departments, had difapproved of them. 
As no man of military expericnce would vouch a 

the 
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the fufficiency of the force, none of thofe who 
were cotmiffioned to furnith it with fupplies, 
would anfwer for its fubfiftence from the moment 
itleft-the fea cuaft. This would effectually prevent 
its eperations. : 

He next adverted to the mixture of war and 
treaty ; and condemned it as tending to fruitlefs de- 
lays, and. productive of nothing certain and conclu= 
five: It were nugatory to fend out pardons to peo- 
ple who had neither applied for, nor would accept 
of them. Did miniftry imagine that nothing was 
wanting but an amnefty to rettore peace in America ? 

He reprobated, with great feverity, the difcre: 
tionary power veited in Commiffioners, of granting 
general, or particular pardons, in fuch manner, and 
to fuch petfons only, as they fhould think proper, 
without any direétion for their government, on the 
one hand, or conditions fpecified as neceflary to be 
obferved on theother.. soe 
. After reprefenting the precediag-fy items as inefix 
cacious, he brought forwards the plan he had fram» 
ed upon this occafion ; and which was founded upon 
the idea of conceffion previous to treaty: he in- 
fifted upon the immediate neceffity of making con- 
ceffions: the fooner: they were made, the better 
grace would accompany them. Such a meafure 
would obviate the tcdioufnefs incident to trea- 
ties, would be more confiftent with the dignity. of 
Parliament, and. conciliate the Colonies much 
fooner than conceffions arifing trom ftipulations. 

The firft object in view, ought to be to regain 
the confidence of the Colonifts, which had been yt= 
terly loft by the: conduct obferved towards them 
during the laft ten years. Parliamentary interpo= 
fition could alone reftore it, by becoming fecurity 
for government, and fettling matters on a conftitu« 
tional foundation, Soi gist 
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.- The right of taxation having occafioned the pre+ 

fent difpute, it wasa concern to be adjufted previ- 
oufly to all others. In order to have a clear percep- 
tion of the true relation, which the Britith Parlia- 
ment bore to the Colonies, he obferved that it ought 
to be confidered not as the reprefentative, but as 
the fovereign of America. In this light taxation 
“was no part of fovereignty ; but ought to be exer- 
cifed folely by the authority of thofe who are to be 
taxed, in the fame manner as the people of Eng- 
land authorife their reprefentatives in Parliament. 

He preffed, in the moft urgent manner, the ne- 
ceffity of relinquifhing entirely the claim of taxa- 
tion ; which, indeed, was no longer tenable in the 
circumftarices this country had been placed by the 
injudicioufnefs of people in power. There was no 
difhonour, however, in any fort of fettlement of do- 
meftic quarrels. Englifhmen fhould not ftand upon. 
punctilios among theinfelves ; and would incur lefs 
difgrace by yielding an hundred points to each 
other, in order to procure’ a termination of their 
inteftine feuds, than by giving up a fingle point to 
a foreignenemy. But unlefs due conceffions were 
made in time to our people in the Colonies, of our 
own accord, there was much danger that we fhould 
make them at laff through compulfion. 

The bill he had framed for the purpofe of conci- 
liation, was upon the model of the famous ftatute’ 
made in the thirty-fifth year of Edward the Firft, 
by which the Crown renounced the taxing of the 
fubject without confent of Parliament. He fhowed ° 
the refemblance of the difputes between king and 

eople about taxation at that time, to thofe ‘that 
fubfifted at prefent between the Britifh Parliament. 
and the Colonies. The claims of the Crown then, 
were the fame as thofe of Parliament now, and the 
complaints remedied by that flatute, ae id 
thaic- 
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thofe which the prefent bill was intended to re- 


_ move. 


. Here, therefore, was a precedent of the higheft 
authority, to guide men in the labyrinth wherein 
they were fo unhappily involved. The: Crown had 
been, antecedently to that ftatute, in the practice 
of levying money upon the people, by its fole au- 
thority ; and vindicatedit by the fame reafons now 
alledged bv Parliament in fupport of the like claim 
over America. The King, it was then argued, be- 
ing charged with the protection of the realm, muft 
of courfe be provided with the means requifite for 
that purpofe ; and it would be inconfiftent to com- 
mit the firft to his carc, without trufting him alfo 
with the fecond. Upon this ground the right of 
taxation was maintained as inherent in the Crowns 
But with all thefe claims and reafonings on his fide, 
this power of taxing was explicitly and fulemnly - 
given up by as great and wife a monarch as ever 
fat on the Englith throne, ; : 
It was very remarkable that this ftatute ¢ontained 
nothing tending in anywife to affect the royal pre- 
rogative in other matters. The prefervation of its 
other branches was owing, probably, to the furren- 
der of this obnoxious one. The bill in queftion 
was perfectly conformable to the fpirit of thar. fta- 
tute. Great Britain ftcod in the place of the crown; 
America in that of the fubje&t. ~The circumstances 
attending the relation in both inftances, were fufh- 
ciently alike-to juftify his making the oné a preces 
dent for the other in the cafe of taxation. : 
-He then enumerated the particulars of the bill ; 
which were a renunciation of the exercile of tfxae 


-Hon, without entering into the queition of tight. 


A refervation of the power of levying duties for the 
tegulation of commerce; but the money fo raifed 
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Crown to call a General Meeting, or Congrefs of thé 
Colonies, whenever it was judged expedient. The . 
acts of which were to be binding upon all. The 
duties laid on them in the year fixty-feven, with 
the late coefeive and penal laws, were to be repealed. 
An att of amnefty was te pafs on their laying down 
their arms within a certain time. All revenue in 
future was to confift of free gifts, as in England. 

” The objections to this bill were, that it gave too 
much away from Great Britain, and yet too little to 
farisfy the Colonies. Their claims included not 
only the refcinding of the declaratory act, and the - 
others paffed fince the year fixty-three, but all the 
revenue laws made from the time when the a@ of 
‘Frade was pafled, to the prefent period. They ob- 
jected to all regulations fer the exprefs ‘purpofe of 
revenue ; but the bill extended no further back 

’ than the ycar fixty-feven. To coincide fully with 
the demands ef Ameriea, it ought to have reached 
as far as the feventy-fecond year of the faft century. 
Neither did the bil eve them relief in the cafe of 
Admiralty Courts, of whieh they fo much com- 
plained ; and which, though altered in fome of their 
forms, were as old as the aét of Navigation irfelf. 
The bill, in order to be complete, fhould fatisfy 
them in that, and in all other matters which they 
confidered as grievances. 

The bill did not beftow liberally enough with 
one hand, and lavifhed toe much yith the other, 
by giving up rights which had never been’ quef- 
tioned until the prefent conteft. It affigned the dw 
thes to be collected for the regulation of commerce, 
to the difpofal of the refpective Affemblies, as if 
levied by their authority : this was, in a mianner, 
acknowledging that Parliament had improperly in-. 
terfered in difpofing of their revenue, and was.a 
virtual repeal of every ftatute far its. difpofal, made; 

" fince the act of Trade. t 
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_ Tt was infitted upen, at the fame time, that as a 
plan of accommodation had been marked out in the 
tpeech from the Throne, it would be difrefpeétful 
tothe Crown, and tend to diminith the confidence 
of Parliament in the miniftry that advifed that plan, 
to prefer another to it, unlefs it were laid afide by 
the fame authority that framed or recommended it, 
Befides the foregoing arguinents, others were alfo - 
alledged, to Prove that all endeavours of reconci- 
liation were fruitlefs in the prefent temper of the 
Americans. Coercion alone was the medium, 
- whereby any ufeful purpofe could be effected, 


ftoration of peace and amity between Great Britain 
and the Colonifts, had only hardened thefe, and in- 
creafed their audacity. While they faw us perpe- 
tually bufied in devifing fchemes of this nature, 
they would moft certainly conclude that we were 
confcious of more internal debility than miniftry 
Were willing to own, and that unlefs this were the 
cafey fo proud and haughty a people would not be 


No debate had for a long time been fupported 
with greater nergy and vigour, Both Parties dif- 
played on this occafion uncommon eloquence and 
abilities : it did not terminate till four in the morn- 
ings; when the previous queftion being put, the 
motion was negatived by a Majority of two hundred 
and ten, to one hundred and five, 

Some days after the Tejection of this famous bill, 
another was brought into Parliament, prohibiting _ 
“all intercourfe with the Thirteen United Colonies, 
All American Property, at fea, or in harbour, was 
declared lawful ptize to-the officers and companies 
of the King’s veflels. It empowered the Crown to 
appoint commiffioners, with authority to grant 
‘pardons to individuals, to inquire into general 
and particular grievances, to determine whether 
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part or the whole of a Colony were returned to that 
{tate of obedience which entitled them to the King’s- 
protection, and to take off the reftriCtions-of the 
bill, as they thought proper. 

Abill of this kind, roufed immediately the ut- 
moft fury of oppofition. Were thefe, it was afked, 
the terms of reconciliation held out to the Colonies, 
as an inducement to return to their allegiance ? Such 
a bill was a radical deftruétion of all hopes of ac- 
,commodation, Britain and America muft now pre- 

are for-abfolute conqueft, or tatal independency. 

‘¢ had renounced all government over them, but’ 
that of the fword ; and they tuft now feck protec- 
tion from our rage, under the fhelter of fome fo- 
reign power. Their merchant thips would now be 
converted into privateers; the feas would fwarm 
with them; and our trade inall parts, efpecially in 
the Weft Indies, would become expofed to their 
depredations. 

Offers of pardon, and of being reftored to free- 
dom of trade, were made to a people who fcorned 
ee one, and had determined'to lofe the other, ra- 
ther than fubmir'to the injunctions laid upon them, 

Put minifiry thould sot imagine that the ports of. 
‘America would remain fhut ; they would be thrown 
open to all nations; all ftates and potentates would 
‘be invited to eftablith an intercourfe with them ;— 
“And would none accept the invitation? “Did mini- 
firy flatter itfelf, that of fo many fil-wifhers to Bri: 
tain, none would beftir themfelves on this occafion ? 
- .No man that was not guilty of wilful ignorance, 
‘Could harbour a moment’s doubt, that this bill 
would prove a fignal to all the enemies of Great 

Britain, to unite their councils and their arms for 

the furtherance of that ruin into which ‘fhe was now 

precipitating herfelf, equally to their fatisfaction 
and amazement, : 


+ 
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In fupport of this bill it was alledged, that it had 

. Not altered the nature of things. America’ was al- 
seady at war with Great Britain, and refolved.to 
Profecute it by fea, as well as by land, in the fame 
manner as ourfelves. We were compelled by the 
circumftances of diftance and fituation, to carry on 
the war on both elements. Were the Americans 
left the liberty of navigation, they would be fup. 
plied with thofe means of defence which it was our 
intention to intercept, by making capture of their 
veifels. The more vigorous and extenfive our ope- 
tations, the fooner hoftilities would be at an end,» 
Miftaken lenity would only lengthen the duration 
of war, and prevent us from improving thofe oppor. 
tunities of fuccefs, which would naturally arife from 
embracing every poffible means of diftreffing the 
enemy, 

The bill was neceffarily fevere; otherwife ‘it 
would not anfwer the ‘point propofed, which was 
coercion. But its effeéts would not be felt by fuch 
as chofe to avoid them. Whoever fubmitted, was 
that inflant delivered from all apprehenfions on that 
account. Obedience, or chaftifement, were now 
Placed before the Americans for their choice,— 
Every Colony, and every individual on the conti- 
nent was invited to peace and reconciliation. All 
that was requefted, was an acknowledgment of the 
fovereignty of Great Britain, and a proportionable 
contribution towards the common exigencies of the 
empire, Let this be granted, and we became theiy 
friends and proteétors, 

Great apprehenfions were pretended for our plan? 
ters in the Weft Indies, and our merchants trading 
thither; but they had little teality, and were prin- 
cipally held out’ to excite complaints againft go- 
vernment, ‘and to reprefent miniftry: as guilty of 
imprudence and mal-adminiftration. Was it any 

_ Ways probable, that cr es notoriotfly deficient. 
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ip fo many effential refources, without a navy, or 
a fingle fhip of any confiderable torce, her coafts 
and ports at the command of our fleets, could face. 
the power of Britain at fea? Were we wanting in 
thips to defend our trade and poffeffions in the Weft 
Indies from the attacks of America? 

Foreign Princes and nations were brought into 
the lift of thofe apprehenfions that.were entertained 
on our account: but the fituation of fuch as were 
moft to be guarded againft, would probably lead 
them to look with no gracious eye on the conduct 
of our people iy America, They too had Colo- 
nies, cand would not, ‘from. motives.of the cleareft 
interefl, rejoice at the revolt of ours... Precedents 
of this kind were long known to be contagious; it 
was not therefore from thofe powers we had male- 
volent intentions to apprehend. : 

The eftablithment of an independent. empire «in 
America, was, on,many accounts, an object of fe~ 
rious contemplation to all the European ftates that 
had pofleffions in that part of the world. How far 
the confequences of fuch a revolution might extend, 
wag, a great. queftion among.politicians. To. fay 
nothing of the pernicious-example of fuch a defec- 
tien from the parent. ftate, the people newly emer- 
ged from a oe par , would, in all probability, not 
remain fatisficd with their new condition, They 
would, with all that enthufiafm which always ac- 
companies frefh acquired Jiberty, endeavour to.ex- 
tend their, power, This would render them very 
dangerous neighbours, and oblige all people fituay 
ted on their borders, either to harmonife with their 
deffgns, or to oppafe them with force, ~ If the firft - 
of thefe happened, it would be hard to tell.where 
this complying difpofition would end, . Jn all like- 
lihood, the communication of their freedom would 
gain them numbers of partifans, and they would be 
joined by fuch multitudes, that nothing but a ae 
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{gl oppofition would put a ftop to their encroach- 
ments... This being the cafe, was it not incumbent 
on thofe who forefaw the probability of thefe évents, 
‘to obylaie them by the only effeétual method that 
offered, which was to difcourage the rebellion 
broke out in the Colonies belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, and by no means to moleft that power while 
employed in its fuppreffion. 

Oppofition having complained, that in its pre- 
fent form, the bill was an irreconcileable mixture 
of war and conciliation : it was anfwered, that there _ 
could be no contradiction in holding out threats of 
war, and offers of peace. It was the ufual file 
among all powers at variance; they. were alterna- 
tives indifpenfibly conneéted in fuch cafes. Had 
nothing been denounced but hoftilities, then indeed 
a fair opehing would have been given to condemn 
the minifterial plan ;. but as the proffer of peace ac- 
companicd the denunciation of war, the laws of ho- 
nour and of humanity had been. equally. obferved, 
and the bill was unimpeachable in that refpect. 

The claufe for vetting the property of the feizures 
in the officers and fhips companies, of the navy, 
was combated by oppofition no lefs ftrenuoufly.— 
Such a'meafure, it was faid, would be highly dif- 
graceful to the gentlemen in that line of public fer- 
vice. It tended to diveft them of all fentiments of 
honour, and to fill their minds with -no other ideas 
but thofe of fpoil and plunder. Such Motives were 
only fit for pirates, and fhould be carefully pre- 
vented from influencing our naval officers, An al= 
lurement of this kind, while it corrupted the prin- 
ciples even of the fuperior claffes of the navy, would 
convert the common men into the moft unfeel- 
ing tobbers. When once they had been autha- 
rifed and ufed to ftrip without remorfe their coun- 
Hrymen and fellow-fubjects, they would lofe that 
fagernefs againft a foreign enemy which ee hi- 
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therto been their peculiar characteriftic, and which 

alone fhould be tolerated in men of fo daring a dif- 

pofition. They would become habituated to ra- . 
pine and to theft, and exercife it indifcriminately 

on all that came in their way. The extinction of 

national pride, and patriotic ardour againft the foes 

of England, would be the fure confequence of fuch 

a regulation. When people have once actuftomed 

themielves to be chiefly guided by fordid’ views, 
they quickly forget all others, and are intent upon 

nothing that does not come recommended in the 

fhape of lucre. 

Anothey. object of condemnation from the fame 
quarter} was the extraordinary power lodged in the 
difcretionary management of the commiffioriers.— 
It was reprefented to be of fuch a nature, as could 
not, confiftent with the fpirit of a free government, 
be trufted to any fubjects. The conftitution of this 
country invefted the fovereign with it occafionally, 
Dut his minifters were refponfible for his exercife of 
it. Without the fanction of any precedent for fo 
uncommon a deviation from the due forms‘of law, 
this bill conferred on the commiffioners.a degree of 
power which was refufed to the Crown itfelf, 

In the courfe of the various arguments and ‘me- 
thods of reafoning employed againft this celebrated 
bill, no few farcafms were thrown out againft it— 
+ Among others, it was obferved by one of its ftaunch- 
eft oppofers, that the guardian genius of America 
had this day prefided with full influence in the midft 
of the Britith councils. He had infpired the mea- 
furgs that had been refolved upon by thofe who di- 
rected the affairs of this country. They were evi- 
dently calculated to anfwer all the purpofes which 
the moft violent Americans, and their moft zealous 
adherents could propofe, by inducing the people in 
our Colonies to unite in the moft inflexible deter+ 
mination to caft off all dependence gn this governs 
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tent, and to eftablith a free and independent ftgte 
_ of theirewn. He therefore moved that the title of 

- the bill fhould be altered, and worded in fach a 
manner as fhould expres its real intent’and -mean- 
ing; in which cafe he was of opinion, it fhould be 
ftiled a bill for carrying more effectually into exe- 
cution the refolves of Congrefs. 

After’ a long and vehement altercation, the mo- 
tion for the bill was carricd,-by one hundred and 
ninety-two votes, againtt fixty-four. 

In the Houte of Lords, the oppofition to this bill 
was no Iefs keen and fevere. Every part of it was 
adverted to with great ftrength and freedom of ar- 
gument and examination. It was reprobatec as aci- 
ther equitable, expedient, or politic. Ttr.nke athe 
Americans among foreign nations, by the “oftile de- 
clarations it contained againft the people nd pro- 
perty of that country. It drew a line of {eparation 
between-Great Britain and its Coloniés, and ted the 
way to that difmemberment of the empire which 
people had fo long apprehendéd would be the final 
iffue of this fatal difpute. The immenfe ocean that 
Jay between the continent of America and the fhores 
of Britain, would now fix at laft the boundaries of 
both ftates ; and there would henceforth be two na- 
tions of Englifhmen, the European, and the Ame- 
rican. 

Thefe were events at which pofterity would be 
ftruck with amazement, wheh they reflected on the 
obftinacy of thofe who brought them about, and 
the facility with which they might have been pre- 
vented. This bill completed the meafure of that 
feverity which refufed to liften to the reprefenta- 
tions of a people, who perfifted, in fpite of ill 
freatment, to call themfelves the fubjeéts of Great 
Britain ; and who implored its clemency to fufpend 
the {word lifted to ftrike them, till one more hear- 
ing had been granted them. It wasa bill framed He 
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the hour of fatality to Britain. It created a new 
country anda new nation ; it planted them in that 
watt region where once ftood the one half of the Bri- 
tith empire ; it gave them new inclinations and new 
interefts 3 it taught them to look upon what ree 
mained of that empire, as their moft dangerous and 
inveterate foe, and to league themfelves with all its 
enemies. : 

Among the various claufes of this bill, none was 
treated with fo much acrimony as that by which 
the people belonging to the American veffels, when 
captured, were indifcriminately compelled, without 
diftinction gf perfons, to ferve as common {ailors 
in the Britih thips of war. It was defcribed as.an 
unpardonable excefs of feverity. Such a compul- 
fion upon. prifoners, was unprecedented in any cafe 
of war, or even of rebellion, among civilized 
nations. ; 

The miniftcrial anfwer to thefe, and a multipli- 
city of other charges, was, that the treafonable de- 
figns and proceeding’ of the Americans were a fuf- 
ficient vindication for the contents. of this bill. 
Their own intentions were no lefs inimical towards 
this country, and they were at this hour devifing, 
with equal eagernefs, at leaft, in what manner they 
could moft effectually diftrefs this. nation, without 
fuffering themfelves to be arrefted by any ideas of 
the calamities our people would endure in confe- 
quence of their meafures. The war was now be~ 
come an offenfive one on both fides ; and nothing 
would betray more weaknefs and imbecility on our 
pact, than to refrain from taking advantage of our 
enenty, who certainly had fhown an equal difpo- 
fition to improve all {uch as lay within his reach. 

It was with great propriety that the bill vefted in 
the people of the navy, the captures they fhould 
make upon the Americans. It would induce that 
brave and ufeful body of men, to exert themfelves 
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With all poffible activity ; and would contribute to 
annoy the enemy morc cfficacioufly than any other 
: expedient. 


Was it not much lefs rigorous than to confine theny 
in prifon’3 They would not fare worfe than our own 
feamen ; they would be rated on the fhip’s books, 
and receive the fame pay and emoluments as the 
others; many of whom were preffed in the fervice 
full as much againft their inclinations, - 

It was an eafy matter to aggravate evtls by ela- 
borate defcriptions; but allowing that we were at 
the eve of much mifchief, Britain had, with une 
daunted fpirir, fubmitted, at various epochas, to 
great diftreffes in fupport of her intereft and repu~ 
tation. True it was, We were engaged in a civil 
conflict with a People who were a Patt of ourfelves ; 
but did we mean fuddenly to come to a Tetractation 
of all that we had done, or determined to do upon 
this occafion ? If fo, we might fearch the records 
of all nations without finding a precedent, But if 
we ftill perfifted in a Tegular purfuit, of what the 
conttitutional wifdom and authority of the heft go- 
yernment upon earth, had, after the moft free and 
mature deliberation agreed upon, we fhould, once 
for all, lay afide thefe idle ditcuffions abour things 
the nature of which could not be altered, and which 
only ferved to embroil us, and to prevent that union 
of fenfe and {pirit, which would enable us to fee 
the folly of being divided among ft ourfelvess in 


courage, which, if Properly dire@ed, and atting 
with unanimity and fidelity, would triumph over 
much more formidable enemies than thofe we had 
now to encounter. 
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In the courfe of this famous debate, it was ob» 

ferved by a great law lord, that the queftion of ori- 
ginal right.or wrong, was not fo much to be attend- - 
ed to, as the indifpenfible neceffity of felf-defence : 
we were now engaged ina war, anid muff exert our- 
felves to profecute it with fuccefs. The criticalnefs 
of our circumftances compelled us to fight. The 
laconic fpeech, which a Scotch General in the army 
of Guftavus Adolphus made to his foldiers on the 
point of battle, was precifely applicable to our fitu- 
ation. Pointing to the enemy, ‘‘ See you thofe 
men,” faid-he; kill them,. my lads, or they will 
kill you." 
-. After aconteftation that lafted till midnight, and 
was {upported with remarkable vigour on both fides, 
the motion for the commitment of this bill was car- 
rice by a divifion of feventy-eight to nineteen. 

It was followed by a proteft of unufual length, 
snd great energy, wherein it underwent a fevere 
ferutiny. A minute inveftigation was made of 
every obnoxious part, and no cenfures were fpared 
of which it was thought deferving. 

Notwithftanding the difcouragement which was 
neceflarily produced by thefe continual and prodi- 
gioug majorities in favour of minifterial mieafures, 
and the conftant rejection of every propofal of .a 
conciliatory tendency, the fame gentleman who-fol- 
lowed Mr. Burke lait feffion in making an effort of 
this kind, renewed his attempt in the prefent as he 
had done. 

The plan of accommodation now propofed by 
Mc. Hartley, did not much differ from his former, 
and was framed on the fame principles He was of 
opinion, that the fentiments of Adminiftration, and 
thofe of the Congrefs were not fo widely diftant as 
was imagined. The former feeming to relax con- 
fiderably in the article of taxation, and the fatter 


es 
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The principal parts of his plan, were a fufpen- 
fion of hoftilities 3 an injunétion to the Colonies to 


- eftablith a trial by jury in criminal cafes, in fayour 


of their flaves. On their compliance with this, as 
a teft of their obedience, all the obnoxius laws te- 
lating to them fince the year fixty-three, were to be 
tepealed, and an a@ of general indemnity was to 
pals. After this reftoration of tranquility, Ictters 
of requifition thould, as heretofore, be fent to the 
different Colonies, for the fupplies neceffary, for 
their government and defence, shy 

An anfwer was given to this Propofal, by whicty 
it was intimated that all others would be equally 
fruitlefs. Motions of this kind, it was faid, had 
been frequently made, and the fubject of them fafs 
ficiently debated. But until the meafures propofed 
from the Throne, had undergone a trial, it would 
be improper to admit of any others. Thefe-mo- 
tions did not corref; pond, with the fenfe of a great 
majority of the Houte. There was no certainty 
that if they were accepted on our part, the Ame= 
ticans would be alfo inclined to accede to them, 
Sovereignty and taxation went hand in hand ; and 
it ought not to be fuppofed, that while this coun- 
try claimed the firft, it could confiftently relinquifh 
the laft. 

While this conciliatory motion was rejeéted in 
fo decifive a manner, a favourable Feception wag 
given toa petition from the Colony of Nova Scotia, 
prefented in confequence of the minifters concilias 
tory propofition during the laft feffion, Te was in- 
tended by thofe who had promoted it, to ferve as 
a precedent for the other Colonies. It came fepay 
tately from one, which was the mode recommended 
by miniftry ; it Propofed to raife a revenue in the 
Colony, under the dire&tion of Parliament. The 
amount would not have been confiderable; but it 


- would have eftablithed the tight. The petition 


Was 
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:was therefore received by adminiftration, anda day 
appointed to take it into confideration. 

The method of granting a revenue propofed by 
this Colony, was to pay acertain fixed fum in the 
hundred on the importation of foreign goods. By 
this regulation the revenue would always bear a due 
proportion to the wealth and confumption of the 
Colony. The rate of this duty was to be afcertained 
by Parliament, and to remain unalterably fixed : 
the only regulation to be allowed in fubfequence, 
was to make the duty correfpond with the compa- 
Tative. valut- of money at the time the rates were 
fettled.-* ; Pe 

“Oppofition contended, that the fottner revenue, 
which was to ccafe on the prefent taking place, was 
much fuperior toit. That no Province had coft 
more to government, nor had produced lefs than 
Nova Scotia. A diminution of the duties it paid, 
ought, therefore, by no means to be fuffered, That ° 
the offering ofa revenue on the minifterial plan 

‘from fo-inconfiderable a Colony, was hardly wortli 

Parliamentary notice, as-it might véry juftly be fuft 
pected to proceed from the influence of its military 
government, ; 

Miniftry replied, that the fmallnefs of the fum to 
be raifed was not to be confidered as an objection. 
It was to be proportioned to the abilities of the Pro- 
vince, and would increafe together: with them.— 
That an augmentation on the fame principle in the 
other Colonies, would foon be productive of a con- 
fiderable revenue: that the example given by this 
Province was an objcét’ of great moment, and 
ought to be duly encouraged ; that the accepting 
of amoderate income from this Colony, would © 
convince the others that we did not mean to load 
them with heavy burthens. 

For thefe reafons, a poundage duty of eight its 
-the hundred, was agreed to be laid on alt articles 
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that were not-the produce of the Britith dominions, 
either in Europe, or in Ameri->, and to bé at the 
difpofal of Parliament. Ona the formal fettlement 
of this matter, all other taxes and duties were to 
ceafe in that Colony, fuch only excepted as regus 
lated commerce; the produce of whith was to be 
carried to the account of the Province. 

In confequence of this compliance with the cons 
ciliatory propofal, an “admittance into this-colony 
was permitted of fome foreign goods direétiv from 
the place of their growth. This was done with the 
view of engaging the other Colonies to accede to 
this propofal, from a profpeét of the enlargement 
of their trade. Other arrangements were alfo in 
contemplation, to bring this bufinefs to ftability and 
perfection, as great hopes were formed it. would’ 
Prove a model of future taxation; arid an’incitement 
to obedience, by the benefits- with which it was ace 
companied, “het Peta aki 

Had this tranfa@ion not happened fo. late; it ig. 
not improbable that it would have effetually cons” 
tributed to a pacification, by leading he -way to 
conformity with the plan propofed by miniftry. It 
was thought by impartial people to be highly bes 
neficial to the Colonies; and yet that it would, in, 
due time, yield abundantly to the. parent flate-— 
But the fpirit of difcontent and diffention was growtt 
fo ftrong, that no confiderations whatever were able 
to refift it. After beftowing much toil and atten- 
tion upon this fubjet, the variety of others that 
arofe daily, very different from this one, and tend- 
ing all to defeat the arrangements it had produced s 
and thé difficulties of every denomination that were 
how preffing inceflantly ‘upon the miniftry, put.an 

‘entire end to this fcheme, and to alt further expec- 
tation of bringing forward any ether of the fame 
tendency. 


Vou. U.-No. 10. I ; But 
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But even this compliance of Nova Scotia with 
the defires of miniftry, was attended with cireum-: 
fiances which plainly indicated, the people of that 
Colony were not free from that difpofition to com- 
plain, which characterifed the whole continent-— 
The petition they had prefented, contained a nu- 
merous lift of grievances, of which they intreated 
the redrefs with no lefs earneftnefs, though not fo 
much warmth of expreffion as marked the remon- 
ftrances from the other Colonies. A compliance 
with the requefts of this petition was implied as a 
condition of that obedience which was expected 
from them in the prefent inftance, and feemed to be 
tonfidered by them as neceffary to ihfure a. perma, 
nent conne¢tion, and to retain the affections of the 
people, which, it was infinuated, depended on this 
proof of readinefs in Parliament to oblige them.— 
Miniftry was alfo reminded of the cuftomary requi- 
fitions made when fupplies were wanted from the 
Colonies. Thus the petition, except in the men- 
tion of a {tated revenue, differed nothing from thofe 
that had been prefented from the other. Colonies. - - 

The relinquithment of this bufinefs was a necef- 
fary confequence of the multiplicity of greater ob- 
jects that now took up the whole time and attention 
of minifters. Oppofition: was compofed of men of 
the moft eminent abilities, and they were indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to expofe the conduct of 
miniftry, and to prove it inconfiftent with policy, 
and totally ruinous to the affairs of the kingdom. 

Among the various objects againft-which they now 
Feb. 29, levelled their cenfurc, were the treaties under 

1776 confideration ter hiring foreign auxiliaries, 
jn the profecution of the war againft America. . 

The Landgrave of Heife Caffel, the Duke of 
Prunfwick, and, other German Princes, had agreed, 
tofurnith them. Their total amounted to fevens 
teen thoufand men. {Chey were reprefented, as 

. troops 
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treops equal to any in Europe for the regularity of 

their difcipline. They had ferved in the laft gene- 
tal war, and might in every refpe€t challenge the 
appellation of veterans. 

The reafons affigned by miniftry for applying to 
Germany. in the prefent inftance, was the abfolute 
impratticability, from feveral caufes, of raifing a 
lufficiency of men within the realm for the purpo- 
fes in agitation. But were this feafible, Mill they 
would be raw and unfkilful, and from their habits 
of life, unable to undergo the hardthips of war.with 
the fame degree of vigour as men inured to military 
fatigues, and whofe conftitutions were hardened by 
long fervice.” 

An additional motive was, that in a commercial 
tountry, fuch as Great Britain, the prefervation of 
the human fpecies was more peculiarly to be ftudied, 
on account of the infinite variety of ways ift Which 
itis continually employed. Commerce and manti~ 
factures required a prodigious number. of hands, 
and could not poftibly fpare them for the. purpofes 
of war. It was only in large and populous coun: 
tries, deftitute of trade, that foldiers could be pros 
cured, without detrimenting the flate; and it was 
for that reafon application was made to the fove- 
reigns of thofe countries from which Britain-had 
already been furnifhed with troops on. former emer= 
gencies. When the war was at an end, they would 
be difmiffed, and the expence would ceafe; where 
as, it the levies were made among us, it would ftill 
be neceflary, on the termination of hoftilities, to 
provide for the half-pay of confiderable numbers, 

The treaties for obtaining thefe auxiliaries, had, it 
was faid, been conducted with all the judicioufnefs 

. and caution that could be ufed in cafes of this dificult 
nature. The neceffity of the times was fuch, that 
troops muft be obtained, at whatever price they 
might coft. In this refpect, however, nothing exor- 
ie : Ta * bitant 


. 
. as 
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bitant had been demanded: the terms were the fame 
as thofe upon which we had formerly been fur-. 
nifhed with troops from the fame quarter. Thofe 
who were competent judges in thefe matters, al- 
lowed, that all expences confideréd, thefe foreign 
forces would coft the nation lefs than levies made 
in this country. os 
Oppofition, on the other hand, denied the vali- 
dity of all thefe different affertions. The neceffity 
pleaded by miniftry, was founded on their own con- 
duct. . They had entangled themfelves in perplexi- 
ties ; and. pew that the people of this country re- 
fufed: to extricate them from the effects of their im- 
' pradence, they applied for help to foreigners. Such 
was the interpretation that Europe would put on 
the difficulty they acknowledged in procuring affift= 
ance at home. Was it probable that in fo populous 
a nationy a few thoufands could not be raifed 
throughout the vaft extent of land it inhabited, 
without bringing immediate diftrefs on commerce > 
The very fufpenfion of the trade between’ Great 
Britain and the Colonies, would afford a greater 
number than was now.demanded; and all the world 
knew that.a very fhort {pace of time would be re- 
quired to train them fufficiently to face people who 
were no more: veterans’ than themfelves. But the 
fact was, that minifterial meafures were fo unpopu- 
Jar, that the generality of people were utterly un- 
willing to counten4nce them. ; ; 
Objections were made to feveral parts of the trea- 
ties, with the above mentioned Princes. The levy 
money was feven pounds ten fhillings a man; an 
unreafonable price for a foldier in a country where 
they are fo cheap as in Germany. A large fub- 
fidy was to be paid to-thofe Princes, and to be 
continued after the return of their troops. - From 
the «computation of -thefe and other contingencies; 
it was infifted that a thoufand Germans would.coft - 
: ‘ 3 more 
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tmore than" fifteen hundred men. levied in Britain. 
But what gave the moft offence, was, that twelve 

 thoufand of thefe foreigners, the Heftians, were to 
remain under the fole command and controul of 
their own General. 

It was replied by miniftry, that however great 
the expence might be reprefénted, one happy cir- 
cumftance attended it; which was, that it would 
not be lafting. A body of fuch excellent foldiers, . 
as the German auxiliaries were univerfally acknow- 
ledged tobe, added to fuch brave troops as our own, 
would furely prove more than equal to the redu€tion 
of America, and the termination of the war in one 
fingle campaign. Some indeed were fo fanguine, 
as to affert that fo formidable a power would, by 
its very appearance, put an end to all refiflance. 
All Europe could not outmatch, in military merit, 
the numerous body of men that would aét under 
the banners of Britain in America. It was by.adopt- 
ing fuch meafures, that matters there would. foon 
be brought to a conclufion. It was expenfive, but 
it would be fpeedy and decifive; and therein true 
policy confifted. 

Allowing that fomething more might be given, 
reckoning man for man, we fhould confider, that in 
the one inftance we paid our money for a micer re- 
cruit, but in the other we procured a real foldier. 

To this it was replied by oppofition, that neither 
the force we had colleéted at fo -immenfe a coft, and 
in which we to highly confided, nor any other we 
fhould be able to employ in the profecution of this 
war, would conclude it with fuch facility and fpeed 
as miniftry had flattered themfelves. Fhe fituat on 
and local circumftances of America, made a con- 
queft of it impracticable in -fo {mall a compafs of 
time as. one, or even twocampaigns. Such was the 
‘opinion of men well converfant in military affairs, 
‘and well acquainted with America. - The Ameri. 
‘ 13 cans, 
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cans, alone and unfupported, were adequate to the: - 
tafk of refifting us, and maintaining their ground. 
a much longer fpace, if they were but tolerablyt: 
commanded, and knew how to improve the advanr 
tages around them. 

This treaty was not lefs vigoroufly oppofed in the 

sth March, “Houfe of Lords, The Duke of Riche 

1776. mond moved for an addrefs to the 
King, requefting him to countermand the march of 
the German auxiliaries, and to give immediate orders 
for a fufpenfion of hoftilities in America, in order 
to lay.#:toundation for a treaty, to, compote the dif- 
Feresicés_hetwetn Great Britain-and her Colonies. . 

He tock ‘ant hiftoricat view of the treaties between 
the Britifh and the Heffian Court for’ many years 
paft; thowing that this had gradually rifen in its de- 
mands, in every fucceffive treaty ; and had never’ 
departed from any precedent once eftablithed. Bur - 
the prefent one outwent all the former in the exor- 
bitancy of its conditions. He afferted, from the 
calculations he had made, that the body of feven- 
teen thoufand three hundred foreigners, taken into 
Britifh pay, would, including all, contingencies, 
eccafion an expence of na lefs than fifteen hundred 
thoufand pound within the coutie of a twelve- 
month ; afum greater than was ever yet known to 
be expended for the maintenance of fuch a body of 
men in the like fpace of time. 

Thefe were ferious confiderations in the depreffed 
fituation of our affairs; efpecially when we adverted 
to that dreadful load of debt which was hourly ac- 
cumulating. The alarming ftate of our finances 
had, more than twelve years before, béen pleaded 
as an inducement to fheath our fwords in the midft 
of victories and conquefts on every fide, that had 
laid every -enemy at our feet, and enabled us to 
complete the ruin of every foe this nation had to 
fear. But our triumphant career was ftopped ‘by, 

2 the 
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the-cry of. tkefe who predicted certain ruin to this 
tountry, if it perfifted any longer in the purfuit of 


‘its fucceffes. To the aftonithment of Europe, we 


gave.up the many juft hopes and expectations. we 
had formed, to the clamour of men who reprefented 
the nation as infolvent, and unable to advance a ftep 
further in the augmentation of its debts, or the in- 
creafe of its expences. : 
What propitious event had, fince the lapfe of 
twelve years, brought about fo great an alteration 
in the ftate of our finances, as to enable us to,change 
the fyftem of our politics, fo much recommended, 
at that period? Was it the payment of feven mil- 
lions out of one hundred and fifty > What infatua- 
tion could precipitate a government, once famed for 
its wifdom, into a war, the confequences of which 
muft, at all events, prove ruinous? No reputations 
no benefit, could poffibly accrue from it. It was 
an inteftine war, calculated for the cértain detri- 
ment of the ftate, which ever of the parties had the 
upper hand ; and it was equally difgraceful,.as..it 
thowed we wanted prudence and temper in-the ma- 
hagement of our domeftic concerns. : 
A circumftance that ftruck evety fenfible obfer- 
ver, was the eagernefs and animofity with which this 
ahappy quarrel was profecuted. There had been 
amixture ‘of malignity and contempt in the mea- 
fures that had for feveral years been adopted againft 
the Colonies ; and now that their firmnefs-and per- 
feverance in the affertion of their juft rights was . 
not.to be overcome with threats and fupercilious, 
language, they were to be devoted to the horrors of 
war, and to be treated as a nation from which we 
had experienced every fort of contumelious ufage. . 
Unprovided with a fufficient number of troops 
forche cruel purpofes defigned, or unable to pre- 
vail upon the natives of this country to lend their 
hands to fuch 3 fanguinary bufinefs, munifters had 
eet 4 ; applied 
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applied to thofe foreign Princes who traded-in hile 
man blood, and hired armies of mercenaries for the. 
work of deftruction. They forgot with what viru- 
lence. they had. reprobated the employing -of : foc 
Teigners, at the :conclufion of the latt peace; how 
impolitic it appeared in their eyes, how inconfiftent 
with the intereft of this nation; how. fatal in its ten- 
dency, Continental connections were at. that time 
condemned with a violence the more aftonifhing and 
ill founded, as. by means of our alliance with an il- 
Juftrious monarch, ‘we had not only fupported him 
againtt his numerous enemies, but occafioned thofe 
abeerongin Gerssaxy of she forces. of our moft for- 
midable'tnemy, which sist fevenreditim from at~ 
 rending .to the. defence ‘of- is traninfarihed ‘domi- 
nions, and enabied us to make an entire conqueft of 
“them. But thcfe were objects unattended to by 
thofe politicians who then directed our affairs. They 
had conceived {uch ‘an antipathy to foreign alliances, 
that of whatfoever fervice they could be proved, 
or however preffing the necefiity of not being wholly 
deftitute of. friends upon the continent, {till they 
difclaimed all ideas of that nature; ‘and niaintained 
that we ftood in no need of diliances abroad, and 
were quite felf-fufficient at home. y 
., At the expiration of afew years; the fame fet of 
individuals now came forwards with a fyftem oppo- 
’ fite and contradictory in every ref pot, It was not 
only a meer foreign alliance that was fought. and 
courted ; an army of: foreigners was now to be ins ~ 
troduced into the Britith dominions; but not ta 
protect them ‘from invafion, ‘not to deliver them 
from the ravages-of an hoftile atmy,~burt to affift 
one: half of- the. mhabicants in thallaereing the _ 
other, © BE 
- It was ftrongly afferted by. oppofition, that this 
foreign connection would be productive of the moft 
-datal events, Hitherto this unhappy. difpute -had 
& been 
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~ Been confined to the people of the Britith empire: 
the Colonies did not feem in the leaft-inelined to 
call-in any other nation as umpire. They apparent- 

" Jy depend.d upon themfelves'for its fapsher 
termination; and did not, in ail probability. 
gine that we could be fo imprudent as to affociate 
others toour domeftic feuds. But when they faw 
that we, had recourfe to this odious expedient, they 
would no longer think themfelves bound ‘to -ftand 
fingly in the contef ;. they would, “after-our.exam- 
ple, apply to ftrangers for affiftance. And: could 
they be cenfured for départing from any line of mo- 
deration, while we manifefted by our condu@ that 

. We were determined to obferve none? ™ 

But it Was much to be feared that their imitation 
of our meafures, would be far more dangerous to-us, 
than-owf precedent.would be to them. : Inconfidera- 
ble and needy Princes were noallies for them, They 
would connect chenifelves with: fueh,: as-intead: of 
requiring fubfidies for their affitance, would fupp! 

- them wich men and moneys: fuctr.as would efpoufe 

their quarrel, not from mercenary motives, but from 

hoftile confiderations to this country, from ancient 
habits of inveteracy, from a thirft of revenge for the 
loffes and huméliatiany occafioned by our arms.— 

Thefe were the allies that would fly to their fuccour, 

on the firft fummons; no pecuniary - ftipulations 

would retard them; fuch a prize as-America- would 

command any price, and any-terms:- A retaliation 

of all the calamities and difgraces they had fuffered 

at our hands, would am on. {uch an occafion every 
fate and nation that bore an enmity to Britain. 

«No opportunity to diftrefs this country was ever 

equal to that which it now afforded to the many who 

were feeking it. The fcene of inititary operations 
would be in another hemifphere; thither we mut 
fend our armies, our ficets, our treafures, every 
fighting man we coyld rajie at: home, and. every 

: fe] incr 
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mercenary we could hire from abroad. The beff 
of our blood would be thed ; the bravett of our peo- 
pie would be torn from us; we fhould in the courfe — 
of this deadly feud, be drained of our inhabitants, 
and of our fubftance, and become expofed at laft to 
the attacks at home of thofe watchful rivals, wha 
never yet fuflered an occafion to efcape them to hum~- 
ble or to injure this country. ae tee 
Could men, who were not abandoned-to the 
meaneft fentiments of vindictivencts, lay their 
hands on their bofoms, and profets their fincere 
approbation of. meafures that were:.evidently preg- 
nant with fygh-evils:?Could: they give their affent, 
withott-woonding their. conicienceytomtyfiem that 
prefented nothing but bloodthed-and defolation, ‘ind 
the avowed intent of which was the ‘barbarous com- 
pulfion of part of their fellow fubjects to comply 
with the abfolute will of the other part? What mo- 
tives of fufficient weight could be ftated for refufing 
to liften to the remonitrances of thofe wha pointed 
out a prevention of all thefe evils? And what argu- 
ments could preponderate againft a requeft to fut 
pend them a while, that Parliament might ‘have 
time again: to ponder how far it ought in juftice 
and humanity.to. recede..from the ftritnefs: of its 
demands,. and to fix on fuch final terns, as every 
difpaffionate man: fhould acknowledge to be honour- 
able to the parent fate, and not -injurious ‘to fo. res 
fpe&table a-number of Britith fubjeag as. inhabited 
the large continent’ of America, ~~ : 
Thete various allegations were combated on the 
part of miniftry by much the fame reafonings as had 
been ufed in the Houfe.of Commons. . The. plea of 
necefhity was a thield with which they covered . all 
the meafures they had lately adopted. But they 
repreiented them not only as neceflary, but as judi- 
cious and weil concerted. ‘Fhat of treating with 
foreign Prigees for the loan of their troops, they 


& aflerted, 
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allerted; ‘Wastat from detrimental: ‘the.terms were 
not exorbitant, confidering how indifpenfibly they 
"were knewn to be wanted, the extraordinaty fer~ 
“wice they were to go upon, the lands and feas:they 
were to traverfe in their going forth and coming 
home, and the very great uncertainty of their returns 
The computation of the expences attending them 
was much overrated. But were it otherwife, had 
the expence been even greater, “the emergency was 
. fuch, that we muft have complied with any terms de . 
manded. Still, however, we fhould probably have no 
reafon to complain: if the coft was great, fo ‘wasthe 
purchafe; no lefs than the fubjugation gf,the Ames 
rican continent in a campaign or two. Such was 
the clear expectation of thofe who were deemed ful- 
ly adequate to the confideration of the fubject. 
Did'thofe, continued miniftry, who difapproved 
of their meafures, with them to give up the conteft, 
and abandon thé Americans to thofe they chufed to- . 
adopt? there was no medium between this, and the 
projecution of the fyftem of: enforcing obedience.+ 
Every proof had been given that néthing lefs would 
reduce and keep them within the bounds of fubjec- 
tion. This indeed they had totally caft off, and. 
could no longer be viewed in the light of fubjects: 
they were in their inclinations no part of the Britith 
empire. But that was no argument why we fhould 
confent to this. relinquifhment. By fuch conduct 
they had forfeited the rights they enjoyed in com- 
mon with us; but it did not follow. that our claims 
upon them had loft their validity ¢ by renouncing 
us, they had thrown themfelves out of our: protecs 
tion, and become ftrangers ; as fuch we now treated 
them, and fhould continue to do, until they returns 
ed to a due fenfe of the connection that ought ta 
" fubfift between a-parent ftate and its. dependencies. 
Thefe were cogent reafons why we thould not ferus 
pleto employ againft them both our own forces and 
ene, ty £ ; thofe 
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thofe of our allies; who, inthis cafe, had a much 
better title to be confidered as a part of ourfelves, 
and againft whom it was highly unbecoming to_ 
break out into {uch difcontent, as they certainly 
came to befriend us, and to ftand by our fide in af- 
ferting our rights. 

Enough had been faid to convince impartial people 
that lictle was to be apprehended from the counte- 
nance that foreign powers might give to America: 
were policy out of the queftion, we might have fome 
caufes for apprehenfion : but it was fo evident that 
their plaineft interefts militated againtt their under- 
taking thg defence of our Colonies, that it was not 
a fubject deferving of difcuffion. : But allowing ic 
to be fuppofable that they fhould be guilty of fach 
infatuation, was not this an additional motive to ex- 
ert ourfelves with all fpeed, in order to terminate 
the conteft, before they were feady to enter into it 
as parties againft us ? : 

After long and. violent debates, the queftion up- 
on this important fubject was carried in favour of 
miniftry, by one hundred votes tg: thirty-two, in 
the Houfe of Peers,“and by two hundred and forty- 
two againit eighty-eight, in the Houfe of Commons. 

After the decifion of this bufinefs, another came 
on that caufed no lefs ferment. The Secretary at 
March irth, War gave notice, that the fum of eight 

‘776 hundred and forty-five thoufand pounds 
would be neceffary to defray the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the land-forces, and other fervices incur- 
red from the commencement of March of the pre- 
ceding year, to the end of January of the prefent. 

An intimation of this nature, excited one of the 
moft violent. ftorms of oppofition that was. ever 
known. ‘Never, faid they, was fo vaft a‘ demand 
made for contingent expences incurred in fo fhort.a 
time. It was traly a demand for extraordinaries, 
#3 no man could tell in what manner fiich an im- 

I mente 
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_ menfe fum could poffibly have been employed in the 

~ narrow fphere.to which its operations had been con< 

fined, though every one knew that they had been 
of no efficacy. } 

They adduced the journals of {everal victorious 
campaigns, to prove the exorbitancy of fucha de- 
mand. Among others, they dwelt upon that of 
. feventeen hundred and fixty, the year when Cana- 
" da was finally reduced. As that event had happen- 

ed only fifteen years before, the value of money, 

and the coft of charges bearing much the fame pro- 
portion ¢s at the prefent time, they werewhe better’ _ 
able to make a comparative eftimate. : 

From the various‘calculations they made on this 
occafion, they inferred that no lefs than one hundred 
pounds aman had been expended upon the garrifon of 
Botton, confifting of about ten thoufand men, with- 

. inlefs than the term of a year; during which'time, 
they had been reduced to great extremities, through 
want of provifions, and had endured a variety of 
wretchednefs. 

If fuch were to be the future demands of mini- 
ftry, in what manner-would they provide for the 
fupport of an army of more than fifty thoufand men 
in America? who certainly would not make a con- 
queft of it in two or three campaigns, whatever fome 
weak -and unintelligent individuals had thought 
proper to boatt. 

Loaded with fuch enormous contingencies, how 
Was the nation to furnith the other. no lefs requifite 
expences for the navy ahd ftanding forces at home > 
all which muft now be confiderably augmented if 
we meant to put ourfelves on a footing of fecurity. * 

Never had miniftry been affailed with fSch vehe~ 
mence. They ftood their ground, however, on the 
approbation and authority of Parliament. They had, 
faid they, the legal fanétion of a conftitutional majo- 
sity for all the meafures they had taken: The fyftem 

; . they 
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they purfued was not of yefterday ; it had been the 

eftablifhed rule of ating for years, and was not more ~ 
ftrongly countenanced at the prefent momient, than 
it had been at the firft-hour. Such acontinual unin- 
terrupted plurality of fuffrages, evinced a probabi- 
lity of reétitude in the meafures which they fo in+ 
variably approved. Neither were minifters fo wed- 
ded to their own opinions, as to have formed a de= 
termination to perfift in them, fhould the general 
fentiments of that body undergo a change. But 
while the reprefentatives of the nation adhered with 
fuch remapkable inflexibility to the ideas they had 
fo long-maintained, miniftry was fully perfuaded 
that thefe ideas refted on a folid foundation. This 
conviction, inftead of being fhaken, gathered vi- 
gour from the very multitude of arguments that 
had been bfought to invalidate the opinions of this 
majority. The indifputable abilities of thofe who 
adduced them, their ingenuity, their eloquence, 
their knowledge, their induftry, were eminently 
con{picuous, and excited univerfal admiration: but 
with all their exertions, and folicitude to eftablith 
their own fentiments, they conftantly failed, and 
their opponents remained as firmly as ever in the 
poflefiion of their own ground. What muft a coot 
and difpafionate obferver infer from this, but 
that fomething radically defective was perceived 
in the notions of the minoritv, by that incef- 


dant and prodigious majority that diffented from 
them? ‘This perpetual inferiority of number, though 
not an unaniwerable proof, was, however, a flrong 
prefuinption that their reafonings, though urged 
with great powers of language and imagination, had 
not ftrengih enough to convince the judgment of 
their opponents, however they might prove enter 

taining, and difplay the talents of the {peakers. 
. Confiding therefore in the unaltered dilpofition of 
mind that had fo long and 10 flrikingly chara¢terifed 
. fo 
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fo many refpeétable members ‘of this, and- the pre- 
céding Parliaments, miniftry thought itfelf in duty 

" bound to tread in the fame path it had fo long con- 
tinued in, not doubting but the iffue would prove 
its condu€ to have been equally fteady and pru- 
dent. 

As tothe expenditure of thofe fums, the vaftnefs 
of which was alluded to with fuch acrimony, and 
loaded with fuch heavy cenfures, an impartial en- 
quiry would fhow, whether they had been properly. 

‘applied. It ought to be remembered, that the ope. 
rations they were employed in, were equally nume. 
rous and chargeable; and that the various under. 
takings which the {pirit of the nation had tefolved 
upon, were of fo novel and difficult a nature, as to 
require not only the moft retolute exertions, bute 
the moft extenfive and liberal fupport. ‘ 

The ill fuccefs of the prefeat campaign, ‘was to 
be attributed to the unexpected obftinacy of the Co- 
lonies. They perfifted, againft their evident intereft, 
in arefufal of accommodation upon the fair and eafy 
terms that had been Propofed to them a twelve. 
month ago. Their uncompliance had induced the 
Province of Maflachufet to exercife that refiftance 
for which, not imagining it would have been car- 
tied to fuch extremities, we’ had not made an ade- 
quate preparation : but now that nothing but the 
moft daring and ftubborn Oppofition was expected 
from the Colonifts, we fhould no longer withhold 
our ftrength ; we fhould putit forth in fuch a mans, 
ner, as would fhow that Britain was fully able tq 
crush them, Parliament had fufficiently hearkened 

. to the dictates of moderation, to be henceforth ab- 
folved of the imputation of feverity, in letting loofe 
the vengeance of the kingdom againft fuch incorri« 
gible offenders. A feffion or two more of firmnefs 
and vigour, would bring about an alteration of af 
ra . : _ fairs, 
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fairs, that would make the Colonies repent the pro< 
vocations they had given.to this country. ; 

After the moit violent altercation, the motion for 
the fupply was carried by aniajority of one hundred 
and eighry to fitty-feven. . x 

Notwithftanding the minority faw themfelves’. 
overwhelmed upon every occafion, by the -irrefifti- 
ble torrent of numbers, their perfeverance ftill ve- 
mained unfhaken. March 14th, 1776, another at- 
tempt was made in the Houfe of Peers to prevent a 
continuance of hoftilities. It was moved by the’ 
Duke of Gratton, that an- addrefs fhould be pree. 
fented'to the Throne, requefting:thar, in order to 
ftop the further effufion of blood, and-to manifeft 
the fincere defire of King and Parliament to reftore 
peace, and to redrefs grievances, a proclamation 
might be iffued, dvclaring that if the Colonies 
fhould prefent a petition to the commander in chief 
of bis Majefty’s forces in America, or to the com- 
miffioncrs appointed for fuch purpofes, fetting forth 
what they confidered to be their juftrights, and real 
grievances, tlic King would confent to’a fufpenfion. 
of arms, and refer their petition to Parliament, 
where they might depend it would be duly confi- 
dered and anfwered. 

Among a variety of arguments in fupport of this 
motion, it was reprefented as peculiarly proper at 2 
time when anew opinion had gone forth, very alarm- 
ing to the Americans, and highly difpleafing to all 
true lovers of the conftitution. It had been afferted 
inthe other Houfe, that the Americans did not de- 
ferve to be treated with ; and that they ought to be 
reduced to uriconditionsl fubmifion. Such an‘af- 
fertion tended clearly to increafe their repugnance 
toa reconciliation, and to excite them.to-make the 
moft defperate efforts to refift us. It ‘militated no 
lefs aguinft the principles of the Britith govern- 
ment; it recommenced a method of proceeding 

, with; 
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with fubje&s, fimilar to thofe adopted in abfotute 
‘monarchies abroad; where infurreCtions.‘are pu- 
nifhed in a fummary and diferetional manner} ‘UE- 
terly inconfiftent with the fpirit of freedom, : 

ut there was another motive to induce this coun. 
try to futpend the blows it was Preparing to firike. 
Thelong apprehended and frequently’ preditted in. 
terference of foreigners in the caufe of America, 
egan already to appear. Intelligence was received 
that two French gentlemen had fome time ago ars 
Tived in America, and held a conference with Ge.’ 
neral Wathington, by whom they were refeered to 
the Continental Congrefs, to which they immedi. 
ately repaired: Re od 
Such a circumstance ought to‘awaken our moft. 
ferious attention. It fhowed what we had to expect’ 
if the quarrel were to laft. It opened a prtofpect,, 
which all affurances, from whatever authority they 
might proceed, could not hide from the eye of the ~ 
difcerning. The longer we delayed in coming to 
terms with our Colonies, the greater the danger 
would be, thatthe inftigations of foreigners would 
render them indifferent o¢ averfe to treating. Such 


them, as would make thofe laid before them on our 


part, ‘hardly worth attending to. It was notto be 
doubted that temptations of every fort would be-ufed 


patible with the dignity of the Britith nation. By 
Protracting this neceflary bufinefs, fuch difficulties 
might intervene as would render it impracticable. 
The Americans, confiding in the fupport they 
would be fecretly Promifed, might rife in their de. 
mands, and Tequire fuch conceffions, as would be 
too degrading for us to Yield in any fituation; Thefe. 
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confiderations, which were obvious and required’ 
no further comment, ought to induce all well- 
withers to this¢ountry, to haften, by the moft fpee- 
dy and prudent méthods, an accommodation with 
America. 
. Were miniftry, after fo folemn a warning as 
they had received on this day, to refufe.with their 
wonted perverfenefs to defift from thofe meafures 
that threatened this country with fo many dangers, 
what mutt the Colonies infer from it, but that the 
Britifh minidtry harboured the moft vindictive de- 
figns agzinft them, and were determined to labour 
the enforcement of them at all hazards? They 
would hear what had paffed in the Howfe on this-cri- 
tical day; and would learn with no lefs aftonifh- 
ment than indignation, that no motives of fafety to 
Britain, no principles of humanity for the people 
of America, had been able to retard a morhent, the 
vengeance meditated againft them for having dared 
to oppofe the fupreme will of the people in power 
on this fide of the ocean. ie 
Adminiftration ought to reflect, that the feafon 
was at hand for“operations: when once begun, the 
minds of people would be made up, as it were, for 
what might happen, and have taken their determi~ 
nation to wait the events of the campaign, before 
they would refume the confideration of any fubjects, 
but thofe relating to war. ‘Britain was now to de- 
cide, perhaps for the lafttime, whether a treaty or 
the fword fhould end the conteft. Obftinacy on ‘its 
part, would not fail to render the Americans equally 
Obftinate : they would take example from us, and 
after having fo often appéared at otr feet, in the 
pofture of fupplicants, they would throw off that 
Charaéter, and refolve henceforth to meet us-on the 
footing of-equals. : : : 
Such were the reafonings on the fide of thofewho 
fupported the motion. But they were totally inef- 
fectual = 
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. fe&ual: the die was catt between Great Britain and 
“America; and there feemed a general difpofition on 
both fides to commit their fate to the decifion of 
arms. The moderate and difpaffionate had exhauft- 
ed all their ftock of arguments; and were now re- 
duced to the neceffity of flanding ftill, and patiently 
expecting that fome unpropitious event would ins 
cline one of the parties to liften to overtures, 

The general anfwer to the allegations of the mis 
hority on this ogcafion, was, that no reliance could 
be placed on the affurances, fo inceffantly reiterated 
by the Colonifts, of their defire to terminate matters 
amicably, and to return to a ftate of tranquility and 
obedience. Their language had indeed all the me- 
Tit of plaufibility ; but their ations did not corref= 
pond with their proteftations, They had not evi« 
dently formed among themfelves, and agreed to any 
fixed terms of pacification ; otherwife they would 
have fpecified them, before they would have ‘fuf. 
fered this country to have gone fuch lengths in its 
Preparations to reduce them. It was highly proba- 
ble that they doubted its ability to compel them to 
fubmiffion, ‘and in confequence of this idea, had 
propofed to deceive us into hopes of fettling matters 
to our fatisfaction, with a view to gain time for the 
accomplithment of the various fchemes they. were 
Projecting, and had now brought fo forwards, that 
no inducements that we could hold out, would be 
fufficient to: counterbalance their eagernefs to: give 
them a fuil trial: ; 

Nothing, therefore, remained for Great Britain, 
in the prefent circumftances of affairs, but, in imi- 
tation of the Colonies, to have recourfe alfo to a 
trial of her own firength, and of thofe meafures for 
which fhe had made fuch vatt Preparations. All 
was now completed for the Jatt fcene of the bufinefs 
that was to be tranfacted between Great Britain and 
America. As minority had infinuated that this lat- 
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ter would not ftoop any longer to the ftile of fupe 
plication, it was become the more requifite for mas. 
jority to affume at once the tone of mafters, and to 
{peak to its rebellious fubjects with that firmnefs 
and authority which men are entitled to ufe with in- 
feriors, who have offended them, and refufe to make 
that reparation which is due to the dignity of a 
fuperior. | 

After an altercation that lafted till very late in 
the night, the Duke of Grafton’s motion was re- 
jected by.a divifion of ninety-one votes, to thirty- 
one. an) : 

Thus ended a debate which put a period, fora 
while, to all attempts to conciliatory meafures. 
The ftandard of reciprocal defiance feemed now to 
be hoifted, and both parties confenting to take their 
laft trial in the field. 


‘ 
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CHAP. xt, 


Evacuation of Bofton.—Siege of Quebec raifed.— Pro, 
vincials defeated in Canada.—Tranfaétions in North 
and South Carolina, and Virginia, 


1776. 


HILE thefe Parliamentary difcuffions were 
d taking place, and filling the whole nation 
with anxiety and expectation how they would ter- 
minate, fcenes of a different nature were acting in 
America. 
The Britith troops at Bofton, had now fuffered a 
dong and: tedious blockade. From the nineteenth 
day of April, made for ever memorable by the affafr 


of Lexington, they had been clofely invefted on 
every fide, and cut off from every refrefhment and 
relief, which a garrifon, confifting of fuch num. 
bers of fick and wounded, naturally required, 
They were reduced to the utmoft extremities by 


the non-arrival of thofe vidtuallers which govern- 


any part of thofe much wanted fupplies. 
Several of thefe veffels, after Weathering out the 
_ continual forms they had met with, were taken by 
- the enemy jn the very fight of port, Contrary winds, 
unfavourablenefs of tides, and other circumftances 
of weather and pofition, prevented the men of war 
rom Coming to their affiftance. The greater num: 
ber of the coal thips were loft in this Manner, The 


KZ . depri- 
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deprivation of thefe was feverely felt in a climate, 
where the rigour of the winter renders fuel fo indif- 
penfibly neceffary. : 

The fituation of thofe inhabitants who adhered to’ 
the caufe of America, was peculiarly calamitous. 
Imprifoned and debarred of all communication with 
their friends, they were expofed to the ill treatment 
of the garrifon ; and though proteéted from harfh 
ufage to their perfons, by the native generofity of the 
Britith nation, {till they were liable to thofe contemp- 
tuous marks of averfion, from which men are fo un- 
willing to’abftain in their domeftic feuds. As they 
were noténtitled to the fame regards as the military, 
their allowance was fo fcanty, that they were almoft 
in want of neceflaries. Be 

The length of the fiege, and continual expendi- 
ture of military ftores, in the numberlefs branches 
of fervice that confumed fuch quantities, occafi- 
oned an apprehenfion that they would not laft till 
the arrival of a frefh fupply. “To the dread of 
wanting ammunition, was added that of being foon 
fhort of falt provifions ; which were, during a long . 
time, the only food the garrifon could depend upon 
for fubfiftence. 

In the midft of thefe diftreffes, the courage and 
refolution of the Britifh military was -confpicuous, — 
and fully refuted the invidious charg@-fp frequently 
jn the mouths of foreigners, of the French efpe- 
cially, that the Englifh are unfit for the hardfhips 
of war, and though brave and intrepid in the field, 
are unable to endure fatigue, unlefs provided with 
all the conveniences of life. - 

They underwent, in the fucceffive rotation of 
duty, all the feverities of a winter campaign in this 
rigarous climate. Thofe who were flationed on 
Bunker’s-Hill, had no other fhelter than their tents 
againft its unceafing inclemency during this terrible 
{eatan. ere they lay expofed to winds, fnows, 
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ftorms, and cald, almot intolerable to Britith con- 
ititutions. : 

The wants of various Kinds with which in the 
mean time they were aflailed, obliged them.to have 
recourfe to every expedient that induftry tharpéned, 
by fuffering can invent, That of fuel, which they 
Could bear leaft of any, was in fome degree remiee 
died by the timber of houfes which they deftroyed 
for that purpofe, : 

As the deficiency of Provifions began to be alarm- 
ing, veflels were dif; Patched to the Weft Indies to pro- 
cure what could be {pared or obtained, But the con. 
dition of the iflands was fuch, that they feared to 
be ftraitened themfelves, and could afford little 
afiftance. Their ftock was fo low, and their 
expectations of being reliéved when it was expend. 
ed, Were 16: Brecarious, that they were conftrained 
to hufband it with the ttriGteft parfimony, and could - 
not admit others to.a Participation, ay 

In default of this tefource, armed thips and tran. 
ports were ordered to Georgia, with an intent to pro- 
cure rice, and what other refrefhments could be got. 


of the armed veffels, They loft feven fhips leaded 
with rice, which were fet on fire by the enemy. 
While the Britith troops were undergoing thefe 
diftreffes, the Provincials were well covered in their 
encampment before Bofton, and fupplied with’ all 
neceffaries and comforts, Their defign was to wait 
till the freezing feafon began, for a more Vigorous 
profécution of hoftilities. “Their intentions were to 
avail themfelves of it, in order to ftrike {uch a de- 
eifive blow, as would: (ifexceptahon eee 
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plan propofed, put at once a final conclufion to all 
the hopes of Britain in this quarter. 

The latteryend of December, is the time when” 
the froft ufwally fets in with great feverity in New 
England, ‘The harbour of Bofton, and all the ri- 
vers and watess in its environs, are covered witha ~ 
depth of ice fufficient to bear any weight. This 
was the paflage over which their determination was 
to force their entrance into Bofton, and to make an 
attack upon the fhipping. They doubted not, with 
the great force that would be collected from all 
parts for an enterprize of fuch importance, to make 
themfel¥es mafters of the town and garrifon, and 
totake or deftroy every fhip in the harbour... 

Had the feverity of the froft correfpondéd’ with 
their expeétations, it is not improbable that they 
would have been able to execute their defigns. Up- 
wards of fixty thoufand men would have been the 
force employed from the four Provinces of New 
England only, befides the multitudes that would 
have crouded from the other Colonies, to have a 
fhare in this deftruction of the Britith fleet and army. 

But fortunately for both, the winter proved un- 
ufually mild, and they waited in vain for its affift- 
ance in the operations they had projected. They 
were, much again their will, obliged to remain 
inaétive, and fuffer the garrifon to enjoy fome trane 
guility as well as themfelves. ; 

In the mean time, the fpeech made by the King 
at the opening of the feffion, was brought over to 
America, together with intelligence of the recep- 
tion which the petition from the Continental Con-~ 


. grefs had met with from miniftry, The arrival of 


this news at the camp before Bofton exafperated the 
Provincials to a greater degree than had ever been 
expcrienced. They teftified the exccfs of their rage, 
by burning publicly the Royal fpeech, in the midft 
of execrations at thofe who had adviled jt, Having 


by 
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by this act, divefted themfelves of all remains of re- 
{pect or attachment for any objeét that related ta 

; Britain, they next proceeded to an alteration of their 

' colours, From a plain red ground, they changed 
them to thirteen ftripes, as a denotation of the num- 
ber of the United Colonies. : 

The winter, though fevere enough to induce both: 
parties to remain quiet in their quarters, did not 
prevent the {mall craft belonging to Maffachufet 
from exerting themfelves very fuccefsfully againft 
the veffels arriving from England with fupplies 
and ftores. A tolerable number had found means 
to enter the port of Bofton, where they proved 
of great relief to the garrifon ; but the activity of 
the American cruizers was fuch, that many fell into 
their’ hands, to the vat detriment of the troops, 
from the particular importance of their cargoes. 

Among the captures they were continually ma-' 
king, was unfortunately an ordnance veffel, which 
had feparated from her convoy. Being’ ef no force, 
fhe was compelled to furrender to a- fmall pri- 
vateer. This was one of the moft.ufeful prizes that 
could have fallen into their hands. She contained 
a cargo faid to be worth fifty thoufand pounds. It 
confifted of a great number of brafs cannon, with a 
large quantity of fmall-arms, and a vaft variety of 
military ftores. It enabled the Provincial army to 
refume their military operations with additional 
advantage, and to make a much more formidable 
appearance than before, 

As foon as the feverity of the weather began to ° 
abate, the Provincials indicated by their motions, 
that they intended to prefs the town with more vi-- 
gour thanever. The fact was, that General Wath- 

ington had received orders to exert his. utmoft acti- 
vity, in order to reduce the Britifh forces either to 
furrender, or to evacuate the place, before the fuc- 
cours 
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cours could arrive which were now fhortly expected 
from England. : 

During the night of the fecond of March, a bat- F 
tery was opened on the Weftern fide of the town, ~ 
from whence it was feverely- fired upon with can- 
nons and bombs; and on the fifth, it was attacked 
from another battery on the Eaftern fhore. The 
fuddennefs and expedition with which the Provin- 
cials acquitted themfelves on this occafian, aftonith- 
ed the moft experienced of the Britith officers. Four- 
teen days did the garrifon experience the moft dread~ 
ful cannonade and bontbardment, without the leatt. 
intermiffion, 2. ae 
., The Situation of the troops became , very, alazm- 
ing, from the vivacity and ardour which feemseikeo 
animate the operations of the enemy, and the cer- 
tainty of their being able to furround and command 
every part of Botton, as well as of the harbour, from 
the high grounds, on which they were now occupied 
in erecting batteries. No,medium appeared to re- 
main between diflodging the Provincials from their 
new warks, or quitting the town, 

The fpirit of the General was too great toembrace 
the latter meafure, until he had tried every method 
that was practicable to effet the former. To this 
intent, a felect body was prepared for embarkation, 
in order to land at the foot of the hill called Dor- 
chefter Neck, proje€ting into the bay on the Eaftern 
. fide of the town, The Provincials had: fortified it 
in fuch a manner, as would, in all probability, have 
‘endered the attacking of it no lefs bloody and de- 
Rructive than that of Bunker’s-Hill, even if it had 
fuceceded: but the works were fo ftrong, fo well 
provided with artillery, and defended. by fuch num-. 
bers, that there was little profpeét of forcing them, 
-Astacy ftood on a high ground, the Provincials had’ 
provided upwards of ashundred hogtheads filled 
with ftones, to toll down the hill upon the Britith 

oh lines, 
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lines, as they advaneed ; and the afcent was fo fleep, 
that the ranks muft infallibly have been broken be- 
fore they:eould have reached the fummijt, and at- 
tacked. the trenches. us 
~ Before the full difcovery of this firength, every 
preparation had been made for a mott Vigorous at- 
tack, But while the troops were making ready to 
embark, a dreadful ftorm came on unexpectedly in 
the night, and prevented the defign from taking. 
place then, -It was refumed the next morning; but 
on a clofer infpection, it was judged unadvifableto 
proceed, .as it could only have tended to facrifice 
the lives of a great number of brave men to no pur- 
pofe, = 
Tt was however with much reluctance, that the 
Britith.General, his officers, and foldiers, could pre- 
vail uupoa therilelves to. defitt from this defperate 
and impracticable attempt. They were ‘confeious 
of the high opinion entertained of them by: their 
countrymen at home, and of the fanguine expec. 
tations that had been formed from their bravery,— 
They knew that they were looked upon as fuperior, 
in every military confideration to the enemy they 
had been fent to encounter, and that no fufpicion 
was harboured that he would have been able to with- 
ftand them. Thefe reflections filled them with: ine 
dignation at the peculiarity of their fate. They 
were inclofed-on all fides in fuch a manner, as'made 
it impoffible for them to difengage themfelves, ‘and 
take poffeffion of fuch ground as would have enabled 
them to come at ‘the enemy. Every effort they 
made to that intent, Jaid them open to inevitable 
deftruion, In fuch mortifying circumflances, ‘a 
retreat feemed the only alternative left them. - But 
here they were met by that point of honour which 
is fo powerful in men of {pirit, and fo often indu- 
. ces them to devote themifelves to certain ruin, 
fooner than expole it to the leaft blemith, 
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“After much deliberation, it was at length con- 
cluded, that to remain any longer in Bofton, would 
be imprudence and temerity in the higheft degree, : 
as it muft prove infallibly the lofs-of the whole 
army. A determination was therefore taken to em- 
bark it, with all its appurtenances, and to abandon 
a place that: was no longer tenable.. A retreat of 
this nature was nor, however, without. its- difficul- 
ties. The enemy was potted on all the command- 
ing grounds, and at hand to make a quick and dan- 
gerous impreffion, wherever they thought proper. 
Fortunately the Provincials remained within their 
works, and feemed not in the leaft inclined t9.form 
any obftruction to the defign. . Probably’ they’ 





ey were 
glad to facilitate a meafure, by which they recover- 
ed without bloodfhed, pofleffion of a town of the 
firft importance in North America. Had they pro- 
ceeded to any hottilities to prevent it, they knew 
it was in the power of the Britifh army to have 
inflantly reduced the town to afhes; a misfortune 
which it would have taken many years to repair. . 
| Neav.a fortnight was confumed in carrying this 
irkfoime meafure into execution. . Had the embark- 
ation of the military and warlike ftores been the 
only object, ic would have been readily accomplifh- 
ed; but provifion was aifo to be made for the de- 
pacture of almoft two thoufand of the inhabitants, 
whole adherence to the caufe of government, ob- 
liged them to acconipany the army for their fafety. 
Much embaraffment and anxiety attended the 
removal of fuch multitudes, together with their 
effects, and the baggage of the army, which was 
very confiderable, The fick and wounded were 
very numerous, and with the women and children,- 
occafioned by their helplefs condition, an additional 
difttrcfs. The attention and care of the General in 
this trying ficuation, reffe@ted equal honour. upop 
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pointments anid vexations of a firuation unworthy 
~of his collage, with unthaken firmnefs; he now 
faced the mortifying perplexities with which he 
was furrounded, with no lefs compoture. . 

The army was at this time full of difcontents.— 
reinforcements had been long expected, and had 
hot. come; both officers and foldiers thought them- 
felves neglected ; near ten months were elaptfed fince 
the arrival of the laft, and the impoffibility of their- 
taking the field without them was well known in 
England. Since the commencement of November, 
no regular and certain advice had been received of 
what was to be their deftination. This created 
murmurs and complaints that could not be eafily 
qwilled,-gs-they did not appear ill founded. Ie 
feemed afifthey were confi ered.as bound in fome 
meafure to deliver themfelves from’ the difficulties 
that preffed uponthem, by their own exertions, if. 
fuccefs, wants, and inconveniencies, increafed this ill 
humour, which was further aggravated. by the jea~ 
loufies and diffentions that began to prevail between 
the army and navy. : 

In this unhappy difpofition of mind, and de.- 
Tangement of: affairs, a dangerous voyage was to 
be undertaken. Halifax, in Nova Scotia, was thé 
port to which the fleet was bound, The diftance: 
was not great, but the ftorminefs of the coaft, and 
the tempeftuoufnefs of the feafon, were highly alarm- 
ing ; “it was now the middle of March; the equi- 


noctial winds were fet in, and thofe from the north- _ 


cait were equally ftrong and boifterous. Were they 
to be blown out to fea, and obliged to fteer for the. 
Weft Indies, their provifions were too feanty: for 
fuch a voyage. But thould they arrive in fafety-at 
the deftined port, {till they had but little comfort 
and relief to find in fuch aBleak and barren country 
as Nova Scotia. a: + 
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’ ‘After the embarkation had been effected, it was a_ 
whole week before the fleet could put tofea. Contrary 
to their apprehenfions, the wind and weather proved 

hawever fair at laft, and their paflage to Halifax was 

remarkably favourable. On their departure from 

Bofton, feveral fhips of force were ftarioned there, 

fot the protection of the veflels arriving’ from Eng- 

land; but the bay was fo extenfive, and {6 full of 

fiviall harbours. for privateers to lie on the ‘watch, 

that they could not, with all their vigilance, pre- 

vent a numbef of thips from falling into the hands 

ofithe Prdvincials. What made their laf ch hea+ 

vitr, they were laden with arms and fi irhike 

flores as were moft needed by the enemy. Some 

tran{ports were alfo taken with troops on board, 

which ran intgthe harbour, not knowing the place 

was evacuated. 

Inthis manner did Bofton return to the poffeffion 
of the people of Maffachufet. The boats employed 
inthe embarkation had not entirely completed it, 
whensthe Provincials entered the town in military 
triumph. They.were received by the inhabitants 
with tranfports of joy. General Wafhington was 
hailed as their deliverer, and‘congratulated on the 
fuccets of his arms by the public addreffes of the 
Provincial Affembly, andthe warmeft acknowledg- 
ments of all thofe who now recovered the houtes 
and poffeffions they had becn obliged to abandon. 

The confufion unavoidable in the hurry of a re- 
treat,, occafioned many valuable articles to be left 
behind. Among thefe were a confiderable quantity” 
of artillery,and ammunition, efpecially at Bunker's 
Hill and Bofton Neck. The diftance of thefe places 
prevented their being brought off, and the fhortnefs 
of time, their being rendered unferviceable. But 
the principal booty confifted in the immenfe variety 
of gcoads. efnecianily wonollene and linéne 9 funnily 
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prefling need. ‘The other articles of various -kinds 
-were alfo exceedingly numerous. oh 

Having thus recovered their capital, one of the 
firft acts of government exerciicd by the Provincial 
Affembiy, was to order the effects and the eftates of 
thofe who were fled with the Britith troops to Hali. 
fax, tobe publicly difpofed of, and their produce 
applied to the ufe of the fate. Such adherents to 
Britain as had ritked to remain behind, were treated 
With great feverity. They were profecuted as ene. 
mies and betrayers of their country, and their 
éftates were confifcated accordingly, 

That object, however, which principally occu~ 
Pied the attention of the people of Maflachufer, was 
to-put Bofton into fuch a.pofture of defence, as 
might prevent its falling again into the Power. -of 
Britain. To this intent, they applied with all difj. 
gence to the fortifying of -it on every fide.” They 
employed, on this occafion, fome foreign engineers 
that had been lately fent to America for fuch' pur- 
pofes. So eager were they in the profecution-of this 
bufinefs, that every able bodied man in the town, 
with very little diftin@ion of tank, chearfully co. 
Operated in this work, and fet apart two days in 
the week to complete it with the more fpeed. 

The fact was, they were not a little apprehentfive 
of the return of the Britith fleet and army; as foon 
as they were properly reinforced. What chiefly in- 
duced them to imagine that the defigns upon Bofton 
were not abandoned, was, that juft before their de- 
-Parture, the Britith forces demolithed the fortificas 
tions of  caftle William, which, by its fituation, 
would have rendered it impracticable to -attack the 
town by fea. AG 

Nor was General Wathington without anxiety 
about the deftination of the fleet and forces that had 
left Bofton. New York, by its pofition, lay quite 
expofed to the mo? fildeon cect ee DAY 
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on the very day that Bofton was evacuated, detach- 
ed feveral of his beft regiments for the defence of 
that city. Herein he doubtlefs acted with pru- 
dence ; but the condition of the Britifh army was 
not fit for an expedition of fuch importance. It did 
not amount to ten thoufand effective men; and was 
by no means provided with due neceffaries.. 

‘While the American arms were thus fuccefsful at 
Bofton, they were bufily occupied in the blockade - 
of Quebec, where Colonel Arnold was exerting the 
utmodt efforts under a multitude of difcouragements. 
ay found?by ‘experience, that he could place.little 
d¢pendence upon the adherence of the Canadians, 
who were eafily difpirited by difappointments, and 
ready to quit him on the appearance of danger. 
The reinforcements promifed by Congrefs, did not. 
arrive expeditioufly enough to fecond his operations. 
They had fo many objects to occupy their atten- 
tion, that it was with the utmoft difficulty they, 
could provide for them all, with tolerable fufficiency 
and.dispatch. — 

{THe march of thefe reinforcements, which was in 
the midi of winter, was attended with prodigious. 
hardthips. . They endured them with that fortitude 
and conftancy, which at this time characterifed. the 
Americans: the fatigues undergone in the expedi- 
tions headed by Montgomery and Arnold, had filled. 
them with an emulation which infpired them. with 
equal confidence and perfeverance. 

General Carlton, though delivered from any. it- 
mediate apprehenfions from the enemy, ftill re-. 
mained in a very difagreeable fituation.. His com-. 
munication with the adjacent country being cut off, 
he was reduced to much diftrefs for want of provi-. 
fions. Whatever he procured was not without great 
danger and difficulty. The Provincials way-laid. 
all parties that were tent out upon this intent. and 
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mproved every advantage, and kept the garrifon in 
continual alarms. His vigilance was. inceffantly 
employéd in guarding apainft the varioug éndea- 
vours of the Provincials to furprize him. They 
were indefatigable in contriving ftratagems to this 
purpote, as they found that he was too well prepared 
to be overcome by open force. 

They began, however, to be fenfible, that unlefs 
they brought their defigns to a {peedy execution, it 
would foon become too late fo continue them with 
any profpect of fuccefs. The feafon was now ap- 
proaching when fuccours would arrive from Eng- 
land, and oblige them to aét on the defenfive. The 
fiege therefore was tecommenced in due form; bat- 
teries alfo were ere&ted on the fhores of the river 
St. Lawrence,. apainft the thipping in the harbour, 
and attemptsdnade to burn it by meanis‘of fire thips, 
Though unfuccefsful, they difplayed much coyrage 
and conduét in feveral of thefe entérprizes: While 
one of them was executing, they had prepared {cats 
ing ladders, and other implements to ftorm the 
town; and held themfelves in readinefs to elcas 
lade it, while the attention of the befieged was 
turned to the conflagration of the fhipping. Though 
they failed in the main attempt, they fucceeded in 
part: they burned a large number of houfes in the 
fuburbs; and the garrifon was compelled to pull: 
down. the remainder, to prevent the fire from 
fpreading. * . ‘+ 

While the Provincials were émployed in this 
manner, numbers of the Canadian Nobleffe affem-=, 
bled, and colleéted a large body of their country- 
men, in order to raife the fiege of their capital, 
They put themfelves under the conimand of Mr. 
Beaujeu, a gentleman of bravery, and-who was very 
defirous to fionalize his attachment to government : 
but he was ill feéonded: the Provincials met him 
on his march. and entirely defeated hie. 
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Encouraged by this fuccefs, the Provincials con 
tinucd the. fiege with redoubled ardour. But they 
met with no better fuccefs than before. They had 
now tried every expedient to reducc it: they had 
ufed bombs and red hot balls, after fajling in their 
endeavours to carry it by affault; and they were 
now convinced it was out of their power to attack 
it by regular approaches, as-they had no artillery. 
of weight enough for fuch an undertaking. _ This, 
added to thé flownefs with which reinforcements. 
arrived, through the badnefs of roads, impedi- - 
ments of weather, and want of requifites, retarded 
their operations, and teffened the courage.and vi- 
four with which they had been at firft profecuted. 

In the midft of thefe dificulties, the fmall pox, 
a diftemper dcemed peculiarly fatal on the continent 
of North America, broke out among them with 
Great violence, and carried them off in numbers. 
The dread which this terrible diforder ftruck into 
thé troops, operated like a pannick. ‘Phe anxiety 
for felf-prefervation, overcame all other confidera- 
tions. Miultitudes fled from what they looked upon 
43 certain death ; and it became impoffible to carry 
onmilitary duty with proper difcipline and regue, 
larity. : : . ; 

While they were in this diftrefsful fituation, they. 
were, informed that fuccours were on their way front 
England, and would ‘{peedily arrive at’ Quebec... 
This, together with the calamity they were afflicted 
with, made it neceffary for them to retire from the. 
town, before theit arrival; not doubting, the mos 
ment they. were landed, that. Governor Carltor 
would immediately make. a vigorous. attack on 
the befiegers, who, in their. prefent condition, he 
well knew, were unable to face fuch a force as he 
would then have under his command. “But this de- 
fien was prevented by the expeditiouffefs with 
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thade its way through the ice up the rivet St. Law-. 
rence before fuch an attempt was thought" pracki 
ble. The appearance of thefe fhips threw the Pro. 
Vincials into great confufion: the communication, 
was immediately cut off with that part of their 
forces which lay on the other fide of the River 3 
and it was now too date to provide for the retreat - 
they had meditated. ee a 
_ May 6b; As foon as the reinfotcement’ wag 
1776. landed, together with the marines, ‘and, 
" had joined the garrifon, General Carlton put hini- 
felf at their head, and fallied out upon the Provin-’ 
cials. He found them in the greateft diforder, As 
their camp was not intrenched, and they were al- 
teady retréating,. no refiftance was made, and. they 
fled ont all fdes with the utmoft precipitation; ‘leav~. 
ing all their. artillery and warlike ftores, "J it, 
flight was fo rapid, that, they could ‘not be over-- 
taken, and the only prifoners were the -fick and 
wounded. While the military were thus ethployed. 
on fhore, the lighter armed veffels proceeded up thé 
River with the utmott diligence, and feized 4 num- 
ber of veffels belonging to the enemy, 7 
" In this manner was raifed the fi¢ze of Quebec, 
after a duration of five months, during which, the 
activity and courage of the garrifon, the abjlities 
and intrepidity of their commander, and the {pirit 
and perfeverance of the Provincjals were all equally 
remarkable, This event gave the finithing blow to 
all the attempts and expectations that Congrefs had 
formed on this:ggaarter ; and their troops from this 
time met with fiothing here but defeats and dif. 
afters. ; ; 
The fuccefs which awaited the Brith arms in 
this Province, was attended by a behaviour full of 
humanity. -Many of the Provincials, through 
’ wounds and ficknefs, had not been able tn annn@. 
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cealed in the woods and fcattered habitations about 
the neighbourhood, in.a very diftreft and deplorable 
condition. General Carlton gencroufly iffued a pro-" 
clamation, ordering proper perfons to feck them 
out, and give them all neceffary relief at the public 
expence. To induce them not to refufe thefe com- 
paffionate offers, he farther promifed, that as foon 
as they were recovered, they fhould ‘be. at perfect 
liberty to return to their own homes. hae 
.. Shortly after the repulfe of the Provintcials, the 
forces expected ‘ftom: England arrived. The Ge- 
Heral newfaw hitnfelfeat the head of more than 
twette thoufand reguiars,~among<whont.were the 
troops of Brunfwick. “He direétly hafted’ te Phrec 
Rivers, a place fituated midway between Quebec 
and Montreal, and fo called from its proximity to 
three branches of a targe river that falls into the 
St. Lawrence. Here, it had been. imagined, the 
Provincials would have made a ftand; but they had 
continued to retreat until they had reached the river 
Sorel,-‘near one hundred and fifty miles from Que~ 
bees ‘They were met here by the reinforcements 
appointed for their affiftance; but ihe’ whole of 
their force was confiderably weakened’ by ficknefs 
and. other calamitics:- pest : 
Notwithitariding thefe difcouragements, a bold 
attempt was projected by their comutanders for the 
furprize of the Britith troops at Three Rivers, A 
conftderable body of thefé was pofted-at this place 
under the ‘command of General Frazer. * ‘Another 
was near them on board the traafports, underGe- 
neral Nefbit. ‘The main body vindérGendsls Carl - 
ton, Burgoyne, Philips, and Reidefet; the Germiant 
General, were flationed partly on thore;: and ffartly” 
onthe River, inthe wav from Quebeé: ~The Pro-. 
vincials were, encamped’ at the Sorel, about’ fifty 
inites diftant from Three Rivers; -and“between thent 





by a number of armed veffels, and tranfports with 
Troops. . : ae 





Buc -thefe obftacies did not difpirit them: Two 
thoufand of thcir beft men, headed by Géneral 
Thompfon, embarked at the Sorel, and fell down 
with the tide, keeping on the fouth fide of the Riz 
ver, till they arrived at a place called Nicolet, op- 
pofite to’ Three Rivers. From thence, in the night, 
they paffed to the other fide, in order to furprize 
the body under General Frazer. Their intent, was 
to attack him about break of day. They were ‘in 
three divifions, one to aét at-each end of the town, 
and the remaining to fupport them, or to cover 
a retreat in-cafe of need. Bae this they were de- 
termined not to think of till extreme neceffity, com. 
pelled.thenr,and'they found that.no other means 
remained t6 fave them from utter dettruGion. *: 
| Unfortunately for their defign, the tin ey 
took in croffing the river, was fo long, that thotgh 
Sth June, they paffed the fhipping unobferved,. they 

1778 were difcovered at their landing, ‘The 
alarm being thus given, General, Frazer prepared 
to mcet them. The difficult ground they were ob- 
liged to march over, threw them into diforder, and 
when they made their attack, they were received, 
contrary to their expectation, by men wha were 
waiting for them, and who had not only the advan- 
tage of pofition, but of a number of field:pieces, 
which did great execution among them. 

While they were making the moft vigorous ef- 
forts to furmount thefe obitacles, they were appri- 
zed that General Nifbct, who commanded the 
troops on board the tranfports, had landed them, 
and was marching with ali {peed to fall upon their 
rear. Avretreat was now their only refource. As 
General Nifbet lay in the way to their boats, they. 
were obliged to make a large circuit through a deep 
ee > nS a oF + _s - ry edt ake oe a 
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clofe on each fide for fome miles, They traverfed 
it at laft with exceffive toil, and theltered theme 
felves ina wood that ftood at the further end of it,. 
Here the Britith troops ceafed the purfuir. The 
Provincial commander was taken, with about two 
hundred of his men. 

The ftrength of the Britifh army in this Province 
was now fuch, that the Provincials loft all-hopes of 
being able to face it. They demolithed the works 
they had ereéted at the confluence of the Sorel inta 
the river St, Lawrence, and carried off their artillery 
and ftores, Getieral Burgoyne landed here witha 
confiderable detachment, in order. to advance to 
Fort 8t, John, while the remainder of the flect and 
army failed up the river towards Montreal. They 
found this place abandoned by the Provincials.—+ 
After taking poffeffion of it, the main-body fet fore 
* wards to join General Burgoyne, againft whom it 
was not doubted the Provincials would collect all 
their force, and make a refolute ftand. ; 

_ In expettation of fuch an event, he proceeded 
with, great order and circumfpection along the So- 
18th June, rel; but on his arrival at St John’s, he 
"1776 ~~ found, that after deftroying all that could 
not be carried off, the Provincials had fet fire to the 
place, They had done the fame at Chamblee, and 
burned all the veffels and craft which were too hea- 
vy to drag up the rapid ftream of fome parts of this 
fiver. They made no ftop, as it was thaught they 
would have done, at Nut Ifland, at the entrance of . 
Lake Champlain, but croffed it aver immediately 
to Crown Point. This retreat was conducted with 
great. care and prudence by General, Sullivann— 
Though conftantly purfued, and often on the point 
of being furrounded by the numerous bodies that 
Kept clofe upon him, yet he found means, by. great, 


vigilance and fpeed, to extricate himlglf from the 
Ree acs Meal 
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from an ative, an intrepid, and a fuperior enemy: 
His merit on this occafion was publicly acknewledg- 
ed by the thanks of Congrefs. 

Thus was a final end put to all hoftilities in Ca- 
nada. The Provincials loft in their expedition into 
this Province many of their bet officers, and great 
numbers of their braveft foldiers. To fay nothing 
of General Montgomery, the lofs of whom was equal 
to that of an army, others of great, though inferior 
worth, were either flain or captured. In their re- 
treat it was computed, that from the day when they 
broke up their camp before Quebec, to that of their 
arrival at Crown Point, their lofs in killed, prifon- 
ers, and dead through wounds and illnefs, amonnt- 
ed to little lefs than a thoufand men; of whom, be- 
fides thofe who fell, or were taken in the engage- 
ment near Three Rivers, and in various. fkirmifhes, 
no lefs than four hundred fell at one time into the 
hands of the Britith troops at the Cedars, a place 
about fifty miles higher up than Montreal. 

But if the Provincials were compelled to quit 
Canada on the one hand, the Britith army could not 
improve its fuccefles on the other. The Lake 
Champlain lay between it and the former, who were 
entirely mafters of its navigation, and had a number 
of armed veffels in readine{s to impede its paflage. 
It became therefore neceflary to conftruct a fufficient 
number to fecure it; but this required much time 
and labour. Six veffels, completely armed and 
equipped for.this purpofe, were arrived from Eng- 
land; but the falls at Chamblee rendered it im- 
practicable to bring them up into the Lake. It now 
appeared abfolutely indifpenfible to take them to 
picces, and re-conftruét them, as well as many 
others, in order to gain poffeffion of the Lake, 
and to tranfport the Britith forces to the other fhore. 

While thefe tranfa@tions were taking viene? 
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fouthern Provinces were no lefs agitated. In North 
Carclina, Governor Martin, though obliged to fly 
for fhelter.on board a fhip, was not the lefs de- 
termined to exert his attivity in the caufe for which 
he fuffered. He had formed a projeét for the re- 
duction of this Province to obedience, of which 
he was not the only perfon who had conceived very 
fanguine hopes. . : 

‘There was nt this time in North Carolina, a 
refolute, and unruly clafs of men, known by the 
name of Regulators, They had long lived inde- 
pendent, -in..a° mamner, ‘of all regular controul.— 
They: had. been,confidered-as-rebalg bythe King’s 
Governors, and they were held in. si the fame 
light by the new government, to which they were 
remarkably averfe. With thefe, and the emigrants 
from the Highlands of Scotland, who compofed a 

_ confiderable body, Governor Martin had formed a 
connection, by means of which he promifed him- 
felf to reduce this Province to fubjetion. The 
courage and the fidelity of the Highlanders to the 
Britih caute, -he was well affured of; and-he was 

- no lefs confident of the attachment of the Regula- 
tors, and-of their great fuperiority in arms to the 
other inhabitants of the Province. They were an 
active and hardy race of men, ufed to continual 
motion, and from their manner of living, fingu- 
jarly expert in the handling of their fire-arms.— 
They were not a little dreaded by the refidue of 
their countrymen, who from habits of indulgence 
and eafe, did not incline to thwart them, as know- 
ing from the daringnefs. of their difpofition, that 
they were not to be molefted with impunity, and 
from their numbers that they would provea dangers 
ous and powerful enemy. + 

Conmiffions were fent to thé heads of thefe peo- 
ple for the raifing of feveral regiments. Colonel 
bane: Eo Es ee beaecroneene 
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appoitited their General. “ By the Governor’s direc- 
Feb. tion, he ereéted the King’s ftandard, and 

* 1776. publifhed a-proclamation, by which all men 
were fummoned on their allegiance to repair to it’ 

Exclufive of this force, which was confiderable, 
and on the exertions of which he placed much reli- 
‘ance, the Governor’s confidence was further in- 

' creafed by the intelligence that a powerful arma- 
ment, anda large body of regular troops, were det- 
‘tined to act in the Carolinas, and were making the 
‘beft of their way to his affiftance. 

But the Provincial Affembly were fully fenfible 
of the danger of fuffering a man of fuch aétivity 
and refolution as Governor Martin, to re-pofteis 
himfelf of the power of which they had deprived 
him. They collected, with all poffible diligence, 
the whole ftrength of which they were matters, 
and in the mean tinie difpatched fuch force as was 
in readinefs, to oppofe the Royalifts. It was com- 
manded by General Moore, who with fome cannon, 
took poffeffion of a ftrong poft near them, which 
he fortified, Here he was fummoned by General 
Macdonald to jointhe Royal ftandard, under pain of 
being treated as an enemy, His anfwer was, that 
if they would fubfcribe an oath of fidelity to: the 
Congrefs, and lay down theiy arms, they fhould 
meet with the ufage of friends, and the taf. pro- 
ceedings of which they had been guilty fhould be 
forgiven. But if they perfifted iman infurrection, 
which, from their want of fufficient ftrength to 
fupport it, they muft be confcious would end un- 
fuccefsfully, they muft expect the fevereft -treat- 
ment, | : : : ay HBr 8 

The Provincials were in a few. days fo power- 
“fully reinforced, that they amounted to near eight » 
thoufand men. Such a fuperiority compelled the . 
Royalifts to provide for-their fafety by a precipitate . 
Fetreat, Their want of artillery had prevented them 
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frdm attacking the Provincials in their trenchei, 
while they had the advantage of numbers; and 
they now faw, when'too late, the temerity of their 
undertaking. They confifted indeed of near two 
thoufand men, but were unprovided with many ne- 
ceffaries. In this fituation they trufted their intre- 
pidity would make amends for deficiencies. They 
were by this time alinoft inclofed by thé enemy ; 
but by dint of refolution and dexterity, they dif. 
£ngaged themfelves, and by forced marches through 
woods and difficult paffes, they forced their way, 
the {pace: of fourfcore miles, and in {pite of the 
enenty’s continual efforts to intercept.them, gained 
Moore’s Creek, within fixteen miles of Wilming- 
ton, where they expected to be joined by Governor 
Martin and General Clinton, who was lately arrived 
with a confidetable detachment. 

Buk this junction was effectually prevented by the 
Provincials, who purfued his party fo clofely, that 
in order to. avoid them, Colonel Macdonald judged 
it neceflary to attempt the paflage of the Creck, 
notwithitanding a body of the enemy lay on the 
other fide, under Colonel Cafwell, with works well 
ined with men, and provided with artillery. But 
the place where the attempt was made, not being 
fordable, the royalifts were obliged to crofs over 
a wooden bridge, of which the Provincials, not 
having time to pull it down entirely, had taken up 
the planks. They had, however, by greafing the 
beams and remaining timbers, rendered them fo 
flippery, and unfafe to tread upon, that on the Co- 
lonel’s party advancing, they could not make good 
their footing any where. In this condition, they were 

Feb. 27th, affailed on all fides by fuperior numbers, 
1776+ and totally defeated, after lofing their 
braveft officers and men.. Among thofe was Captain 
Wlacicad: arith feveral ather Livehklondere - kA 411 
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Their General, and mot of their leaders -wére taken 
prifoners, and the reft betook themfelves to flight. 

Had this infurreétion fuceceded in the manner 
propofed, it would have proved of effential fervice 
to the caufe of government, by: the junction of thofe 
numbers in the back fettlements, who were waiting 
the arrival among them of the Tegular troops they 
had been promifed. Nor would they have remained 
inactive on this occafion, had they not been deficient 
jn arms, and efpecially in ammunition. But this 
failure put an end to the whole fcheme, and difpi- 
rited the royalifts from attempting any other. the 
Provincials were now fo thoroughly upon their 
guard, and fo well prepared, that no further expec. 
tation was entertained of making any impreffion 
upon them... Their force appeared to be much 
more confiderable than it had ever been imagined,: 
They had, in the {pace of a fortnight, affembled 
ear twelve thoufand men), well.armed and accou- 
tered. Before the prefent troubles, they had ftood 
in perpetual awe of the regulators; but neceffity 
had taught them the ufe of arms; and the fuc. 
cefs they now met with, gave them a courage and 
confidence they had not felt before. 

In Virginia the royalifts, under Lord Dunmore, 
met with no lefs difappointinents. The flect on 
board of which they. had taken refuge, continued to 
infeft the rivers and the coafts of that Province ; but 
as the thores were well guarded, no. defcent could. 
be ventured, and no refrefhments could be procur-~ 
ed. This made their condition highly diftrefsful. 
The exceffive heat of the climate, added to the 
badnefs of the water, and want of wholefome pro- 
vifions, and the perpetual confinement of fuch mul- 
titudes in fmall unroomy. veflels, produced a pefti- 
lential fever among them, which proved extremely 
fatal, efpecially to the blacks. In this deplorable 
{ituation, they were driven from every road and 
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ereek by their incenfed countrymen. It was found 
at laft indifpenfibly neceffary, in order to avoid pe- 
rifhing through want of food, to quit this fatal and 
inhofpitable: coaft. After fetting fire to the leaf 
valuable of their veflels, thefe unfortunate fugi- 
tives failed with about fifty remaining to them, fome 
to Florida, others to Bermuda and the Weft India 
iflands. , 
"While the affairs of Congrefs profpered in this 
manner in North Carolina and Virginia, they were 
earneftty employed in forming a marine. In the 
beginningsof.march, they. difpatched Commodore 
Hopkins, ‘with fquadron of sive: frigatesito: the 
Bahama iflands. He landed on thé prittcrpal one, 
called Providence, and brought off the ordnance 
and military ftores ; but the powder, which was his 
chief object, had been conveyed away. In his re- 
6th April, turn, he took feveral prizes, and fell in 

1776. with the Glafgow frigate, commanded 
by Captain Tyrringham Howe, in company with a 
tender ; this latter was taken; but the Glafgow 
made a refolute defence, and efcaped, notwithftand- 
‘ing the fuperiority of the enemy. “> 

Tt was hoped, however, at home, that the expe- 
dition that. was now preparing againft South Caro- 
lina, would compenfate for the ill fuccefs that had 
attended the Britifh affairs in the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces. <A fquadron was fitted out at Portfmouth, 
which failed from thence in December; but met 
with flich unfavourable weather, that it did not 
reach Cape Fear, in North Carolina, till the enfu- 
ing May. Here it was unhappily detained. by a con- 
currence of accidents till the end of the month; 
during which time the people at Charles Town had 
full leifure to make what further preparations they 
judged requifite, againft the attack which they now 
plainly perceived was meditated: apaink them. 
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The fquadron which was commanded by Sir Peter 
Parker, confifted of two fhips of fifty guns, four of 
thirty, and two of twenty, an armed {chooney, and 
a bomb-ketch. The land forecs were under. Kord 
Cornwallis, and Generals Clinton and Vaughan. 
At the time they proceeded on this expedition, they 
had no intelligence of General Howe’s motions, 
He had ditpatched a veffel with inftrudtions for their 
purfuing other meafures than thofe they had in con- 
templation; but through a complication of difficul- 
ties and delays, fhe did not arrive at Cape Fear till 
the {quadron had left it. 

In the beginning of June, this {quadron anchored 
off Charles Town Bar. It was neceflary. for the 
two largeft fhips to take out their guns, before they 
could crofs it; and though-lightened as much as 
practicable, they touched the gound, and were fe= 
veral times in danger of fticking faft. ‘ 

_ The Commander in Chief of the Provincials upen 
this occafion, was General Lee. He had exerted 
himfelf with remarkable aétivity in putting New 
York in a ftate of defence againft the attack which 
had been fufpected from General Clinton. He had, 
with the fame expedition, provided for the fecurity 
of the coafts of Virginia, and of North Carolina ; 
and was now employing himfelf with cqual dili- 
gence for the protection of Charles Town.. 
_ After croffing the Bar, the next obftacle to be 
furmounted, was a fort on the fouth weft. point of - 
Sullivan’s ifland: it commanded the paflage to 
. Charles Town, which lay fix miles further to the 
weft. Though lately begun, and not completely 
finithed, it was in a ftronger ftate than reprefented 
to the Britifh commanders ; who knowing the force 
with which it would be attacked, and depending on 
the valour of their people, did not hefitate in re- 
folving to affail it immediately. 
a To 
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.., Fo the eaftward of Sullivan’s, lies Long Ifland, 
fparated from it by fome fhoals, and a creck, faid 
19 be fordable at low water, and not above two feet 
deep : oppofite this ford, the Provincials had poft- 
eda ftrong body with cannon and intrenchments. 
General Lee was encamped on the main land; from 
which there was a communication to Sullivan’s 
ifland, by a bridge of boats, over which he could 
throw fuccours at pleafure, to fupport the body 
of men pofted there in order to obftrué the paflage 
of the Britith troops. : 
Phe fituation of thefe upon Long land was ex- 
tremely “thcomirodious. It was-a mere heajs of 
fand, without tree or thelter of any kind, where. 
they ftood expofed to the burning heat of the fon, 
in the hotteft tcaton of the year. The inconvenien- 
cics which attended the fiect and army were indeed 
exceffive, The water they drank was extremely 
brackith, and their provifions were both indifferent, 
and feanty. Notwithftanding the great activity 
with which they laboured to forward their prepa- 
fations, unexpected and unavoidable delays retarded, 
the execution of many of the purpofes.neceflary to 
complete them. Near a whole month was confum- 
ed in this manner, which afforded the enemy ample 
time to improve every advantange that could be. 
fugeetted. 
The twenty-cighth day of June, all things being. 
in readinefs, the bomb-ketch began the attack in 
the morning, by throwing ‘thells at fort Sullivan. 
About mid-day, the two fifty gun fhips, and two. 
thirty gun frigates, came abreaft of the fort, and. 
began a fevere cannonade. Three ‘other frigates 
took their ftation between the ifland and Charles 
Town, with an intent to enfilade the batteries of, 
the fort, and to cut off, at the fame time, thé com. 
munication of the ifland with the main land. therec 
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tifon from retreating. This pofition, too, would 
have obftructed any attempt from fire fhips to in- 
‘terrupt the main uitack, But thefe purpofes were 
all truftrated by the ignorance of the pilot, who led 
the frigates into the thoals, where they all ftuck 
faft. Two of them were, however, difentangled ; 
but they received fo much damage, that they were 
unfit forthe {ervice propofed ; and the other was 
fet on fire, that fhe might not fall into the hinds of 
the enemy. ee 

In the mean time, a heavy and inceffant fire 
continued between the fhips and the fort. The 
Provincials behaved on this occafion with a courage 
and coolnefs that aftonithed the Britith officers and 
feamen: the execution they did was dreadful.— 
Never was attack made with more intrepidity, nor 
defence with more deliberate valour. Thofe who 
had been ip various encounters of this, fort, con- 
curred in declaring that they had never been wittief- 
fes of fo refolute a refiftance. 

The Briftol having loft the fprings upon her ca- 
ble, which were thot away, lay fome time terribly 
taked by the enemy’s fire. They difcharged a great 
quantity of red-hot bails, and fet her twice in 
flames. The behaviour of Captain Morris, her 
commander, was extraordinary in every refpect :— 
After receiving five wounds, he ftill remained upon 
deck, .till obliged to quit it, in order to undergo 
the amputation of his arm; after which he undaunt- 
édly returned to his ftation, and received two wounds 
more; the laft of which was from a red-hot ball, 
which took him in the belly, and put an end to his 
life. - 

Such was the laughter on board the Briftel, that 
every officer and feaman upon her quarter-deck was 
either killed or wounded, excepting the Commio- 
dore, Sic Peter Parker, who ftood alone unhurt, 
and conduéted himfelf threuchout the wholé of thi 
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deftructive day with great intrepidity and prefenae 
of-mind. Captain Scott, of the Experiment, “6¥- 
haved with no lefs bravery ; and befides the lofs of: 
:ayas otherwife fo dangcroufly wounded, 
that his life was defpaired of. : ; 

The execution from the Britith fhipping was 
very confiderable ; but the works of the fort lay fo 
low, that numbers of the fhot flew over, and they 
were’of fuch a nature, as to ftand the weight of very 
heavy metal, without being cafily demolithed.— 
They were compoied of palm-trees, and earth very 
thickly intermixed. During the height of the at- 
tack, the: -hatteries of the fort. temzined fo: long 
“that ‘the:affailants concluded: the: {tt had 
been abandoned: but this filence was only occafion~ 
ed through want of powder; thev had expended 
all their ftock, and were obliged to wait for a freth 
fupply from the camp on the main-land. : 

It had been expeéicd, that the troops pofted on 
Long Ifland would bave participated in the opeta- 
tions of this day, by fording over ‘Sullivan Creek 
at low Water, forcing the enemy’s intrenchments, 
and marching up tothe fort; but the depth of water 
proved much greater, upon trial, than had ‘been 
unagined ; the works thrown up by the enemy, 
were found, on a nearer approach, much flronger 
than they had at firit appeared; their numbers and 
artillery far more iormidable; and the pofizion of 
General Lee juch as to enable him to overpower 
with eale, any force that could have been brought 
to act againit him, : 

This dreadful engagement lafted til darknefs ob- 
liged the Britith fquadron to give over. The tide of 
ebb was nearly at the loweit, and ir was drawing 
towards ten, when the Commodore, having done all, 
that fldll and courage could prompt a brave officer 
to do upon fuch an occafion, thought proper to dife 
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poffibifity of fuccefs. From the time the engage. 
ment commenced, to that when the fhips drew: off, 
ten full hours werd counted; a long fpace fort. 
clofe and inceffant a conflict ! ° 

The Briftol and the Experiment were fo much 
damaged, that it was apprehended they could not 
be got over the bar. This, however, through great 
kill and labour, was accomplifhed, to the utter 
aftonifhment of the Provincials, who had conceived 
it impracticable. The frigates foffered alfo con- 
fiderably, though not proportionably to the large 
fhips, at which the Provincials principally direét- 
ed their fire, ; 

It had been hoped that the bomb-ketch, which 
catried @ mortar of* a peculiar conftruction, would, 
have proved highly ferviceable in: annoying the 
enemy ; but whether it proceeded from overcharp- 
ing it, on account of the diftance at which fhe was 
ftationed, or fome defect in the manner of fixing 
that engine, the bed that held it was in a thort 
time fo loofened, that it became of no ufe. 

Great was the applaufe beftowed upon Colonel 
Moultrie, who commanded in Fort Sullivan, and 
to whofe intrepid behaviour, the fuccefsful defence ; 
of it was in’a very great meafure owing. He 
was well feconded by his 6fficers; and great gal. 
lantry, and even heroifm, were difplayed’ by.fome 
of the fubalterns. A ferjeant of grenadiers, named 
Jafper, feeing the flag-fiaff thot away, jumped from 
one of the embrafures upon the beach, took up the 
flag, fixed it ona fpunge-ftaff, and amidft a form 
of thot, remounted the merlon, and leifurely fixed 
itin its former placc. For this uncommon act of 
bravery, he-was publicly prefented with a fword of 
value by the Provincial Prefident, and was alfo pro- 
moted. © Another ferjeant, whofe name was Mac- 
donald, being mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, 
S© I die,” fid hein Hielat moments 66 fee ca, 
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tious caufe; but I hope it will not expire with 
me.”—A fentiment not unworthy of the greateft 
characters mentioned in hiftory. 

The oumber of, killed and wounded on board 
the Britith (quadrfon, amounted to near two hund- 
red. Thofe of the enemy could not be afcertained ; 
but their lof muft have been confiderable, .as moft 
of the guns of the fort were difmounted, and freth 
reinforcements poured in during the whole time of 
the cngagement. 

Uncommon, fpirit appeared on this occafion 
among, all the people who accompanied this ex- 
pedition. A number of volunteers. offered ,them- 
felves, and aéted with great bravery. “At the head 
of thefe was Lord William Campbell, Governor 
of South Carolina, whofe courage prompted him 
to undertake the command of the lower-deck guns ° 
of the Briftol, a ftation of peculiar danger. Many 
of the feamen ‘belonging to the fhips of, war, being 

“unable, through illnefs, to. attend their duty, the 
failors on board the tranfports courageoufly fupplied ; 
their places. : 

The beltaviour of the. Americans in this, and 
the various military tranfactions that had taken 
place fince.the commencement of hoftilities, though 
it did not difmay, yet it highly furprized the Bri- 
tifh officers. and foldiers employed againft them.— 
Expecting from the general information they had 
received, that thcy were a people unapt for war, 
from the life of peace and plenty to which they. 
had. been ufed, they could not help expreffing their 
aftonifhment at the proofs they were- continually 
meeting*how wrongly they bad been informed. 
‘The truth was, that notwithftanding the profperity 
of their domeftic circumftances, their habits were _ 
by no means effeminate; their difpofitions, as al- 
ready hinted, were remarkably active, and their 
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dies, and tharpen their minds. Ret that, which of 
all other caufes, was the m3 powertal and efficient, 
in ftimulating them to a&t with zefolution, was that” . 
very infinuation of their want of courage and capa- 
city for war. It proved a conftant {pur in all their 
enterprizes; they. were continually reminded of it 

* by their leaders’: it filled them with refentment and 
indignation ; and, together: with the intimate per- 
OTL» Alls 
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CHAP. XX. 
Declaration of Independency. 


1776. 


HILE thefe. various tranfactions were ta+ 

NV. king place in the different Provinces 
throughout Atherica, the Congrefs “was deeply en~ 
gaged in the preparation of that event which began 
now to be univerfally cxpedted. 

A circular addreis was feat to every Colony, fta~ 
ting feveral reafons for which they judged it necef- 
fary that the authority of the Crown and Legifla- 
ture of Great Britain fhould be totally fuppreffed,. 
and the powers of government affumed refpectively 
by the Affembly of each Province. 

They founded the juftice and propriety of this 
meafure, on the conduét-held by Great Britain du- 
ring a long time paft, but efpecially on the deter- 
minations contained in the prohibitory at lately paf- 

- fed, by which all intercourie was forbidden with the 
Thirteen United Colonies. An interdiction of this 
kind, was, in their opinion, a formal exclufion from 
that proteétion which the Crown owed to its fubjeéts-. 
‘They were, in fact, declared outlaws, and lay expofed 
to‘all people’s mercy. They had nothing further to 
expeét but ill ufage and depredation ; and they were 
by procfamation, given over to be plundered and 
defpoiled of thcir property by all whe could feize 
upon it. Such was, they faid, the anfwer they 
had received to the dutiful and humble petition. 
they had prefented to the Britifh throne, in the name:, 
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drefs of grievances, in order ta a fincere‘and permar 
nent reconciliation. Fae 
- So determined and irrevocable was the tefolutie 

of Britain to eftablith an arbitrary government in 
the Colonies, that not content with levying numerr 
ous armies, and equipping powerful flcets at home 
for that purpofe, the had applied to her foreign al-- 
lies for the-affiftance of their troops, and was now 
preparing to invade the American continent with all 
the force her treafures could procure. Lt gts 

For thefe reafons, it was indifpenfibly incumbent! 
upon them to unite their arms and councils with the 
Sreateft vigour, unanimity, and fpeed. The dane 

’ ger was manifeft and imminent; the’exertions they 
had hitherto made, though confiderable, mu now 
be increafed in a proportion with thofe of their ene- 
mies. As thefe had divefted thepinfelves of aj] man- 
ner of regard and feeling for the Americans, they 
were no longer bound to confider themaas their 
founders and parents, and were in al} reafon, ab- 
folved from any farther allegiance to that monarchy 
and nation. 

Englifhmen, faid they, are no longer governed ° 
by thofe maxims of equity and moderation, that 
ied them to confider us as brethren. National pride, 
and criminal influence, have deftroyed that inte- 
grity and benevolence with which they ufed to at- 
tend to our concerns. Adminiftration, for a feries 
of years, have been our-declared enemies, and def- 
potifm is the fyftem they have long defigned for the 
Colonies. The queftion is now, whether we thal} 
perievere in the refiftance we have begun, or pufil-~ 
janimoufly lay down thofe arms which we have his 
therto employed with hongur and fuccefs ? 

Such was the purport of the reprefentations made 
by Congrefs and its adherents, They were the na- 
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them. They now imagined that miniftry intended 
to realize their fears, and to compel them to the 
mott fervile fubmiffion. — : 
Until this apprehenfion began to prevail, what- 
ever might have been the fecret views of individuals, 
the Colonifts did not think themfelves neceflitated 
to carry their oppofition any farther than to prevent 
the defigns of miniftry from taking:-place. They 
infifted on no more than the enjoyment of-their an- 
cient claims: a reconciliation on thefe terms was 
the utnioft of their demands; and they had not yet 
foftered the idea‘of tearing themfelves afunder from 
‘a peopletfrom whom they derived:their origin, and 
‘with whom a variety of powerful motives had long 
‘contributed to cement, and {till continued to“ fup- 
port their conneétion. : 
Thofe, who relying on the temper and circum- 
flances of the times, had indulged themfelves in the 
formation of another plan, and whofe ideas went 
muuch farther than thofe of the generality, had not 
yet dared to unfold their minds. The public was 
not yet fufficiently irritated to countenance their no- 
tions, and to cradicate old habits of attachment. 
But the news of- what was tranfacting in Britain, 
excited an alarm-of a different kind froni any of the 
former. Complaints and anger at the behaviour of 
the Colonifts, had been followed by threats, and 
afterwards by an attempt to compel them to obedi- 
ence; but ftill the quarrel remained confined to the 
fubjects of Britain; they were the fole parties con- 
cerned, and all hope was not yet extinguifhed of 
compofing thefe unhappy diffentions without foreign 
interpefition, ; 
But when they faw the fpherc.of difcord enlarged 
by the affociation of ftrangers to this domeftic dif- 
pute, they began to be perfuaded, that thofe whe 


had accuted the Britith miniftry of entertaining the 
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Were now Convinced that flavery or deftruétion was 
the alternative intended for them in the couneéils of 
Britain. : 
This conviction fhortly became general, and ope- 
rated with prodigious effe@ : it expelled all the re- 
maining fentiments of refpeét and regard for the. 
Parent ftate, and wrought a revolution in the minds. 
of many, which paved the way’for that which fome- 
time after entirely changed the face of affairs onthe 
horthern continent of America. as 
Numerous were the publications on this occafion, 
tending to inflame the public againft the meafures 
of the Britith government. Many of them were 
compofed with great art and energy ; but none was 
fo much read, and had fuch diffafive influence, as 
that which appeared under thestitle: of Common 








Senfe, sot S : 
ees in every refpect a bold and animated pers 
formance. As it fpoke the language and opinions 
of a large proportion of the people, it was received 
with vaft applaufe, and recommended as awork re- 
plete with truth, and againft which none but the 
partial and prejudiced would form any objections. 

The reafonings and arguments contained in thefe 
various writings, filled all companies and conver- 
fations, and excited a fpirit of inquiry and difcuffion 
into the rights of human nature, and fociety at 
large, fuch as had never been exceeded, if ever 
equalled, in any country in chriftendom. 

The ingenuity and eloquence with which the ad- 
vocates ef America fupported the canfe of their 
country againft the claims of Great Britain, were of 
4 peculiar-caft. They denoted men who-bad dived 
deep into the fubject, and were determined to 
bring to light the fruit of their lucubrations, aad‘to 
avail themfelves of every plea, however it might 
prove out of the common track) ae Afend 2A EL. 
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their authority on the weaknefs and credulity of - 

mankind. All fuch reftraints vanithed before in- 
seals who from thcir fituation, had nothing: 
to apprehend from thofe of whom they were to in- 
validate the pretenfions or to leffen the character. 
The more freely they fpoke of crowns and {cepters, 
the more they knew their maxims would be accept- 
able to a people, whofe unpliant difpofition could 
bear fubmiffion to no power but their own. 

They were now, faid they, involved ina conteft 
of more importance than any that had agitated the 
world for-tmany ages. «Lhe difpute was not between. 
fates contending for fome towns or territories; the 
deftiny of an immenfe continent was at flake: the 
interefts they were defending were thofe of whole 
nations yet to come: the decifion of this difpute ° 
would reach many ages into futurity ; and their pof- 
terity, long after they were no.more, would have » 
ample caule either to refpect or to defpife their-me«. 
mory. 

Years had revolved fince peace and reconciliation 
had been the continual {ubject of their thoughts, 
their entreaties, and their endeavours; bute they 
now were called upon to attend to other objects. . 
‘The (word was drawn, blood had been fhed ; there 
was no more room for friendly difcuffions, They had 
entered upon another fcenc, and muft now. ag the 
part of nen who had a-new character to fupport. 

There were people. among them, who, catting 
their eyes on the long connection that had fubfifted 

“between Great Britain and her Colonies, imagined 
that -its protection was neceilary for their welfare ; 
but though while in their infancy it was of fer- 
vice, they were now. matured into a nation, and 
wanted it no longer. It was become dangerous, as 
thev that are able to prote&t, may think themfelves 
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Theoonnection with Great Britaim-carried a {plen-. 
did appearance; bur how dearly mult ig be pur- 
chafed? Her honour and her interefts oftea-led her 
to take part in thofe quarrels that were almoff per. - 
petual on the continent of Europe. Hier eneimies,..’ 
of courfe, were no lefs thofe of America, and every 
difaiter that befel her, mutt be participated by this, 
continent. 3 er 
The viciffitudes that time introduces into ali hu. 
man affairs, would certainly put @ period ‘at laf to 
the fovercignty of Britain over America. The fooner 
it was done, the better fer both: the would free 
herfelf from everlafting contentions, and from a 
precarious authority ; and America would eftablith 
that form of government which fuited her firuation,| 
andthe inclinations of.her inkgbirants.. . 
-. ature could not intend: thet countries fo. dit? 
tant fram each.gther,. fhould be fubject.to:the dame. 
government. What.an abfurdity for ito fail, 
three thoufand miles in order.to cccaies Ckattions. 
from ftrangers how to manage their: demeftic con; - 
cerns? Was it not mage rational, a3 well as more 
honourable, that the feat of government in a great, 
nation, and extenfive.country, fhould be at home ?. 
: . Was it nota meannefs unfupportable to. generous. 
minds, to he foliciting, .as favours, whet. they could 
demand as rights? To depend upon the. wall. and, 
capricioufnefs of a foreign miniftry,. for -the. fettlee 
ment of bufinefs in which they-had no intereft, from 
the nature-of things -were little acquainted with, 
and could not therefore be campetent. to fupers 
intend ? . “ 
Great Britain and-America could po longer tru 
each other, The feud between them was of a deadly. 
pature, and had deftroyed all mutual confidence. 
They were bacome, in fat, two feparate ftates ; 
-. and. their interefls were wholly different. Where. 
falpicion reigned, friendthip could not fubfitt. Bri- . 
tain 
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tain had clearly fhown, that the meant to rule withe 
out controul; and America had evidently made it 
appear, that the would not obey. Such being the 
determination on each fide, what end could be an- 
dwered by talking of any other method of reconci- 
Hiation than a treaty of peace ? This might take 
place in order to avoid cflufion of blood ; but a re- 
turn ‘to their former ftate of fubordination to Great 
Britain, was a fituation for which the Colonies were 
No longer calculated : they too much felt their own 
weight and importance: friends they might pofhibly 
become 3 but?née“fubje@st6 Britain: nor could 
even this‘be expected, tintil the hadwe¥egnized the 
juftnefsof . this requifition,-and treated with’ them 
on the footing of equals. ; 

A reconciliation with Great Britain on the terms 
of dependence, would involve America in continual . 
deenes of domeftic trouble and inconveniency. The 
jealoufy of Britain would labour covertly to obftrué 
ail improvements, and to ftint the growth of her 
firength and profperity. The Colonies, on the 
ether hand, would not ftrive with lefs zeal to coun- 

‘ teract fuch erideavours: “thefe would : neceffarily 
produce hatred and miftrufvin the Americans. They 
would of courfe exprefy their tefentment, and again 
betake themfelves to -refiftance. » What other res 
remedy could they recur to? The negative right 
vefted in the Crown, would be conftantly exercifed 
in oppofing every bencficial {cheme they propofed.; 
their induftry, would be cramped at home, and dif- 
couraged.abroad ; and every impediment thrown in 
their way, that rivalfhip could fuggeft. Thus, to 
be reconciled with Britain on the old plan, would 
be to admit among them their moft inveterate ene; 
my, in quality of a friend and protector. The ab-~ 
furdity of fuch a econduét was fo obvious, that it 
was furprifine the Britith minifiry fhould cnrerrain 
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fo contemptible.an opinion of the*€olonifts, as 1 
hope they amight be prevailed upon taradopt it. 
The profpect of the miferics refulting from fuc 
a condition, juftified their determination ‘never t 
fubmit to it.” They had therefore tic cleareft righ 
to take up arms in order to preferve themfelves frox 
fo great acalamity. They were not the agereffors 
they a¢ted purely on the defenfive: their claim 
were not injurious to fociety.;. the were modeft an 
founded on fimple reafon ; therefore they'were juft 
The Colonies had now attained to that maturity 0 
political growth and vigour, which entitled their 
to refpeét and confideration in the world. The 
claimed what was in confequence their lawfl due 
the rank and the rights of a nation. There . were 
many ftates much inferior teghem in power, wealth, 
and: population, that enjoyed this Prerogative; why 
thould they be denied it ? cons 
It was the univerfal defire that they ‘fhould be 
placed on the footing of a free flate. They were 
far removed from the country from which their an- 
ceftors originated.” The land they dwelt in furnifh- 
ed them with the neceffaries of life in the greateft 
abundance, and with many ftaple commodities upon 
which to found an extenfive and beneficial trade 
with every nation in Europe, So fituated, no re- 
firaints but thofe of abfolute coercion, would pre- 
vent them from making the moft of the many ad- 
vantages beftowed upon them by nature. But- it 
was evident that Great Britain would find it very 
difficult to enforce a monopoly, were fhe able to ‘re. 
tain them under fubjection. The vatt extent of 
coat the muft guard with her cruifers, the immenfe 
tracts of land over which the mut keep a-perpetual 
watch, would, in fpite of her vigilance, elude the 
regulations the might enact to preierye the commer- 
cial benefits of America-entirely to herfelf. Other 
‘ations would come in for an amici. aww 4 
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would, whenever the Americans were defircus of 
an emancipation from the authority of Britain, aflitt 
them with all readinefs in effecting it. 

It was therefore no lefs the intereit of other powers 
than their own, that they fhould withdraw .them- 
felves from a connection with which they had every 
reafon to be highly diffatisficd, and which it was ex- 
perimentally found, could not be continued without 
being productive of inceffant altercation. This was 
itfelt a fufficient motive to engage them to put an 
endtoit. |. ; * 

They had now gone deep into the conteft; it had 
already coft::them déar, and was not probably near 
an end. The wifett courfe they could putfae, was 
to extend it at onee to a nobler object than that 
which gave it ric. This was merely to prevent Bri- 
tain from ruling them oppreffively ; but were it not 
more advifable to take a final determination not to 
fuffer Britain to rule them at all? If they could re- 
fit her oppreffion, they could alfo refift her power ; 
the firit depended on the lait, It wasa duty they 
owed to themfelves, to attain, as foon as poffible, a 

‘flate of fecurity from the grievances of which they 
bad fo much complained. ~If having it in their op- 
tion to remove them. for ever, they fhould confent 
to remain expofed to them, they would be guilty - 
of an unpardonable folly. It would render a reper 
tition of the provecations they had endured, highly 
probable ; and would reduce them to the neceflity 
of re-commencing anew, what they had now more 
than half completed, 

America was no lefs worthy of holding a place 
among free and independent countries, than Britain 
herfelf, In extent it was far fuperiar, nor lefs in 
the variety of ixs produttions. The natives were 
the defeendants of thofe refolute Englithmen who, 
left their country in quef of a freedom, which they 
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titudes who had emigrated from ether parts of Eu. 
Tope, t@ enjoy, in this happy region of Hbgrty, thar 
toleration of civil and religious fentiments, which 
they were denied in the land of their nativity. 

Men of this defcription were the moft relpeCtable 
of all charatters. It was to fuch that nations owed 
their felicity and grandeur. Adtivity and enterprif- 
ingnefs of difpofition, were.the mo ufeful qualifi- 
Cations ina ftate. From fuch forefathers they were . 
fprung ; and the world bore them witnefs that they 
had not degenerated, 

Superior to Britain in the advantages of foil, equak 
to it in the merit of its inhabitants, the only infe-. 
riority of America was in numbers. But that was. 
a deficiency which time was feimedying with a rapi+ 

' dity that aftonithed all thofe who beheld it. By fais 
and unexaggenited. somputations, the population 
of America was reckoned. to double in lefs than 
thirty years. It amounted at the prefent to more 
than two millions of white peopic. What a fund: 
was this for increafe,’ when once delivered from all 
reftraints, and left entirely to the full operation of 
their unincumbered exertions ? 

But what need was there to juftify their endea» 
Vours to obtain freedom? It belonged to them of 
right. They had purchafed it-with their blood at 
Lexington, at Bunker’s. Hill, and at: the many 
othet places where they had been called upon to 
affert it, by thofe who would have denied them ity 
potfeffion. 

America was now in its prime. It had attained 
that ftage of political exiftence which is fo emphati« 
cally, and no lefs truly ftiled the youth of nations. 
Now, therefore, was the feafon to employ its ener- 
gy and vigour in afferting all the pretenfieds it could 
forms. in fecuring all its tights; in_a word, in efta- 
Biting (6. :.4.07 >. ° 2? . i eaciacae 
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The Colonies abounded with ftrong, healthy, and 
laborious men, full of courage and refolution to 
maintain the claims and the honour of their country. 
They had motives to animate them in its defence, 
peculiar to themfelves. . They were poffeffors and 
freeholders of the land they occupied : they. did not 
hold it by thofe precarious tenures that degrade the 
rural claffes in Europe: they cultivated it for them~ 
felves: it was in every refpeét their own: the life 
they led kept them. ata. diftance from effeminacy ; 
i i  tobuft, afd their difpofitions 





manlys*) . ; i Eseries 
In'the finall {pace of time fince the Ametfeang.had: 


taken up arms, they had exhibited {peciinens of ‘va~' 


four and ability that had furprized their enemies, and 
attracted the admiration of Europe. They had fully 
confuted thofe bafé afperfions that reprefented them 
as an unwarlike people, fit only for the occupations 
of peace, and unable to contend with fuch veterans 
as would be employed againft them: but they had 
taet thefe veterans more than Ofice in the field, and 
had-not belied the character they had. affumed of 
being as ready to fight for their, liberty, as thé Eng- 
lith thentifelves had been formerly ; though now 


¢ 


meanly confenting to forge fetters for their Ameri- 


can fellow. fubjects. 
America need not defpair of furnithing individuals 
equal to the arduous taik of conducting their affairs 


. 


in the field, having already produced men who had. - 


conducted their councils with fo much prudence. 
It was in temnpeftuous times like the prefent, that 


men of genius came forwards, and difplayed their: 


talents to the world. Many an exalted character 
would have lain dormant, but for thafe revolutions 
that call forth and. fet in motion the abilities of 
mankind. The formation of ftatefmen and heroes 


was due chiefly tothem. Aétive fcenes were a fig~ “ 







felves : they’ naturally took their ftatic athe mid& 
of ftorms, co increa‘e, to direct, or to allay. them 


"at pleafure. Nature gave birth to fuch ng@acinall 
countries: but it was chiefly.in feafons of trouble 
and conftifion that they made their appearance ; fuch 
-only were favourable to thofe who were born to fix 
the deftiny of ftates and nations. | 7 : 
Without -affuming more. merit than.was due.to 
them, the Americans might cHallenge any peaple 
to exhibit, within the fame proportion of time, 2 
larger number of brave and refolute men, of entér- 
prifing commanders, of intrepid foldiers, than the 
Colonies had afforded in the few months the Opera- 
tions of thé field had lafted. They had ftarted ‘Up un-. 
pxnegied, aod in a manner felf-formed. -Burduch:; 
d, "th all'ages, been the confequences of fri 
glés” for national freedom: ‘all hiftory thowed™ irs 
and they only trod in the footfteps of thofe patriotic: 
champions of their country, who had’ preceded 
them in fo many parts of thé world ; whofe'exam-, 
ples had been fo frequently:-cited and followed by. 
others, as well as themfélyés; and would “always 
raife up imitators among thofé who had too much ; 
Ipiric to bear with oppreffion, ; ; 
The union of America was founded on: the, 
flrongeft tie; a‘ common apprehenfibn,. of » ee : 
misfortunes threatened indifcriminately to all. Tis © 
which in appearance was.an: object of terror, was .. 
in fa& the moft efficient caufe of their fecurity, 
It compelled thein to be unanimous and ‘faithful. to 
each other, It was therefore ‘the firmeft bafis on. 
which to erect fuch a conftitution, as would equally 
benefit and: protect them. The feafon’of ‘danger 
was the moft proper, as well as the moft cogent tor 
fuch a purpofe: people’ then forgot their petty in- 
terefts, and cordtally joined for their. public good, 
‘Too much ‘fafety unnerved thofe-. great paffions on. 
which the conimon welfare fo much depended.—- P 
ye eee . Wes 
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Were America arrived to that pitch of opulence and 
internal profperity, which muft, in the courfe of . 
things, become her portion, it were much to be 
queftioned, whether the fame zeal and fortitude in 
oppofing an enemy, thefame difpofition to encoun- 
ter hardthips and difficulties, and above all, whether 
the fame unanimity would have been found among 
them, as now happily characterifed the Americans. 
Such a. fituation would, with all irs advancages, 
have alfo been attended With its concomitant flaws 
and., deficiencies: corruption wonld have. crept in 
together with excefs of wealth; pride would have 
created thofe odious diftnGions that render ene part 
of the comnrunity an objeék 6f flight anid: indif+ 
ference to the other ; parties would, of courfe, have 
been more eafily formed in favour of an enemy, 
whofe maxims correfponded with the defigns of the 
pee and the-haughty ; difunion would have fel- 
owed, with its conflant attendants, “debility and 
difpiritednefs. Inftead af the manly refiftaneg that 
now did them fo much hgnow, “gee: “Aimericans 
would either have tamely and paffively fubmitted to 
whatever Britain had thought. praper to prefcribe ; 
or if fome of them, Iefs funk in degeneracy than 
the reft, had ere€ted the ftandard ‘of liberty, and 
fummoned their countrymen to the common defence 
of their interefts, they would have been but feebly 
fuppofged,.and muff quickly have yielded to the 
mean difpofition of the times, and haye conformed 
6 the ideas and temper of the majority. : 
Such fortunately was not the cafe of America.— 
Jt was precifely in that fituation which is moft fa- | 
vourable for union and defence: it confifted of .a 
number of detached parts, which neceffity alone 
had united for their prefervation ; they felt their 


tefpeclive weaknefs while in a feparate ftate, but 
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ing and friendthip grew from the ill treatment they 
had received, and the terrors they experiented from 
‘a common enemy. : 
In private life, no attachment was more fa 
than that which arofe from a participation of adver 
fity. Men never forgot their reciprocal willingnefs 
to affift each other in the day of diftrefs ; they al- 
ways renvembered it with a peculiar complacency ; 
and they who had been fincere friends:of thefe try- 
ing occafions, never after would become, or remain 
long foes. ; ; 
In the fanie manner, thofe alliances and affocia- 
tions between public bodies, which were the:moft 
folid and lafting, as well as profperous, had been 
concluded between nations involved in one common 
peril and calamity. In remotef’a es,:the invafions 
of the Perfians, by uniting the Grecian republics, 
had renderedttem invincible. Iw Jater periods, the 
Cantons of Switzerland. had emerged into freedom, « 
by being forced: t6 ftand by each other in oppofing 
the tyranny of their fovereigns ; ‘atid‘ithe feven pro- 
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vinces compofing the Dutch comm nwealth, owed 
their liberty to the fame caufe. fe 
Thefe illuftrious precedents ftood before‘them ~ 
like fo thany invitations to America, to make one 
more in the catalogue of nations delivered from op- 






preffion by their virtue and perfeverance, 
wy with the ttri€teft truth be added, th&tiche: 
*“thofe celebrated nations was far from Being fs. fas 
vourable as their own. The two laft had a multe. 
" tude of obftacles to contend with, from the. proxi- 
mity of the enemy, and the perpetual facility with 
-which he was-able to renew his attacks, and to wea« 
ty out their patience, had not experience proved it 
unconqueérable. : ; = 
To thefe ‘examples others might be added,. were 
it neceffary. But thefe were Lufficiently confpicu- 
dice wl Pe oS eo ee Pe eae ee ro 
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toa juft fenfe of their condition, and to the propris 
ety of improving the advantages that lay before 
them. They were evident'and manifold. It was 
now in their. power.to form at-gnce a republic which 
avould beconte at the inftant of. its formation, the 
moft patent and fefpectable of any: now exifting — 
No iniquitous plans would concur js its eftablith- 
ment; it would not be founded on bloeddhed and 
cconqueft, but on the very reverfe; the fpirit of 
peace and unanimity. The mere willingnefs and 
confent of thofe who-were to be concerned in form- 
ing it, were’ the only requifites wanting to give it 
immediate exiftende. It was therefore to be pre- 
fumed, that with fo noble a profpeét before them, 
there would not be a diffentient voice heard ayaingt 
fo beneficial and honourable a propofal. 

Fortune feemed to have had this great work long in 
‘contemplation, and to have gradually prepared, it by 
fuch ways anid means as fhould render it infallible. 
It was now two centuries fince fhe firft laid the foun- 
dation of her plan. Small were the beginnings by 
‘which it made its firftappearance; buteven then, fuch 
as could look into futirity, forefaw and foretold the 
futiiredeftiny of ‘this immenfe continent. Found- 
ed under the aufpiees Of a great and mighty people, 
colony arofe after colony, and fettlements, were 
fpread in one continued range along its wide extend- 

- ed fhores. , “ah ni 

In the meantime, the feeds of that fpirit which 
‘now animates America, were plentifully fown every 
where.: They were brought from a foil where they 
more vigoroufly tructified than in any other... The 
fentiments, the difpofitions, the government of the 
_peoplé of whoni the. firt cmigratoré had’ made a 
‘part, accompanied them to this new world. They 
tramfinitted them whole and entite to their defeend-- 
cants.. bv whom thev were faithfully conveyed to the 
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. Thus. every: Colony, however it mi t differ 
from others in fome peculiar modes and “forms of 
“polity, till concurred with each other in retainin; 
the effentials of the Englith conftitution : they knew 
its value, and prized it accordingly ; -in fuch hands 
it foffered no contamination; and in the various 
modifications through which it had paffed, its fea- 
tures were clear and vifible. te pe 
_ Hence a communion of ideas and inclinations was 
Univerfally eftablifhed among all the Colonies found- 
ed by Great Britain. They were conftitutionally 
one and the fame people, though divided by the 
boundaries that nature has thrown between the'dif- 
ferent parts” of this extended region. Whatever 
‘therefore affected any one of them in this important 
refpect, equally affected all. They had before 
them the leffons, and what was itil! ftronger, ‘the 
examples of the parent ftate, to guide and to au- 
thorife.them th the obfervance,of the maxims which 
its conftitution fo forcibly inculcated, 

To the fingular praife of the Americans, they 
had adhered to them with a fidelity which was ngt 
‘even found in the mother country, While a pieat 
Proportion of its inhabitants was fo infatuated by 
weak prejudices, as to embrace opinions contradic- 
tory to the very effence of this conftitution, and 
even to affert them with their lives, America re-,..., 
mained immoveably attached to them, and became, 
in this inftance, an example to Britain. ; 

A people. fo. framed, were not. to be led out of 
‘their way by deception, nor to be driven out of it-by. 
fears, They: ftgod on aground of which they tee. 
Well knew the folidity to abandon it. No other, 
they were confcious, would afford them equal -fecu- 
rity for the advantages they had fo long enjoyed.— 
They-had:too much fenfe-to expect the continuance 
of them in-a change of fituation. and were naff aens 
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When in the plenitude of conqueft and glory, 
Britain began to caft an eye of pride and haugh-. 
tinefs on. thefe diftant. dependencies, and to di- 
vet herfelf of that complacency with which fhe 
had hitherto treated therm, America ftill wait- 
ed with patience for a return of het benevo- 
jJence. She did not avail herfelf of the improper 
behaviour of the parent ftate, to caft off a connec- 
tion of which fhe was not bound to fuffer the. con- 
tinuance, whenever: it. became oppreffive. It was 

yboine, howéyery ten long: years, in the midft of in- 
fults. and.-mortifications, on the ‘one, part, and of 
‘ntreaties and remonftrarices on. the other. Pride, 
ambition, and avarice, were the motives that. ftimu- 
lated Britain in this unhappy trial of the temper of 
the Colonies. She had lately been ufed to fee her 
enemies at her feet fhe had fpread her triumphant 
“banners, and extended her dominion through every 
quarter of the globe; riches poured in upon her 
from all parts. But in the midit.of this grandeur 
and profperity, fhe forgot that America had ftood. 
by her in its acquifition. She- feemed -unwil- 
ling to- admit her Colonies-to a participation, of 
her honours and emoluments, and determined to 
confine them:to herfelf. She fought to abridge 
them of thofe beriefits that refulted from their fitu- 
ation, and to deprive them of thofe rights that be- 
longed equally to both, and without which no peo- 
ple can claim the title of Britifh fubjects, and can 
only be confidered as the vaffals of Britain. 

But this was. an appellation which the. fpirit of 
America would not brook. She had been taught 
to glory in the rank and privileges of Englifhmen ; 
fhe would give up neither. She was refolved to af- 
fert them, and was confcious of her ability to do it. 
Britain was unfortunately of opinion, fhe wanted 
1h the canraee and the means reduifite for that 
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Provocations, which roufed at laft the refentment of 
America toa degree that thowed the was deficient in 
‘neither, hes 

In an evil hour did Britain think meanly of thefe 
Colonies : but the day was come which fortune had 


unworthy of the pgreatnefs. and importance to which 
they had ‘attained. * They were duly fenfible of the 
Tegard that was owing to them; and had: it. been 
Properly paid, never would have conceived the de- 
fign of a feparation. They bowed before the parent 
flate with a refpect and humility, which neither 
that, nor any other Potentate will ever again expe- 
Tience, They befought Britain to recollect, that 
though they were her children, yet they were come 
to their full growth. They would afit her, they 
would bleed, they would die for her ;—but they 
would not be burthened with the yoke of fervitude; 

There is unhappily a Propenfity in human nature 
to overload thofe who are willing to bear.- Long 
had the Colonies acquiefced in reftri@tions of Various 
forts, on every branch of their external commerce, 
and their internal trade, Accuftomed to peaceable 
obedience from them, Britain imagined it’ would 
have no bounds. In that. imprudent expectancy, 
the rathly trantgreffed all thofe of moderation, and 
invaded thofe Privileges of which the poffeffion. had 


than that of thraldom. a 
Such a change of condué on the one hand, natu- 
tally produced an alteration of behaviour on the 
other. The bonds of friendfhip once broken, en- 
mity, as ufual, increafed apace; bur according. to 
experience, was much Sreater in the agereffor than 
inthe fufferer. Americ wy ce BBStehor 1 
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reconciled; but the injury. came from Britain, and ~ 
and fhe knew not how to forgive. She judged of, 
the refentments of America.by.her own; and con- 
fiding in the fuperiority.of hér-power, determined 
to crufh an opponent whom fhe was.afraid to truft. 

Coiipetied to draw the fword inher defence, ftill 
America looked forward with an.eyé‘to-seeoncilia- 
tion. But the arrogance of Britain demanded. uh- 
conditional fubmifiion. Defpairing of being-able 
to foften the rigour of .fo untreafonable a demand, 
what meafurés were thé Colonifts to take, but fuch 
as the {pirit‘atid wifdom of thofe who had been in 
the fanie circum ftances as themfelves, pointed out as 
just and neceffary ? WEE hints geet 

But let not America repine at her fates it was the 
happiéft that could befalher: If the knew her own 
intereft, fhe would rejoice at the opportunity and 
the right jointly given her by Britain, to diffolve 4 
connection that muft henceforth prove a fource of 
perpetual emnbaraflment. The hour was come for the 
Colonies alone to be connetted in government, and 
to form an exclufive fovereignty.. =~ : 

’ The ftrength of America, when collected, would 
equally aftonifh arid daunt her enerhy. Britain relied 
upon the difperfed fituation of the people in her Co- 
lonies, and the fmall proportion of thofe who would 
take the field. She calculated the refources of Amic- 
rica by the rule of European politics, and fondly be- 
Tievad that pacific occupations. would prevent the 
Americans from affording fufficient numbers for the 
fupport of their caufe. But hercin the leaft attention 
to experience, -and to the circumftances of the “Co- 
lonifts, would have -undeceived her... ‘There are 
cafes wherein all men are foldiers: the defetice. of 
liberty and of property is the moft intérefling of 
thefe cafes; it always has, and always will put arms 
into the hands of all thofe who can wield them.— 
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for foldiers than in others; this is peculiarly the 
&afe of America; where greater multitudes ipend 
their lives in the laborious bufinefs of clearing and 
cultivating the ground, than in any country what- 
ever. But Britain was blinded by the impetuofity 
of her refentment, and bethought herfelf of nothing 
but inftant revenge, : 

She now beheld; however, a union.of force in 
America that began to alarm her. She had haftens 
ed a determination which would have lingered many 
a year, unleis it had been thus forced into comple- 
tion. She had brought America to that point, at 
which no option remained between fervility and in+ 
dependence. Could the flacter herfelf that the Ame+ 
ricans would hefitate about the choice ? : 

Now therefore was the aufpicious moment to car- 
ry the fyftern of their government to perfection, 
With all its excellencies, it would admit of man 
others. Fond of their conftitution as the Engli 
were, it had involved them in many terrible dif- 
putes, This proved its imperfeétion, and fhowed 
that fome radical deficiency lurked at bottom, which 
unlefs eradicated, would always be productive of 
evils, which might be palliated, but never tho- 
roughly cured. ' 

‘To what were due the civil wars that deluged 
England with blood in the lait century? Whence’ 
arole thofe inteftine feuds, that filled it with heart- 
burnings and animofities, after the reftoration of 
Royalty ? What caufes had brought about the Re- 
volution ? What was it, that in fpite of thefe terri- 
ble remedies, till continued to affliét the conftituy 
tion of England, and to render its boafted eminchce ; 
highly problematic ? : 

Thefe were quettions which they forebore to an- 
fwer, left they fhould feem to affume the province 
Gf ATES ge Ae Lee Dk peso gh. Maple ones ee 
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fovercigns of the world, they would venture to lodge 
the fupremacy of the ftate in thofe from whom it. 
proceeded. The people of America, after fo many 
examples of the inconveniencies England had fuffer- 
ed under its prefent form of government, would 
now make trial of another. 

The fituation of America was particularly fortu- 
nate in this refpeét: fhe could chufe that model 
which appeared moft eligible, without exciting any 
civil ftrife; and fhe lay too far off, in cafe of an 
erroneous choice, to be expofed to the interference 
of ambitious neighbouts. ‘All flievhad to guard 
againft, was domettic diffentions. “But--there were 
no individuals among them poffeffed of riches and 
influence enotigh to difturb the peace of fociety on 
their own private account; the only danger they 
had to apprehend, was from an union among the 
principal families. But even this was a very remote 
apprehenfioh ; there was fo general an equality in 
the fortunes and circumftances of moft men, and 
fuch a levelling difpofition among all, that it would 
be an impracticable attempt in any fet of men, much 
‘more.in a fingle individual, to afpire at exclufive 
power. ; : 

A government fuited to the difpofition and withes 
of the Americans, feemed, in the univerfal opinion, 
to be very attainable. Ambition was a vice foreign 
to their character; the defire of domineeriig had 
never appeared in the moft opulent and confiderable 
among them; a kind and friendly behaviour to 
cach other, marked all denominations of people, 
and placed them ona footing of neighbourlinefs, 
that peculiarly diftinguifhed them from all others. 

To men of this defeription, a government that 
would fet their rulers at-a great height above them, 
muft prove highly unacceptable, Such a fyftem 
would pleafe them beft in which laws would be rer 
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tindtions would be avoided that were not evidently 
and indifpenfibly neceflary. It was therefore their 
duty to frame a conftitution correfponding with in- 
clinatiens of this kind, which were well known to 
be uppermoft in the generality. 

Few nations, if any, had, like the Americans, 
been favoured with fo defirable an opportunity of 
conftructing a government entirely to their liking. 
Force, and the preflure of circumftances, had de- 
cided the fortune of moft nations in this refpeé.— 
How careful, therefore, ought they to be in feizing 
this critical opportunity, while nothing obftruéted 
them, while their enemies were unable to prevent 
it, and while themfelves were unanimous in. their 
endeavours to obtain it, : 

Were they to delay fo falutary -a work, difficul- 
ties might arife, of which they had at prefent, no 
conception. ‘The enemy they had to encounter 
would undoubtedly affail them with every weapon 
of which he was poffeffed. One he had of univerfal - 
power; that was his gold. If arms were to fail 

him, ftill he had that refource. Before he tried it, 
he would employ the other. This was the interval 
to come toa refolution among them to fettle their 
affairs on fo firm a foundation, as to fruftrate all his 
attempts to overcome them by the temptation of }u- 
cre, which was in truth the only one they had to fear. 

In order to effect this purpofe beyond all danger 
‘of a defeat, nothing now remaincd to do, but to- 
confirm all they had already done, and refolve to 
abide by all the determinations they had taken. 
Thefe were the beft preparations they could have 
made for the great bufinefs that was next to be 
tranfacted, 

This bufinefs, great and important as it was, 
might be accomplithed with the greateft facility. 
It confifted in no more than a declaration of inde- 
pendency. In dnine thie thes ALA nn wnnen tho 
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affert the plaineft truth. Of whom were they @éé 
pendant at this day, but. Providence and their own. 
firength and courage. 
But though this meafure was attended with no 
difficulty, contrary to thofe things that were eafily 
obtained, it would be productive of a multitude of 
benefits. It correfponded with the withes of an ins 
comparable majority, if indeed the . diminutive 
proportion of juch as might difapprove of it, de- 
ferved even a- mention. It lifted America to the 
rank of afovergign flate ; and-imprefled foreign na- 
tions. wirk'a"tefpedt much greater han that-whichi 
they’would, or were inclined co ay them, while 
they continued to acknowledge ‘the rceey 
Britain. Such an acknowledgment entitled her, in 
fome meafure, to call them rebellious fubjects ; but* 
when they had caft off their allegiance, they would 
fpeedily meet with thofe who would recognize theit 
independency. Even the very at of claiming: it; 
would give them a confideration, which is never-re: 
fufed to a brave and magnanimous people. Ie would 
procure theui a: tefpettful treatment etn -arhong - 
thofe whom the dread of:dilebliging” Britain kept 
in awes: aiid amotg fuel. as ‘were known ‘to be inié 
mica] to her, ‘it: would feeuré. every favour that 
could be granted to them, without coming'to an 
open rupture with the Britith Court, 0 ee 
A-meaiure that.came accompanied -with fo: rhan 
advantages, ought not-to be delayed. *-To waver 
and heftrate was the readieft method to awaken the 
vigilance of the enemy, and ta excite him to coun- 
teract it. No uncertainty fhould be allowed: té take 
place in fuch a cafe; to refolve and t6 éxeécurée 
thould be the fame deed; the enemy ought to be 
apprized of both at once: he then would be-con- 
vinced of the inutility of ftriving to divide them 3 
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diminution of the influence of whick ‘he deemed 
himfelf. poffeffed.’: webby : 

To fome-this‘ might feem an hazardous ‘enter. - 
prize, full of danger, and tending to exafpetaté ay 
enemy equally vindictive and formidable, and whofe 
tefources were an objet no lefs of notoricty than 
amazement. He would.exert them unquettionably 
to the utmoft on fo urgent-an_océafion ;- and they 
might at length be found of fuperior Weight in the 
fcale of comparifon with theirs. oc: 

To thofe who argued in this manner, no other ana 
{wer could be given, than that in all emergencies of 4 
fimilar nature to the prefent, to require an abfence of -~ 
all peril, betrayed imbecility of mind and weaknefs of 
heart.dathe extreme. “When was fo great an objett 


as thacipt 9 ever compaffed withour difficulty 
anid danger ?- AHowing beth to be eversio preffing 
and imminent, fiH TE wete moteimprudent and‘rath 
to fly from, than to faee thém': they would porfue 
and overtake the cowardly ; the, brave only ‘ftood'a. 
chance to overcome them. It.was wifer, theréfore, - 
at all events, to embrace refolute meafures: the 
* more daring they appeared, the {afer they were in 
reality :_ none but fuch could poffibly procure fuc- 
cefs y all others led to certain deftruétion, : 
But the hazards at which fome people were fo ter- 
tified, were imaginary. Britain had already fami 
moned het utmott ftrength to this conteft, What: .- 
ever firrther fteps'the Colonies might take to oppofe 
. or to irritate her, would not produce more effectual 
efforts againft them, than thofe the had made : they 
‘would indeed fhow the inflexible refolution in thofe 
who governed the American councils, to refit her 
endeavours to the very laft: but the could not too 
foon'bs apprized of this intention ; it might incline 
her to ponder on the ruinous expence attending the 
reduction of. a people thus refolved, the great un- 
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the dangers of various kinds, to which, in the mean 
time, fhe would lié inevitably expofed. 

America had much more to apprehend from her 
internal foes,. than her open.enemies: of thefe the 
knew the fttength, and could obferve the motians ; 
but.the others under the mafk ‘of. friendthip, con- 
cealed the bafeft treachery : they made it their bu- 
finefs to difhearten people, by exaggerated informa- 
tions of the numeroufnefs of ‘the Proc that were ta 
be employed by Great Britain againft the Colonies : 
they were continually extolling their valour, expert- 
nefs, and difcipline ; recounting their exploits, in- 
finuating, in fort, that they would prove irre- 
fiftible. : 

But who were thefe formidable troops againft 
whom Americans would not be able to ftand ? They 
had already withftood the braveft men in Britain. 
Was the pride of Englifhmen fo lowered, as to ac- 
knowledge any men braver than themfelves ? Were 
the Heffians, or other Germans in Britifh pay, bet- 
‘ter foldiers than the natives of Britain? Were they 
mere active and intrepid ? Were they more zealous 
for the honour of their country ? In a word, were 
they more completely qualified to wage war on the 
continent of América? Certainly not. The advan- 
tages, on the contrary, were on the fide of the Eng- 
lth, in a variety of confiderations. They fought 
in their own caufe, were acquainted with the’ pco- 
pe and country of America; {poke their language ; 

knew their fentiments ; they had more vivacity. in 
their difpofition, and would act with more expedi- 
tioufnefs. But were the Britith troops ever fo fupe- 
tior to the German, as they had nat overcome the 
Americans, it was neceflary for fuch as aimed at 
intimidating thefe, to reprefent the Germans as 
much preferabie to them in point of foldierthip, 

If fuch excellent troops as the Britith had not 
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apprehend from mercenaries, who camemuch more 
unwillingly to this diftant {cene of action, than the 
Englith themfeives. Thefe, it was well known,’ex- 
preffed reluctance enovgh to the fervice they were 
upon. Numbers, if not the far greater majority, 
difapproved of the quarrel they were engaged i, 
but were profeffionally compeHed to fupport it. . 

While America was true‘to. herfelf, the would 
maintain her groundagainftall her adverfaries. Thofe 
who betrayed her, were an inconfiderable number ; 
and to be apprehended only on account of their 
malice and inveteracy. But if fhe had a few traitors 
at home, fhe had on the other hand fuch numerous 
and powerful friends abroad, as would not fail to 
ftrike a.damp upon their enemies, when- they be-. 
held. who'they-were, and with what-a:force ee 
tended to fupport fhe-caufe of Americas + . 

Did Britain imagine that éhe would be left wn 
Aefted, to proceed at ‘her: leifure and -difcretion 

-againft the Colonies? It was indeed the “intereft of 
the many fecret ill wifhers who furrounded ‘her on 
every fide, that fhe fhould indulge herfelf in this 
perfuafion: they would compliment her with the 

“faireft affurances of good will, and pacific inten- - 
tions, till fhe had wafted her ftrength, and ex- 
haufted-her finances : but the moment they faw her 
fufficiently debilitated, they would come forth and” 
avow their purpofes ; ‘and employ fuch a ftrength 
in their execution, as Britain would not, in her 
enfeebled-condition, be able to oppofe. 

Nor would the Colonies in the mean time be teft 
unaffifted. Such a relinquifhment would: ill agree: 
with the fettled fyftem of European politics. They 
would be fupported by indireét and clandeftine 

“means from various quarters: thefe would fully 
enable them to keep the field, and- weary out the 
enemy. «It were needlefs to enumerate thofe parts 
ef the world from whence hein would come. -it 
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might reafonably be expected from every nation and , 


potentate, ‘to wham the greatnefs of Britain wag an 
object of envy. Among thefe.were fome of the moft 
powerful flates in Europe: “The maritime powers, 
in particular, would not certaisily ne: lect fo favour- 
‘able an opportunity to deprive her. of that naval-fu= 
‘Petigrity of which they ftood in famuch dread. 

-. Thefe were powerful motives to"induce the peo- 
ple of America to go on chearfully with the work 
they had begun ; and to hope for a profpetous iffue. 
- To thefe might be added the certainty of being abun- 
dantly fupphied at home with able. ads to perform 





tants, and their aptitude for war, that. America had 
-Teafon to place the higheft confidence ; their num- 
bers were an obje& no lefs interefting : the country 
was full of people, not only willing, but eager to 
* act in the common defence, A {pecimen of their 
readinefs was given the very fir! moment it-was re- 
“quired: within a few hours notice, upwards of 
twenty thoufand affembled on the memorable day 
of Lexington. ; 
‘They were not multitudes haftily gathered, and as 
eafily difperfed : they were men fincerely animated 
with the love of their. country, and carneftly defi- 
rous to fignalize themfelves it its caufe. Tt was not 
from the neceffity of procuring a livelihood, that 
‘they embraced the profeffion of a foldier ; they ven- 
tured their lives freely and cheerfully for the pro- 
tection of all that was dear to mankind : they left 
comfortable homes, the feats of plenty and content, 
and fubmitted to the hardthips and diftreffés. of a 
military life, from a far nobler profpeét than that of 
pay and plunder: thefe they left to their enemies, 
whofe chief inducements they muft neceffarily be, 
fron the chara¢ter of thofe individuals of whom 
their troops were compofed ; men picked up where- 
ever they could be found, depreffed with indi- 
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€cnce, corrupted through floth, or ingmerfed in alt 


-Kind of iniquity. Such were the recrtits: ob which 
Britain w4g to depend for the fupply of thofe atmics 
that were fo conquer America, . ee 
Bat €xperience had fhown that fuch men were fot 
to be placed in competition with thafe who fought 
dn reality, for what moft, nearly interefted them. 
‘King and sountry were words of- courfe, employed 
jn all monarchies for want of fomething-more fub- 
ftantial and fignificant : but what were King and 
‘country to individuals, who, from their fituation jn 
life, could feel, for neither 3.who, for an increafe 
of wages, would abandon their party, and a& againft 
it without the leaft remorfe ? ; : : 
Add to thefe confiderations, that moft of. thofe 
whom. they were.to fncounter, .were new levies like 
themmfelvés ¢ the tréaps expected ftom Great Britain 
and Iscland,."were ih. fact inferior ‘tp them s“by-far . 
the fyajor part had never Leen fervice, and ntimbers 
were frefh from the Plough, : the lduy,:-and ithe 
thop ; their equals. in condition: at..beft though 
fertainly not provided with fuch cogent reafons as 
thofe which ought to infpirit the Americans to ac- 
quit themfelvcs manfully in the approaching triaf, . 
With fo many inducements to look forward with 
‘the brighteft expectations, it would be unworthy of 
men. contending for their all, to fuffer one moment’s 
defpondency. The part they were acting had taifed 
them toa ftation of confpicuity: that attraéted the 
eyes of the whole world. | Europe ‘had fixed its en- 
tire attention on the tranfactions upon this conti- 
nent, and waited with continual anxiety for the ar- 
tival of intelligence, what progrefs the Colonifts 
were making. They had the wifhes of - all--the 
brave, ‘the learned, and the. wife, in that mioft:en- 
lighted region. of the globe. It behoved theny‘to 
preferve that. eftcem and predeliction.. The unani- 
mity with which it was beffowed cee oe ee 
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were not undeferving of it. They were precifely 
‘in the fame pofition the valiant, though unfortunate 
Corficans had been a few*Years before; praifed and 
admired by all nations. “There was indeed an effen- 
tial difference in their own’ favour; the Corficans 
were, from a .concatenation. of unhappy circum: 
ftances, abandoned and left fingly to ftruggle inef- 
fetually againft the heavy weight tlat cruthed them 
at laft.§ But they food, as it were, in the midft.of 
_ every kind of encouragement_and affiftance. - Their 
own ftrength was great and refpectable; that of 
their, friends {till more confiderable,While Britain, 
their ‘ably: éhemy, Had not a fingRF@iy deferving 
of the name. They who adhered. to her, were 
needy and mercenary hirelings, of no confideration 
in the fyftem of Européan affairs. They lent:thetr 
troops to Britain, fromthe fanié motive they would 
lend them to any other power, pay and fabfide. They 
would withdraw them from the fervice of «Britain, 
and devote them to another, to its enemies if re. 
quired, for a larger ftipend. 

From thefe premifes it was inconteftable, that na 
people engaged in difpute with another, could: pof- 
-fibly ftand 6f inore advantageous ground than the 
Americans. . No difcouraging circuntftances could 
be pointed out .to alarm them: the profpect on 
every fide was clear and open: they had-none but 
the common dangers of war to provide againft ; and 
they were duly prepared for them; but they had at 
the fame time every reafon to promife themfelves a 
profperous termination of it, and the completeft 
fuccefs in the attainment -of that object fors which 

it was undertaken. ~ : a 

Such was the fubftance of the divers. publications 
and opinions of people in America at this. time. 
The communication of thefe fentiments, propa- 
gated them with amazing fpeed*--amonge the multi- ° 
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pared for the Feeéption. They f{pread.with irre- 
fiftible rapidity throughout the continent : and ain 
ed fo.powerful a majority of profelytes, that thofe 
‘whg jntended to realize the {peculations thcy con- 
tained, were convinced they fhould meet with no 
impediments, and would carry their fchemes into 
the completeft execution, : 

A declaration’ of independency now. became the 
fubject of univerfal difcuffion. It was mentioned as 
a neceflary and indifpenfible meafure thofe .w! 
ventured to oppofe it, thofe even who appeared 
doubtful of its expediency, were looked upon with 
Afufpicious eye. No true American, it was faid, 
ought to hefitate in giving it his hearty concur. 
Fence: .a denial could, only ‘Proceed: from ignorance 
or pilchesstedngls g rhote who “were. ignorant. of 
the, trueintereft of their country, deferved no attén- 
tion; and thofe who were falfe to it, merited pu- 
ifhment. i ae 

Notwithftanding the violence. of thofe who fup- 
ported this meafure, and the fuperiority of their 
numbers, twe refpeétable Colonies had the courage 
to oppofethem. Thefe were Pennfylvania and Ma- 
‘yland. A great proportion of their inhabitants 
-profeffed a moderation of fentiments, that did not 
‘coincide with that impetuous zeal, fo common and 
prevalent in. the others. They were no lefs attached 
totheir country ; but did not approve of that out~ 
Tageous warmth, which bore down all coolnefs and 
reflexion, and precipitated all meafures without fuf- 
fieiently pondering upon their confequences. 

The eftablifhmen of a new form of government, 
-Was.a matter of too ferious a nature, to meet with 
their immediate concurrence, efpecially. when. ac- 
companied with a total feparation from the*parent 
tate. This, in particular, was ftrongly difapproved 
cby a plurality of the Deputies to the Generat ‘A ffon, 
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- inclined than the others to infift upon a redrefs of the 
grievances, fo often complained of, ftill they could 
not prevail upon themfelves to unite with thofe who 
had refolved to put an end to thefe complaints, by 
fettling all domeflic affairs on fuch a plan as fhould 
take them for ever out of the hands of Great Bri- - 
tain, and exclude it from all interference and au- 
thority oycer the Colonies. ; 

To this idea the moft impetuous and turbulent 
adhered with inflexible refolution. The partizans 
of the oppofite one, though numerous, being lefs 
‘watiri,, did not efpoufe it with equal-vehemence and 
e@ivity. They ftood inno little awe of their anta- 
“gonifts, who reprefented them as deficient'in attach- 
“ment tothe public, and as pufillanimous and“ wa-~ 
vering. ‘They confidercd, at the fame time, the 
neceffity of remaining united with the other Colo- 
nies: reciprocal affiftance was the only fure method 
of protecting them from the refentment of Britain ; 
and to diffolve their union, would lay them ina 
mianner at her feet. : 

In this dilemma, after maturely weighing the re- 
fult of confenting to an accommodation with Great 
Britain, or of going the lengths propofed by the 
other Colonies, they found the decifion either way 
fo perplexing, that they determined to refer it to 
their conftituents. They looked upon it as a quef- 
tion, whercin the community was too deeply involv- 
ed, for any but themfclves finally and perfonally to 
decide. 

This important queflion was agitated with great 
‘fervour on both fides. It was argued that a fepa- 
ration from Britain would be followed by a mul- 
tiplicity of inconveniencics. They loft their old 
friend and protector, united to them by-cunfangui- 
nity and intereft, who, with all his faults, had been 
afolid benefa&tor: and, crown wife by difapreeable 
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of diffatisfaéBion. He Was the fole umpire, in whoft 
‘hands they could truft the power of holding the 
alance among them. He was the common parent 
of all, and would not behave with pattialiry to any. 
Such a moderator was abfolutely requifite for the 
prefervation of their internal peace, and the fert]e. 
ment of thofe differences which {fo often arofe anion 
them, to the ferious difquietude of fuch 2s forefaw 
the dangerous confequences they would probably 
produce, when the Colonies were increafed in 
ftrength, and might from this confideration, be. 
come untractable in their reciprocal difputes, and 
incline to ufe-forcible methods of terminating them, 

There were alfo various other advantages in a 

connection with Britain. Tts power fecured them 
tefpect every where ; and their commerce, though 
fubje@ to a’ few reftrictions, was nearly equal to 
their means of exercifing it: they had almoft as 
much as they could manage ; and it was always 
ure, in cafe of need, of being effentially affitted. 
by the bounties { frequently and {9 generoufly be- 
flowed upon thofe branches that required encou- 
Tagement, 

Precipitation in a cafe of fo delicate a nature as an 
entire {ciffion and difmemberment from the main. 
body of fo noble an empire as that of Britain, would 
be unpardonable in men who had fo long and to 
largely experienced the benefits of an Union there- 
with. Novelty had its charms in public, as well 
as in private affairs : but, as to quarrel and part with 
an intimate was Joftly reckoned a misfortune, it 
might with no lef truth be deemed a ferious cala- 
mity, for two branches of a nation to come to fuch 
a fupture as to renounce cach other for ever, 

The reafonings on the other fide were conduéted 
upon a different ground, Little notice was taken of 
the torepoing affertigne. Tee 
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was faid, was the only hafis on which they .coul¢ 
build with any ftability.; without it no advantages 
could be depended on; and they muft truft to the 
ditcretion and caprice of others, which was a ftate 
intolerable to men of fpirit. . 

An accommodation with Great Britain was im- 
practicable :—Her terms were too imperious for the 
Colovitts to fubmit to while they were able. to 
withftand her. What real friend to America would 
propofe to lay down their arms in. prefence of fuch a 
‘force as was coming to invade the liberties of this 
‘continent? Ifthey expected any? ws fit for free- 
‘men to accede to, they muft treat with arms in their 
hands : the moment they parted with them, all was 
loft. 

Would any one, therefore, ferioufly advife them 
to confent to fuch a treaty as would neceflarily de- 

. ‘liver then’ up, naked and dcfencelefs, into the bands 
of an haughty and arrogant encmy, whofe. will and 
pleafure they mutt implicitly obey, on pain of what. 
“chaftifement he fhovld: think proper to, inflict >— 
Perifh the thought! and perifh the man who fhould 
dare to avow it! : 

The feas between Great Britain and America 
were now covered with fhips of wat,and with tran 
ports filled. with Britifh troops, and with mercena- 
ries hired for the purpofe of fubduing or of ravag- 
ing this continent. What fhould this intelligence 
produce in men of fente and courage, but an unani- 
imous determination to ftand by each, other with 
fidelity and refolution zn their common defence, and 
by nomeans to truf to the clemency.of an cnemy 
that offered no conditions?” : 

Ap-enemy that“required them to Fay down -their 
arms, could mean them no. good, and .was. not 

- therefore to be trufted. But to what intent had they 
tN ee ee thus tamely 
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verfal accord, fitinly agree never t0 {heath the 
{word till its freedom was perfectly. fecured }— 
“Was this the manner fo facred an engagement- was 
tobe performed? What a contemptible figure 
would they make in the eyes of all nations, and efpe- 
cially of their enemies, if after fo folemn and de- 
liberate a compaét, they fhould meanly recede from 
it, on the bare rumour of the enemy’s approach, 
without even having dared to rifk a fingle trial of 
fpirit and {kill with him? : 
Whence could proceed fo unaccountable a dread 
~of an enemy not more formidable than him they 
had already encountered, and found themfelyes able 
to refift? His numbers were indeed increafed, but. 
theirs were not diminithed; and their capacity to 
face him was augmented by the experience of a long 
and fevere campaign, during which they had ac- 
quired a fufficiency of knowledge to difcover, that 
meer difcipline is not the only requifite to. fecure 
fuccefs in war. . . 
"It was clear, therefore, that no fafety could ac- 
cruc to them from any other meafure than refitt- 
ance. It had hitherto anfwered their intentions 
more fully than moft of them had expected. It 
was reafonable then to hope, that by perievering in 
the fame track, they would continue to profper in 
the fame manner, and would bring the enemy to 
treat them with lefs haughtinefs, = 
Bur if they meant to refit effectually, they muf 
adopt another fyftem than that which they now pur~ 
fucd.. It was involved: in doubt and obfcurity.— 
They were oppofing Great Britain with all their. 
might, and they till acknowledged themfelves her 
fubjects. Was this confittent with the end they pro- 
pofed, which was an entire redrefs of all grievances, 
and a perfeét enjoyment of liberty. How. could 
either be obtained, while Britain refufed even to 
writ les whe Dee cle SS > at ak ~ 
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mained in herullegiance? Was it not perceptible 
that fuch a fituation tended to.throw their affairs. 
into confufion,-and to weaken that {pirit which 
held them together ?* Theif* refolution arofe from 
‘their unabimity ; “but this would not. laft, unlefs 
people knew the. ground they ftood. upon. ; 

‘They acted at prefent on no fixed principle ; they 
had chofen rulers, and had agreed to abide by their 
directions ; but both they and their rulers profeffed 
a dependence on a fuperior, whofe authority hove: 
ever they would not fubmit to. Such a conflict of 
power on'the one hand, and of undenied claims on _ 
the-other, would certainly, while thefe lafted, con- 
fufé the minds of men, and render them wavering 
and undetermined on whith fide of the queftion to 
range themfelves. Spat 

In fuch a ftate of indecifion America could not 
remain with fafety. It would perplex her councils, 
unhinge her plans, and break her fpirit. She had 
affumed fovereignty, and was fearful to avow it— 
‘This was, in fome meafure, confeffing herfelf either 
incapable or unworthy of.it. People*would not fail 
to be of this opinion. If the continucd in this fluc- 
tuating fituation, her officers. and generals would 
abate of their deference and refpet, her foldiers of 
their zeal and confidence, and all the community 
of its attachment to the caufe in contention : fuch 
would inevitably be the confequences of it at home; 
while thofe Princes and States abroad, that had 
formed ideas of connection with them, would aban- 
don all thoughts of that tendency, and refign them 
to the calamities that muft enfue from the adoption 
of fo weak and-heartlefs a conduét. 

Scrupulous ‘and feeble minds were apt‘to ftartle 
at the propofal of eafting off: all obedience to the 
parent ftate ; but thele fhould be told, that where 
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und that where oppreffion is exercifed, refiftance is 
.no rebellion. 

Britain began the conteft, not America: this lat- 
ter proffered the terms of reconciliation on which 
the would confent to remain united as heretofore ; 
the former refufed to accept of them. Who was 
now to decide between two people, each of whom 
infilled upon the propricty and juftice of their de- 
mands. 

i In cafes of this nature, it behoved men to pro- 
ceed. with great deliberation in giving a verdict 
“~faxeither of the parties. Much more might be 
faid however in fayour of America, than of Great 
Britain. True it was, they were both equally de- 
termined to fupport their pretenfions by force of 
arms. But here it ought to be confidered, that the 
firft acted on thedefenfive. This alone was-'a plea 
of fullicient weight to authorife her having recourfe 
tofuch a meafure: but the fecond had nothing to 
plead in juftification of fo terrible a method of en- 
forcing her claims, but the perfuafion that they 
were juftly founded, which was the very point in 
litigation. 

Here then was Great Britain afferting from the 
other extremity of the globe, her jurifdiétion over 
America, and threatening ruin and extermination, 
in cafe her claims were not recognifed in their fullett 
extent. Here ftood America, in anxious fufpenfe how 
to act, willing to avert the evils denounced again{t 
her by every reafonable conceffion, and yet utterly 
averfe to yield to terms of difhonour and humilie 
ation. : 

In this perilous fituation, the queftion was, whe- 
ther America thought herielf poffeifed of fufficient 
ftrength to refift the force that Britain was fending 
to execute her menaces; and if fuck were her per- 
fuafion, what were the propercit means to render 
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The right of felf-defence was clear; the mannet 
of conducting it was therefore to be adapted to the 
end propofed. Now it was evident, by the reafon- 
ings which had been adduced, that the end would 
never be attained, unlefs a total alteration took 
place in the maxims and objets of their politics.— 
While their meafures were made fubfervient to the 
idea of re-union with Great Britain, the ftrength 
of America would never be put forth with due _yi- 
gour; and it was much to be apprehended the co- 
teft would have an unfavourable iffue. Why.then 
fhould they delay the only meafure that could brieg~ 
thenr out of it with credit, and fecure to them tholé 
advantages, to obtain which fo much blood would 
be fpilt in vain, unlefs they refolved to embrace it? 

This indifpenfible, this only meafure to fave them 
from deftruction, was to diflolve the union with 
Britain, and to declare America a free and indepen+ 
dent State. By fuch a declaration, a change would 
be effected in the minds of men, that would inftantly 
give an entire turn to the face of their’ affairs. The 
people would affume fuch ideas of their importance 
and rank in the political world, as would {timulate 
them to gteater exertions than ever. « Individuals 
employed inthe fervice of the ftate, would conceive 
higher nations of thofe who were at the head of pub- 
lic-affairs, and would obey their commanders with 
more diligence and alacrity. The commanders 
would look upon themfelves as invefted with powers 
derived from fupreme authority; and would exer- 
cife them with more firmnefs and decifion. There 
would be no pretence for hefitation and doubt in 
the execution of orders; obedience would be pro- 
perly enforced, and acquiefcence in all claffes would 
become an obligation. Thefe, and many other ad- 
vantaves, would refalt fron: foch a meafnre at hame. 
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their proceedings, and a willingnefs to heatken tp 
any ‘/propefals for a connection with them. “8 

If any people felt a repugnance to fuch a*meas 
fure, let them refle&t, that herein America did no 
more than imitate Britain. She had caft the Colo« 
nies out of her protection; what was this bur am 
abdication of all government over them? Abandon- 
ed in this manner, were they not authorifed to look 
to gheir own fafety 2? Were they not bound by the 
Wot all duties, to provide for the welfare and pre- 
Xsion of that community which they compofed ? 
ere the arguments alledged on both fides 
of this impostant queftion. That which inclined ta 
independency, carried it by a ftrong majority. It 
was determined by the people at large, that their 
Delegates fhould abide by the decifion of Congrefs. 

In the Province of Maryland, there was no lefg 
an oppofition to independency than in Pennfylvania, 
Out of eleven counties, feven directed their Depus 
ties in Congrefs to vote againfi it. They obeyed 
accordingly, and quitted that afflembly. But fuck 
was the general refentment and indignation of thé 
other Colonics, that the people of Maryland feri+ 
oufly refieGting on the danger of being difunited 
from thofe who furrounded them on every fide, and 
who began already to mix threats with their re- 
proaches, judged it neceffary to alter their conduct. 
They commiffioned their Deputies to return to the 
Congrefs, and to coincide with any meafure which 
they nright deem expedient. Thus authorifed, 
they refumed their feats, and gave their confent to 
that long expected determination. — 

The fourth of July, one thoufand feven hundred 
and feventy-fix, was the memorable day on which 
the Thirteen United Colonics declared themfelves 
Free and Invepespesr States, and abjured their 
allegiance to the Crown and fovereignty of Great 
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3 wate Manifefto they publithed in vindication of 
“this meafure, contained a very circumftantial- enu- 
meration of the caufes and reafons that induced them 
to take it; and exhibited at the fame time a ftrong 

- Tepreientation of the temper, ideas, and maxims, 
that were uppermoft among thofe who inAuenced 
the affairs of America at that period. 

*< When in the courfe of human events,” faid 
they, “¢ it becomes neceffary for one people to dii- 
“© folve the political bands which have conneyted 
“* them with another, and.to affume among “the 
“ powers..of the: earth, the Hparare eee 
** tation to which the lawsof -Natwe, and Na- 
** ture’s God entitle them, a decent tefpect to the 
** opinions of mankind, requires that they fhould 
“ declare the cauics which impel them to a fepa- 
** ration. 

; “* We hold thefe truths to be felf-evident, that 
** all men are created equal; that they are endow- 
“ed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
“* rights; that among thefe are life, liberty, ‘and 
“the. purfuit of happinefs: that to- fecuré thefe 
“ vights, governments are inftiruted among men, 
deriving their. juft powers from the confent of the 
governed; and whenever any form of government 
becomes deftructive of thefe ends, it is the righe 
“ of the people to alter, or to abolifh ic, and-to in- 
“* ftitute a new government, laying its foundation 
on fuch principles, and organifing its powers in 
fuch form, as to them fhail teem moft likely to 
“° effect their fafety and happinefs. Prudence, in- 
“© deed, will dictate, that governments long eftab- 
lithed fhould not be changed for light and tran- 
fient caufes ; and accordingly all experience has 
thown, that mankind are more difpofed to fuf- 
fer, while evils are fafferable, than to right them- 
felves by abolifhing the forms to which they are 
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“and ufurpations, purfuing invartably ‘the. fame. 
object, evinces a defign to reduce the : 
““abfolute defpotifin, it is their right, it is their 
“ duty to throw of fuch government, and to prow: 
vide new guards for their future fecurity. Such 
has been the patient fufferance of thefe Colonies ; 
and fuch is now the neceffity which conftrains 
them to alter their former fyftems of govern- 
* ment.” : oe 
Tx Declaration next proceeds to reprefent ‘the 
treatment of the Colonies to have been a feries of 
—Sinjuyes and ufurpations, all having in direé ob- 
ee je&t the Mablithrrene of an abfolute tyranny.” 

It then entered into a f{pecification of grievances, ° 
and complained that affent had been refuied to laws: 
neceffary forthe public good. | 7s 

Governors had been forbidden to pafs lawg: 
mediate and preffing importance, unlefs fafpended: 
in their operation, till affented to in Britain; ‘and: 
that when fufpended in this manner, no attention 
had been paid to them. : 

Affent had been refufed to other laws for the ac- 
commodation of large diftria&s of people, unlefs 
thofe people would telinquifh the rights of repre- 
fentation in the legiflature. 7 

Legiflative bodies had been called together. at 
places unufual, uncomfortable, and diftant from! 
the depofitory of their public records, for the: fle 
purpofe of fatiguing them into. compliance ‘with 
minifterial meafures, r 

Houfes of Reprefentatives had been diffolyed 
tepeatedly, for oppofing with manly firmnefs invae 
fions on the rights of the people. 

It had fora long time after fuch diffolution, 
been refufed to permit others to be eleéted ; whete- - 
by the legiflative powers, being incapable of angihi- 
lation, had returned to the people at large for their 
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pofed to all the dangers of invafion from WAL OUEGS 
and convulfions within. 

Endeavours had been made to prevent the popu-. 
lation of the Colonies, by obftructing the laws for 
naturalization of foteigners, refufing to pafs others 
to encourage their migration thither, and raifing 
the conditions of new appropriations of land. 

The adminiftration of juftice had been obftructed 
‘by the refufing of affent to laws for eftablifhing ju- 
diciary powers. iad 

Judges had been made dependent on the crown 
for the tenuré of their offices; and the ampxfit ay 
payment of their falaries, carn ; 

A multitude of new offices had ‘Seen eretted, 
and fwarms of officers fent to Amcrica to hatrafs 
the people. 

Standing armies had been kept among them in 
times of peace, without confent of their legifla- 
turcs. 

The military had been rendered independent of, 
and fuperior.to the civil power. 

.-A plan bad been formed to fubje& the-Colonies’: 
to a jurifdiGion foreign to their conftitution, and 
unacknowledged by their laws. 

“Aas had been paffed by the Britith legiflarure, 
for protecting, by a mock trial, the troops quar- 
tered among ‘them from punithment, for any mur-- 
ders which they fhould commit on the inhabitants 
ef the Colonics, 

For cutting off their trade with all parts of the 

_ world, 

For impofing taxes on them either their con- 
fent, 

For depriving them, i in many cafes, of the bene- 
fit of. trial by jury, 

For fran{porting them beyond feas, ta be tried 
for pretended offences, ae 
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For abolishing the free fyftem of Englifh laws in 
aneighbouring Province, eftablithing therein an ar- 
biprary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 


fo as to render it 


at once an cxample and fit infiru- 


ment for introducing the fame abfolute rule into the 
Englifh Colonies, 

For taking away their charters, abolifhing their 
moft valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the 
forms of their governments, : : 

Wor fulpending the legiflatures of the Colanies, 
ant\declaring the Britith Parliament invefted with 

—ngwey legiflate for them in all cafes whatfoever. 


The Chwn 0 


€ Great Britain had abdicated the 


government of the Colonies, by declaring them out 


of its protection, and waging war againft them. 
. Their feas had, .in confequence, been plundered, 
their coats ravaged, their towns burnt, the lives of 


their people loft. 


‘Armies of foreign mercenaries had been hited 

to complete the works of death, defolation, ‘and 
. tyranny, throughout the Colonies. : 

Their fellow citizens, taken on the high feas, 

had been conftrained to bear arms againft their 


country. 


Domettic infurrections had been excited among 
them, and endeavours had been ufed to bring upon 


. 


the inhabitants of their back fettlements, the mer- 


cilefs Indian favages, whofe known rule.of warfare 
is an undiftinguithed deftruction of all ages, fexes, 


and conditions. 
in every flage 


of thefe oppreffions they had peti- 


tioned for redrefs in the moft humble terms; but 
their repeated fupplieations had been anfwered only 
by repeated injury. . . 


Nor had they 
Britith brethren. 


fC otemmante made by- their leg 


been wanting in attention to their 
They had warned them, froih time 
iflature to 
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nies. They had reminded them of the.cireumftances 
of their emigration, and fettlement in this part of 
the world ; they had appealed to their native juftice 
and magnanimity, and conjured them, by the ties 
of their common Kindred, to difavow thofe ufurpa- 
tions, as they would inevitably, interrupt the con- 
nection and correfpondence betwecn both people ; 
but they too had been deaf to the voice of juitice 
and confanguinity. os 

From thefe cauifes they judged it neceflary to de- 
termine upon a feparation from the people of Zriz 
tain and to hold.them as they held the re Pla 
kind, te Enemies in war; in peate frp” 

“We, therefore,” conchided they, the reprefen- 
‘tatives of the United States of America, in General 
Congrefs Affembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the reétitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name, and by the authority of the 
good people of thefe Colonies, folemnly’ publith 
and declare, that thefe United Colonies are, and of 
tight ought to be, Free and Independent States ; and 
that they are abfolyed from all allegiance to the Bri- 
tith crown, and that all political conneétion between, 
them and the ftate of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, ‘totally diffolved ; and that, as Free and In- 
dependent ‘States, they have full power to levy 
war, coticlude peace, contra@ alliances, eftablith 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things, 
which independent flates may of right do.—And for 
the fupport of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
©n the procection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to cach other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our facred honour.” 

. Such was the celebrated declaration of Indepen- 
dency, of which fo much has been {aid and written, 
It was received by the people of America as ‘4 fault. 
lefs piece, containing truths and afferriane wre 

une 
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affairs of America, could entertain the leaft doubt. 
The grievances which it fpecificd, were looked upon 
throughout the Colonies as intolerable to men of 
fpirit, and fuch as none would fubmit to, that were 
not in a condition entirely helplefs, and deftitute 
of all means of redrefs. Poffeffing thefe, they would 
have thought themfelves deferving of the moft con- 
temptuous treatment, if they had hefitated in doing 
themfelves juftice, after it had been fo repeatedly 
refufed them by thofe, from whom they had the 
fulleft right to expect it; and who, as the authers 

~ of thajnjuries they had fuftained, ought to have pre- 
Vinted ingm from having recourfe to fo defperate a 
remedy, by:applying thofe in due time, for which 
the Colonies had fo often petitioned. Such were 
the fentiments of the Americans. 

That the people of America thould have received 
this declaration with univerfal approbation and ap- 
plaufe, was no ways furprizing. But what. was 
truly a fubiect of amazement, was the univerfal a 
fent and_praife which it met with in all parts of Eu- 
rope. This could only proceed from that fpirit of 
invidioufnefs and malevolence, which was exerting 
itfelf every where to the prejudice of Great Britain. 
Its conduct refpecting the Colonies, was not a fub- 
ject of which the ftates and people on the Euro- 
pean continent were competent tojudge. The fact 
was, that whatever it had been, they would have 
equally condemned it, from the difpofition they 
were in to favour and forward whatever could detri- 
Inent this country. 


cm 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Lord and General Howe appointed Commiffioners and 
Commanders in Chief in America, by fea and land.— 
Operations of the Britifh fleet and ariny under thems 


1776. © 


FTER this formal renunciation of thei 
f giance to Great Britain, and erecting 
felves into an independent fovereignty, ip-Sshoved~ 
the people of America to call forth all pir ftreneth 
‘and-abilities, in-order to fupport effectually fo -refo- 
lute a meafure. 

Hitherto their affairs had profpered beyond the 
moft fanguine expectations of the wifett among ft 
them. ‘The expedition into Canada excepted, they 
chad fucceeded in every enterprize they had form- 
ed; and had completely fruftrated every attempt 
that had been concerted againft them. 

Their force at fea, though not confifting of large. 
hips, was truly formidable from their numbers, 
and the captures they were continually making. 
‘They diftreffed the trade of Great Britain in every 
latitude ; the- Weft Indics fwarmed with them 3 on 
‘the coat of America hardly any veffels could efgape 
them, that did not fail under convoy. They in- 
-fefted the Mediterranean ; they ventured even into 
the Bay of Bilcay, and the neighbourhood of the 
Britifh Channel, . 

Befide the great number of privateers fitted out 
at the expence of individuals, a copfiderable pros 
portion of ftout veffels, well equipped, and manned 
with excellent failors, ‘and expert commanders, 
were in the immediate pay of the Congrefs itieli. 
A eertain fhare nfekn eh ae 
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*priated to the public; the remainder was diftributed 
among the captors: 

At land nothing had been omitted to put every 
acceffible place in a pofture of defence: batteries” 
were erected at all the ufual and commodious land- 
ings along the coaft: forts had been conftructed in 
every fituation that required them. The forces in 

- the field, and in immediate readinefs for fervice, 

. were exceedingly numerous, and well diiciplineds 

They amounted, at the time of the declaration of 

“independency, to upwards of fourfcore thoufand 
mene. 

It wadthe general opiniot of the Reroaead na- 
tions, that Great Britain, notwithftanding its vaft na+ _ 
val{fuperiority, and the regular armies it was about 
_to fend againit America, would not be able to furnifh 

_afufficient ftrength for the variety and complicated 
“nefs of military operations that would be required. ° 
“It would be neceflary to carry on feveral at the fame 
-time,. in order to make a forcible impreffion on the 
‘Americans, Their difpofitions for defence were 
_fuch, that if they were not affailed effectually in 
many places at once, they would, by protra¢ting 
‘the war, weary out and confume the Britifh troops 
merely by fkirmifhes and partial engagements, and 
by harraffing them in that multiplicity of ways they 
‘would have it in their power to do, from the nature 
of their country, and the advantage of fighting upon 
-their own ground. Here they would find an infi- 
, hity of refources at hand, while thofe of the enemy , 
would be extremely precarious, from their prodigi+ - 
‘ ous diftance, and the time that would be loft in 
waiting for them. : 

The great firength of the Britifh armament, on 
the other hand, was, by many good judges, efteem-~ 
ed capable of producing all the effects tor which it _ 
was defigned. It confifted of fix thips of the line, 
and near thirty frigates, befides other armed veflels 
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and a multitude of tranfports. On board of thefe was 
an army of thirty thoufand men, as fine troops 
asany in Europe, furnifhed abundantly with all mran- 
ner of warlike neceflaries. Such an army had never 
yet been feenin this hemifphere ; and Great Britain 
alone. vas able to fend and fupport fo vat a force at 
fuch a diftance. : 

It was under the command of Lord Howe, as 
Admiral, and of his brother as General, both offi- 
cers of eminent merit in their. refpective depart- 
ments, .. and. who_poffefled, in a high degree, the 
confidence and efteem of the #ition, on accopnt of 
their perfondl fervices, and the sharicheg er inves 
pidity inherent in their family. ‘ 

The Province of New York, from its central 
fituation, was fixed upon as the propereft for the 
commencement of military operations. As moft 
parts of it were acceffible by fea, it was not doubt- 
ed the poffeffion of it would be eafily obtained. No 
‘fituation could be more favourable for the motions 
of either the fleet or the army : hoftilities could be 
carried on with equal {peed and convenience to the 
troops-employed in them, either ia Connecticut or 
the Jerfeys, ‘of in the interior parts of New York. 
The fubjugation of the firft, would open the way to 
Maffachufet ; of the fecond to Pennfylvania, and 
of the third to the country between them and Ca- 
nada. By thefe means the communication would be 
cut off berween the north and fouth Colonies, and 
a junction would be formed with the forces under 
abe command of General Carlton. Could fuch a 
plan be carried into execution, it would, in al! pro 
bability, decide the fate of America in one fingle 
cainpaign. 

It was with the utmeft chearfulnefs the officers 
and foldiers of the army that had gone from Bofton 
to Halifax, were apprized of their new deftination, 
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difagteeable climate, confined to the tranfports for 
want of quditers to accommodate them athore,.-and 
without a {ufficiency of thofe refrethments of whigh 
they. ftood fo much in ‘need; 2ane 
As the feafon tor action -had beer long beginty: 
Genetal Howe grew imputient of delay, and refol» 
ved to quit Halitax with the.force he had, and pros 
ceed to New York, purpofing there to wait the, are 
rival of the reinforcements that were now on thet 
way from England. He failed accordingly aboutthe 
middle of June, and at the end of the month arrived 
at Sandy Hook; a point of land that ftands at the 
entrance into that great body of water, which is furs 
rounded by New York, Staten, and Long Ifland,* 
and is formed ‘by. the confluence: of feveral TIERS is 
- ._fBhe igsicricani, who had long éxpeéted him, el 
fortified every: ptace that-was-accefii leon the ifand. 
where the city of New York'ftands. It-was garrifotiedt 
with an army; and provided with anumerous artillery, 
and every requifite for a vigorous defence, Long Iflan 
was alfo well guarded, and a large body of troops 
Jay encamped at phe moft convenient landing-place. 
As the reinforcements were daily expected, it wag 
judged moft prudent*to undertake no defcent at 
either of thefe iflands tilt they were arrived. The 
troops were landed -at Sraten Ifland, lying oppoftte 
to the former, where many of the inhabitants joined 
them.” » , a 
Qa ‘the arrival of Lord Howe about the middle 
of July, a circular letter was fent by him to the fe- 
veral Governors who had been lately difpoffeffed of 
their authority by their refpective Provinces, ine 
forming’ them of the comniiffion he had received, and 
directing them to make as public as poffible a De» 
claration accompanying the letter. Herein he madé 
known the powers he was invefted with by the lea 
iflature of Great Britain, in conjuncticn with his 
Gone, of granting general, or particular pardons, 
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to all thofe who in the prefent confufions and dift 
turbances, might have departed from their al~: 
legiance, and were now willing to return to their 
duty; and of declaring any colony, town, or 
diftrict, to be in the King’s peace; by which they 
would avoid the penalties they had incurred. It 
promifed at the fame time, that the fervices of thofe 
who contributed to the re-eftablifiment of public 
tranquility, fhould meet with due confideration: 
_...'Ehis letter ahd declaration were printed by order 
af the Congrefa.in ail ‘the néiys-papers, with a pre~ 
fatory adxertiferannt that they wese Thus made: pub- 
lic, in order to Set the people of the United States 
know the nature of the powers with which the Com- 
_miffioners were invefted, and the terms with the ex- 
pectation of which the Britith miniftry had fought 
to amufe and to difarm them ; that thofe who had 
ftill rebied upon the juftice and moderation of Bri- 
tain, might now be convinced that they muft truft 
to their valour abone for the prefervation of their li- 
berties. 40 Se oe 

In the mean time a letter was fent by’ Lord Howe 
‘to General Wathington, to be delivered to him un- 
der the fuperfcription of George Wathington, Efq. 
But the General refufed to receive it, as not being 
direéted to him with the title and in the ftilefuita- 
ble to his ftation. His conduct in this inftance: was 
particularly applauded by the Congrefs; and. they 
ordained that in future none of their officers thould 
receive letters or meflages that were not addrefled to 
them according to their refpective rank. 

In order to obviate this difficulty, Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Paterfon was fent by General Howe, with a let- 
ter dircéted to * George Wathington, &c. &c- &c.” 
His reception was extremely polite ; upon his afk- 
ing for the General, he was immediately admitted, 


and the ufual formality of blind-folding was'difper- 
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eal received:him in great form and-digaity. The 
Adjutant .expreffed much concern in the, behalf of 
bis principals, on account of the difficulties that 
had arifen from the fuperfcription of the letter; 
affured him of their high regard and efteem for-his 
perfonal character, and that they had no intention to 
undervalue his rank. It was hoped therefore that 
the et ceteras would remove all obftructions to their 
mutual intereourfe, — - ty ot hg . 
, The General’s anfwer was, that a letter. written 
to a perfon invefted with a public charaéter, tiguid 
fpecify it; otherwife it could not be diftinguithed 
from a letter on private bufinefs: true it was, the 
et ceteras implied every thing; but it was no lef 
true, that they implied any thing. He could not, 
confiftently with bis character, receive any letrer 
relating to public affairs, that thould be dire€ted ta 
him, without a defignation of his rank ahd office, 
It-was obferved, in the courfe of converiayice Wy 
the Adjutant, that the powers entrufted to the Conti. 
miffioners were very extenfive ; that they were reg- 
dy to exert themfelves to the utmoft, in order’ to 
bring about a recdnciliation; and that he hoped 
the General would confider this vifit as a firft ftep 
towards it. The General replied, that it did nét 
appear that thefe powers confifted in any more than 
in granting pardons; but America not having com- 
_Mitted any offence, afked for no forgivenefs, and 
was only defending her unqueftionable rights. 
Thus, ended a conference, from which jt became 

evident, that all attempts in the fame line would 
prove ineffectual at.prefent; and that nothing hore 
of a decided fuperiority in thé field, would induce 
the Americans to relax of the refolutions they had 
taken fo unanimoufly, and with fo much delibera- 
tion and folemnity. re 

- The arrival of the fleet and army in the neigh- 
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the Congrefs : they continued with the fame inflexia 
bility ia the purfuit of the meatures they had fra 
med, executing them with pyeat fiimnels, and 
punifhing with ieverity all who oppoied them. 

Some time betore the arrival of this armament, 
meafures had been concerted for an infurreétion at 
New York and Albany, the latter place’ efpecially, 
in favour of the Britith government. The expece 
tations formed by the infurgents of being effectually 
fupported by the Britifh forces, then daily expected, 
induced them to this meafure; but they were dif, 
covered: fome were executed, others imprifoned ; 
nymbers who had fled from their houfes, were treated 
aS outlaws; and the eftates of all thofe againft whom 
proofs could be found, were confitcated: 

Such alterations were now taking place in every 
Province, as were judged bett adapred to the re- 
publican fyftem eftabliuned by the declaration of 
independency. They acted herein with a boldnefs 
and confidence the more furprifing, as the great 
force intended againft them was daily increafing by. 
arrivals from Britain. But the firmnefs of the Con- 

refs had infpired them with univerfal emulation, 

t was in the very fuce of this fleet and army, and 
while the firft was cafting anchor in fight of New 
York, and the fecond landing on Staten Ifland, that 
refolute bady had declared America independent. 

It was far in the month of Auguft before the Bri- 
tith forces could be colleéted. As faon as they 
were poffefled of a fufficient ftrength, the com- 
manders refolved to make an attempt upon Long 
Wand, which lay more open to an attack than New 
York. Its {pacioufnefs afforded better feope to the 
operations of an army, and it would fyrniih plenty 
of provifions, . : 

Preparations being made by the fleet to caver the 
sefcent of the army, it effected a landing, unoppo- 
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Aug.22, fed, between two {mall towns, called 

1776, Utrecht and Gravefend, on the neareft 
fhore to Staten Ifland. General Putnam lay:. en+ 
camped at a fmall diftance with a numerous bodys 
at a place called Brookland, on the northern fhore. 
His camp was on a peninfula, the whole breadth of 
which was fortified. The Eat River, feparating 
him from New York, was on his lett ¢ a marth, ex- 
tending to the water-fide, om his right ; and behind 
him was the bay.. A range of hills, covered with 
woods, feparated the Britith and Provincial armies. 
The road to the enemy lay through a village called 
Flat Buth: here began the afcent to the hills, and 
near it was the principal pafs over them. 

General Putnam ordered large detachments to oc- 
cupy the hills and paffes. The center of the Britith 
army, compofed of the Heffians, took poft at Flat 
Bufh; the left was under General Grant, near the 
fea fhore ; and the right, confifting of the major 
part of the Britith troops, was under General Clin- 
ton, and Lords Percy and Cornwallis. 

On the twenty-fixth, towards evening, General 
Clinton, with the van of that part of the army, 
moved trom Flat Buth acrofs a large extent of coun 
try, and feized upon a pafs in the hills of the ut- 
moft importance, which had been neglected by the 
enemy. The road being thus cleared, the main 
body, which followed clofe under Lord Percy, 
crofied the hills without moleftation, and defcended 
into a low and level country, that lay oppofite to 
General Putnam’s lines. j 

Early in the morning of the twenty-feventh, the 
engagement was begunat Flat Buth, by the Heffians, 
under General Heifter, and towards the water 
fide by General Grant ; and a heavy fire of cannon 
and mufketry continued with equal vigour on both 
fides during feveral hours. The thips in the mean 
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my, which extended towards the water fide, and 
was engaged with General Grant, in order to diftrace 
their attention from their left and rear, againft 
which the principal attack was intended. Thote 
who were eae eel: with the Hetfians, firft difcovered 
the danger they ‘were expofed to from the move- 
ments made by the Britith troops under General 
Clinton, and‘began immediately to retreat towards 
their camp ; but they were incercepted by them, 
and forced back into the woods, where they met 
again with the Heffians, Surrounded and over- 
powered with numbeys, they had no other refource 
eft, than to break through them: this fome were 
fo fortunate as to effect; but many were cut to 
pieces in attempting it: others efcaped through the 
woods, where numbers alfo were killed or taken, 
Their right, which was engaged with General 
Grant, was too late apprized of the misfortune 
which had befallen their left and center, to provide 
for their own fafety in due time, Their retreat was 
cut off by a body of Britith troops, which had occu+ 
pied the ground on their rear, and who.now fell 
upon them with great fury. Some of them took 
fhelter in the woods; the greater number endea- 
voured to make their way through a marth that lay 
between them and their lines ; but here many were 
drowned or perifhed in the mud. _ 
The victory was total and complete, Their lofs, 
“it has been aflerted, amounted to between three and 
four thoufand ; of which. more than two thoufand 
were flain in the battle and purfuit, Their behae 
viour did them no difcredit ; while any hapes re- 
mained, they flood their ground with -cqurage ; and 
when a retreat became neceflary, they thowed na 
Jefs {pirit in their endeavaurs to effect it, 
Among thofe Americans who fell on this day, a 
regiment from Maryland was particularly regretted, 
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fies in that Province, They behaved «with afto- 
nifhing intrepidity, and were every one. killed or 
wounded, ue 

This was the greateft blow the Americans had yet 
received. The lofs they fuftained in the field, 
though great, did not equal that depreffion of mind 
they underwent in confequence of it; and which 
outweighs all other calamities in a conteft of this 
nature. What aggravated it flill more, it followed 
direétly the proclamation of independency, By the 
enemies to their caufe, ic was reprefented as a puy 
nifhment ; and to the weak-minded it appeared as a 
finifter omen. 

They loft, in this a¢tion, fome of their beft offi- 
cers and braveft foldiers. The body under Generali 
Putnam was compofed of felected traops.; and thofe 
which took poffeffion of the hills were the choicetft, 
confifting chiefly of markfmen. Had not the pads 
been difcovered, which opened the way for the Bris 
tith troops to crofs the hills, and affail them in the 
year, they had no doubt of being able, from the 
advantage of their pofition, to haye maintained their 
ground fuccefsfully. 

Great valour and activity were difplayed on this 
occafion by the Britifh troops, They had long 
wifhed for an opportunity of meeting the Provin- 
cials on open ground, They found it; and it be- 
hoved them to improve it to their honour. They 
were con{cious jt was at ftake, Had they not been 
victorious, with the advantages they had fought and 
obtained, their reputation would have fuffered a 
flain, which would not have eatily been effaced. 

So impetuous was their ardour, that the eagernefs 
of their purfuit could hardly be reftrained by the or- 
ders of their Generals : they followed the enemy clofe 
up to their lines, and would have aflauited thetn di- 
rectly ; but the certitude of carrying them withour 
Jofs by a rerular attack. prevented an indulzence of 
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this warmth, which mutt undoubtedly, however fue- 
cefsful, have been attended with no {mall effufion 
of blood. The Provincials were fill not lefs than 
fifteen thoufand ftrong ; and would, if compelled to 
a conflict that muft have proved fo critical and de- 
cifive, have probably made a moft defperate de- 
fence. 

The conduct and military fkill exhibited through- 
out the operations of this day, were highly ap- 
plauded by all judges, as weil as the diligence and 
exactnefs with which every commanding officer ac- 
quitted himfelf in the execution of his refpective 
orders. . 

This victory was purchafed, when the importance 
of it is confidered, at a very cheap rate. The killed 
and wounded in the Britith army, did not exceed 
three hundreed and cighteen ; of whom only fixty 
one were flain. Eleven hundred of the enemy were 
taken, among whom were three Generals, 

The Britith army encamped that very evening in 
front of the enemies lines, and the next day began 
to make preparations fora formal attack. But the 
Provincials, upon examination, appeared fo dimi- 
nifhed by this defeat, that their officers thought 
it would be imprudent to venture a defence of their 
camp, unlefs it were aflaulted before they could 
niake a retreat. 

».. General Wathington himfelf, though a man of a 
fearlefs difpofition, and not apt to defpond in the 
worft of times, did not think it proper to rifk a fe- 
cond action, till the firft impreffions of that which 
was juit terminated to their difadvantage had #ftb- 
fided. He had croffed over from New York in the 
height of the engagement, but too late to retrieve 
the fortune of the day. He had the mortification 
of feeing fome of-his beft troops flaughtered or ta- 
ken, without being able to afford them any affift- 
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fave thofe that remained. He was well convinced 
that an army fo numerous, provided with fuch an 
artillery, compofed of fuch excellent foldiers, and 
elated with victory, could hardly be withfood atthe” 
prefent moment. New York required to be ftrength= 
ened, and no time was to be loft in withdrawing to 
that place. Were the wind to permit the Britith tqua- 
dron to ftation itfelf between the camp and that 
city, all might inevitably be loft: fhould the troops 
on Long Ifland be defeated, the remainder of the 
Continental army might be fo difcouraged, as ta 
lofe all hope, am no longer dare to face the enemy. 
A retreat was therefore indifpenfible; but this too 
was become a matter of difficulty, from the pofition 
of the Britith army, invefting their works, and 
watching all their motions. 

In this extremity of danger, General Wafhington 
exerted himfelf with that vigilance and circumipecs 
tion that peculiarly characterifed him, During the 
night of the twenty-ninth of Auguft, favoured by 
obicurity, and in the profoundeft filence, he with- 
drew from his camp, and conveyed his troops to 
the adjacent ferry, with their baggage, and as mych 
of their military ftorcs and artillery as could conve- 
niently be carried off. Here they embarked, and 
landed fafcly on the oppofite thore. This retreat. 
was conducted with fo much order and fecrecy, 
that it was not difcovered till the next morning, 
when the Britith troops took poffeffion of the camp 
and artillery abandoned by the enemy. 

A few days after this evacuation of Long Ifland,- 
Gengral Sullivan, who had been made a prifoner in 
the late action, was fent by Lord Howe to the Con- 
grefs with a meflage, importing that though he 
could not confiftentlv treat with that affembdly in 
the character they had affumed, yet he would gladly. 
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% 
capacity, and would meet them at any place they 
would appoint, He informed them, that he was 
empowered, with the General, to terminate the 
conteft between Great Britain and her Colonies in a 
manner acceptable to both, He expreffed an ear- 
neft defire that a fettlement might take place before 
the events of war became fo decifive as to render it 
no longer a matter of choice for one of the parties 
totreat. Were the Congrefs inclined to enter into 
an agreement, much might be granted to them 
‘which they had‘not required. Should the confer- 
ence produce the probability of an accommodation, 
the authority of Congrefs would be acknowledged, 
in order to render the treaty valid and complete in 
every refpect. ‘ 

The anfwet to this meflage was, that the Congrefs 
of the frec and independent States of America, could 
not, confiftently with the truft repofed in them, 
fend any of their members to confer with him in a 
private capacity. Burt that in order to evince how 
defirous they were to reftore peace and amity upon 
equitable conditions, they would depute a commit- 
tee of their body to learn whether he was authorifed 
to treat with perfons commiffioned by the Congrefs 
for that purpofe, and what propofals he had to 
offer, 

The committee appointed for this bufinefs, con+ 
filed of Doctor Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr, 
Rutledge, who waited upon Lord Howe at Staten 
Ifland, where they were received and entertained 
with great civility and refpect, 

The conference was opened by Lord Howe’s ac- 
quainting them, that though he could not treat with 
them as a committee of Congrefs, yet he was au- 
thorifed to confer with ah¥ gentlemen of influence 
in the Colonies, on theameans of reftoring a good 
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- To this the Deputies replied, that they could not 
Gotifider themfelves in any other character than that 
in which Congrefs had placed them; but fhould 
however attend to any propofition he might have 
authority to make for the purpofe he had men- 
tioned. 

Lord Howe then entered upon the fubject of the 
meeting in a difcourfe of fome length. The chief 
purport of it was to inform them of the fincere and 
earneft defire of the King and miniftry to make the. 
Britifh government eafy and acceptable to them in 
every refpect. In cafe of fubmifion, they were af- 
fured, that thofe a¢ts of Parliament which were fo 
obnoxious to them, would undergo a revifal, and 
the inftructions to Governers would be reconfidered 3 
that.if any juft caufes of complaint were found in 
the acts, or the inftructions, they might be re- 
moved. . 

The Deputies made anfwer, that a-return to the 
domination of Great Britain was not now to be ex« 
pected. They mentioned the repeated petitions of 
the Colonies to the King and Parliament, which 
they complained had been treated with contempt, 
and anfwered by additional injuries. It was not, 
faid they, till the laft act of Parliament, which de- 

nounced war again{t them, and put them out of the 
King’s protection, that the Americans declared them- 
felves independent. This declaration had been cal« 
led for by the people of the Colonies in general.— 
Every Colony approved of it, and thcy all now con- 
fidered themfelves as independent flates, and had 
fettled, or were occupied in fettling, their gavern- 
ments accordingly. It was not therefore in the 
power of the Congrefs to agree for them that they 
faould return to their former dependent-fituation. 
_ “ There was no doubt,” continued they, * that 
the Americans were inclined to peace, and willing 
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advantageous to both countries. If there was the 
fame good difpofition in Britain, it would be eafie? 
for Lord Howe, though not empowered at prefent 
to treat with them as independent ftates, to obtain 
frefh powers from the Britith Court for that purpofe, 
than it would be for Congrefs to procure them trom 
the feveral Colonies, to confent to fubmiffion.” 

* Such an explicie declaration of their fentiments 
on the fubjeét in queftion, fhowed at once that no 
accommodation was at the prefent to be expected, 
and put an end to the conference. 

“Such was the report made to Congrefs by the 
cominittee. ‘ It did not appear upon the whole,” 
added they, “ that Lord Howe’s conimiffion cone 
tained any other authority of importance, than that 
of granting pardons, with fuch exceptions, as the 
commiffioncrs fhould think proper to make, and of 
declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the 
King’s. peace upon fubmiffion. The refidue of the 
commifGon confiftcd in the power of inquiring into 
the ftate of America, and of conferring and confult- 
ing with any perfons the commiffioners might think 
fit. But upon their reprefenting the refult of 
thefe converfations to the miniftry, thefe, on a fup« 
pofiticn the Colonies were to fubmit, might, after 
all ,or might nor, at their pleafure, make any alrer- 
tions in the former inftruétions to Governors, or pro- 
pofe in Parliament any amendment of the aéts com- 
plained of. Any expectation, therefore, from the 
effect of the powers lodged in the commiffioners, 
would be teo uncertain and precarious to be relied 
upon by America, had fhe even continued in her 
flate of Cependence.” : 

As the Congres feemed now immovably deter- 
mined to perfift in the refolution of maintaining in- 
dependency at all events, Lord and General Howe, 
in quality of commiffioners, judged it neceffary ta 
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of that Affembly’s refufal to accept of the.terms of 
reconciliation offered to them, they informed. the 
people of America, that they were equally defirous 
to confer with all well-difpofed perfons, upon the 
means of reftoring the public tranquility, and efta« 
blifhing-a_ permanent union with any Colony, asa 
part of the Britith empire. 

Herein it was reprefented, that it being the un- 
doubted intention of the King and Parliament to 
remove any caufes by which the people of Ame~ 
rica might be aggrieved, it behoved the inha< 
bitants at large, ferioufly to reficét upon their 
prefent condition, and to judge for themfelves, 
whether it were’ more confiftent with their honour 
and happinefs, to. offer up their lives as a facrifice 
to, the ‘apjutt and. precarious caufe, in which they. 
were engaged, or, to return to their allegiance, aes 
cept the bleffings of peace, and be fecured in. the 
enjoyment of their liberty and their properties, upen 
the true principles of the Britith-conttitution. 

In the mean time, the moft a@tive and vigorous 

- Meafures were refolved upon. The Provincial forces 
that had evacuated Long Ifland, were now’ potted 
at New York; where they had ereéted batteries on 
every {pot that could admit of them. They were 
inceffantly occupied in firing upon the Britith troops 
and fhipping, which kept up no lefs conftant a fire 
upon them. The Eaft River lay between both ar- 
mies. Its breadth in this place was about twelve 
hundred yards. The Britith troops were extremely 
impatient to pafs it, and attack the enemy, who lay 
partly in the city of New York, and partly on the 
main land, guarding cvery place where they fuf- 
pected the royal army might attempt to make a 
defcent, . : 

The thips of war had now ftationed themfelves in. 
that part of the river which faces the city, and were. 
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‘was not without much difficulty they filenced thofe 
which had proved the moft troublefome, and ena- 
bled the troops to-feize upon thofe iflands, which, 
though fmall, annoyed them coftifiderably by the 
¢ontinual fire of the-cannon planted upon them, and 
without the poffeffon of which, the operations in- 
tended could not take place. This uiceafing can- 
nonade lafted feveral days, and kept both parties in 
continual alarms. 

- The intention was to make a defcent upon the 
tfland where New York ftands. In order to divert 
‘the onerty's attention from the. real place of attack, 
‘fevetal fips were directed to move up the river, to 
the north of the ifland ; other’parts were threatened 
in the, farne manner. The more to embarrafs the 
enemy, afmall ifland was fecured facing the centet 
of New York Ifland. 

* On the 15th of September, a large body of Britifh 
troops embarked, unobferved by the Provincial 
army, and proceeded to a bay three miles to the 
north above the city. As the enemy had not ex- 
pected they would have chofen this place, they had 
hot prepared it for any confiderable refiftance. The 
fhips attacked their works with fo much vigour, 
that they were foon abandoned, and the troops fet 
et fhore. 

' When the enemy faw them landed, they did not 
chufe to rifk a defence of the city, and left it in- 
ftantly, retiring to the north of the ifland, where 
' their principal force was collected. They loft upon 
this occafion a great part of their artillery, and mi- 
Ktary ttores, as well as a confiderable number of 
prifoners. They did not, however, retire without 
fighting, and engaged the Britith troops whcrever 
they found an opportunity of making an -advan- 
tageous ftand. But it was obferved at the fame 
time, that they did not att altogether fo vigoroufly’ 
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might p:6ceed from the lofs they had there fuftaine 
ed of many of their bef officers’ and foldiers, or 
that it had fomewhat difpirited.them. 

The tength of the ifland of New York is full fife 
teen miles; but the breadth no- more than two, 
where broadeft. This made it eafy for the Britifh 
forces to extend their camp from fhore to fhores 
The enemy lay in great forde oppofite to them. 
They had ftrengthened the ground they occupied 
in fuch a manner, as to render it very difficult and 
dangerous to attack them. In order to fecure a 
communication, and a retreat, if neceffary, to the 
continent, they had been particularly careful to for 
tify the paffage called King’s Bridge, by erecting 
very confiderable works on both fides of the water. 

Their diftance from the Britifh encampment was 
not above two miles; but the intervening ground 
vas full of narrow patfes and defiles, which were in- 
their pofleffion, and of fuch a nature, as to enable 
a fmall number to maintain them with facility againft 
a much greater, 

General Wafhington had very judicioufly chofen 
this pofition. He could from thence advance or res 
tire at pleafure, without apprehending to be cut off 
in cafe of a defeat, as he was determined to rifk no 
general engagement, and to fend out only fkirmith- 
ing parties, thefe, in cafe of repulfe, could eafily 
withdraw to their main body, which was fo pofted 
as to cover their retreat, without being compelled 
to expofe themfelves out of their ftrong holds, in 
‘erder-to fecure it. 

' Another motive was, that he found it neceflary to 
give them time to recover from the difcourage- 
ment they had experienced from their late defeatss 
The fkilfulnefs and difcipline obferved in the 
Royal army, they had found, to their coft, to be 
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the advantages refulting from them were fuch a# 
time and experience only would procure. For this 
reafon, their commander, without venturing any 
thing decifive, kept them in continual exercife 
againft their enemy. Skirmifhes and encounters 
happened daily ; and it begun to be noticed by the 
Britith troops, that the Americans gradually reco- 
vered their {pirits, and behaved with much more 
firmnefs than they had done lately. 

The poffeffion of New York was not attended 
with all the advantages that had been expected. It 
had been concerted by the enemy, previous to its 
falling into the hands of the Britith troops; if it were 
-not found tenable, to commit it to the flames, rather 
than thefe thould reap any benefit from being pof- 
feffed of itr. The precipitation with which they 
abandoned that city, prevented them at that time 
from carrying their intent into execution; but @ 
few days after, fome perfons, who had been left be+ 
hind for that purpofe, watching the opportunity of 
dry weather and a high wind, fet fire to the city 
- din the dead of night, by means of combuftibles, 
which they had difpofed with great dexterity in va~ 
‘tious places. The conflagration was dreadful ; 
many parts at once being fuddenly in a blaze. 
Notwithftanding the fpecd and activity with which 
-the foldiers and failors exerted themfelves, the rapi- 
dity of the flames was fuch, that a fourth part of the 
city was confumed. Several of thofe who had, it 
_was faid, been the incendiaries, were, on being dif- 
covered, treated without mercy ; and were, ‘by the 
irritated feamen and foldiery, thrown inftantly, into 
the midit of the fire. 

The fituation of the enemy in the ftrong grounds 
between the city and King’s Bridge, rendering an. 
attack there extremely hazardous, it was determined 
to make fuch movements as tocompel him to aban- 
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teth O&. don then, For this purpofe ap’embark- 
1776 ation was made of moft of t @ troops 





in flat-bottomed boats, in which they were: fafely 
conveyed through a dangerous paflage called Hell 
Gate, and landed near the town of Weft Chefter, 
lying on the continent towards Conneéticut, 

‘Lord Percy was left with a confiderable force for 
the protection of New York, while the fleet fur- 
rounded that ifland on every fide, and from the ju- 
dicious pofition of the thips, could at any time_af. 
ford a thelter, in cafe of a difafter, or improve any 
fuccefs that might be obtained. : 

From its encampment near Weft Chefter, after, 
having received a fupply of men and provifions, the, 
army. moved to New Rochelle, fituated on the found. 
feparating Long Ifland from the. continent. Hi 
being joined by freth reinforcements, it-was dei ; 
mined to intercept the communication between the’. 
Provincial army and Conneéticut, and to furround 
it in fuch a manner, as to force it, through want 
of provifions, to leave its ftrong holds, and venture 
an engagement to extricate itfelf, 

The Royal army was now potted in what is called 
the lower road from New York to the Northern Co- 
lonies. The upper lies through an extent of high 
lands, known by the name of White Plains,. full of 
craggy hills, and difficult paffes. Thither the army 
began its march, after leaving a fufficient force.to 
fecure the lower road, and the communication with 
thofe places from whence ftores and neceflaries were 
to arrive. bs 

General Howe’s motions greatly alarmed the Pro. 
vincials.—They perceived that by remaining in their 
encampment, though too ftrong to be forced, yet 
they would be ftraitened to uch a degree, as to be 
compelled to quit it at a difadvantage, of which he 
would not fail to make the moft. to their erent de. 
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ment to enfue, unlefs they proved victorious, their 
condition would be critical in the extreme; a retreat 
would be next to impracticable, from the fuperi- 
ority ia number of the Britifh forces, and the oppo- 
fition they would meet from the fhipping. 

But exclufive of thefe confiderations, fatigue, 
bad quarters, want of cloathing, and of fome of the 
mott eflential neceffaries, falt efpecially, had occa- 
fioned much illnefs among the Provincials, which 
‘was further increafed by a vice very predominant 
ameng many of the Americans, ‘Indolence, and 
carelefinefs. in what related to their perfons, furni- 
ture, and manner of feeding: a deficiency the more 
furprifing, as they chiefly originate from the Eng- 
lith, who are indifputably the moft cleanly people 
upon earth, and whofe examples and manners they 
had always been fond of imitating. j 

The evidence and proximity of the danger they 
were in, called up the whole attention of the Ame- 
rican commanders. Ina council of war fummoned 
upon this occafion, it was refolved to quit their pre- 
fent pofition, and extend the army into a long, but 
well fecured line, by throwing up works along its 
front, and fortifying all the advantageous pofitions 
they could feize. -In this manner the Provincial army 
ftretched along the ground oppofite to that where 
the Royal forces were marching, from Valentine’s 
Hill, near King’s-Bridgc, on the right, to the White 
Plains, on the left. The Brunx, a river of confi- 
derable depth, lay on their front, between them 
andthe Royal army; andthe North River covered 
their rear, at no great diftance; the intermediate 
fpace between fecuring a paflage for their heavy bag~ 
gage up the country, in cafe of rteceffity. 

The pofition of the Provincials was fo advan« 
tageots, that great circumfpection was requifite to 
prevent them from molefting the Royal army. + It 
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lance, and left no opening for the enemy to ayail 
himfelf of. This did not however difcourage them 
from pufhing fundry detachments over the Brunx, 
and fkirmifhing upon every favourable occaffon s 
but though fometimes fuccefsful, they were gene- 
rally worfted. Upon the approach of the Royal 
army to the White Plains, they were obliged at laft 
to call in all their detachments, and to form one 
fingle encampment on the banks of the Brunx, in 
front of the Britith army, on the oppofite fide of 
that river. nae 

On the twenty-eighth day of Oober, at break of 
day, the Britith troops, divided in two columns, 
advanced towards the White Plains. ‘The enemy’ 
maintained the ground in front, occupied by their 
feveral. detached parties, til! near twelve o'clock, 
when they withdrew to their main body, whith was . 
preparing for the more ferious engagement which . 
they forefaw muft now take place, ag 

At noon, the Britith army drew up in order of . 
battle, and marched to the enemies. They were 
Strongly pofted upon an eminence, the fides of which 
were protected by the Brunx. Over this river there 
was but one convenient ford, the banks of which 
were very fteep and rocky. On perceiving the ap- 
proach of the Britith troops, they came out of their 
lines, and occupied the grounds adjoining to. the 
ford with a large force, and a confiderable number 
of field-pieces. / - 

Four Britith regiments, with a body of Heffians, 
and fome companies of dragoons, were felected to 
force this important paffage. They marched down 

. to the ford, crofled it, and through a dreadful fire 
of mufketry, grape-fhot, and cannon, afcended the 
hill, the bottom of which commences at the ford, 
in excellent order, and with great intrepidity. Upon 
gaining the fummit of that eminence. they were at 
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tack was conducted with fuch fteadinefs and vigour, 
that they drove them from their pofts, and compel- 
Jed them to retire towards their entrenchments. 

By this time, large divifions of the Britith army had 
followed that which forced the paffage of the Brunx. 
They made themfelves completely mafters of the 
ground that had been poffeffed by the enemy, after 
diflodging them from a variety of pofts, which 
they maintained with great obftinacy till towards 
evening. 

A large divifion of the Britifh and Heffian troops 
encamped. in’ the night within cannon-fhot of the 
enemy’s entrenchments; and the. whole army lay 
upon their arms, intending to attack the enemy's 
camp next morning. But as foon as it was light, 
the Provincials were ditcovercd to have made fuch 
additional works to the lines they had thrown up be- 
fore, that it was judged too dangerous to attack 
them without a greater ftrength. Reinforcements 
being arrived, preparations were made for the de- 
figned affault, but it was prevented by a rainy and 
tempeftuous night, that quite fruftrated the arrange- 
ments that had been taken for that purpofe. 

But whatever thow the Provincials had made of a 
‘refolution to ftand their ground, when they faw that 
difpofitions were making in the Britith army which 
indicated a vigorous attack, they thought it, moft, 
advifable to withdraw, ‘They accordingly broke up 
their camp in the night of the firft of November, 
and removed into a mountainous country, called, 
the Townthip of Newcaftle, having previoufly fet 
fire to the houfes in White Plains, and the neigh- 
bourhood. ; 

What principally intimidated the Americans on 
this occafion, was the formidable appearance of the 
batteries with which they faw their lines threatened, 
from feveral heights furrounding them. They were 
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poffefs himfelf of the hills that lay in the rear of the 
Provincial army, by which he would command it 
in fuch a manner, that a retreat would: become im- 
practicable in cafe of a defeat. Sah 3 

Neither was a formal engagement any part of the 
fyftem formed by General Wafhington. To avoid 
it was the fettled intent of all his operations, which 
tended to’ no more than to harrafs and fatigue the 
enemy, and accuftom his own people gradually to 
face them, that whenever it fhould be abfolutely 
requifite to come to a pitched battle, they might- 
be fo well trained and ufed to face their enemies, 
that a reafonable confidence might be placed in their 
exertions. - ; 

In the mean time, General Howe fully perceived, 
that notwithftanding his repeated endeavours, ‘he. 
could not bring the enemy to an aétion,. and that 
from the fituation of the country, and their knows 
ledge of every place and fpot where they could fix 
themfelves advantageoufly, it would be impoffible 
to compel them to fight but upon the moft unequal 
and hazardous terms. -He therefore took the deter- 
mination of ceafing a purfuit, that would only prove 
the more ineffectual the longer it was continued, 
and to turn his attention to the difpoffeffing them of 
the forts and faftnefles they ftill retained im the 
neighbourhood of New York. The. diftance at 
which they had retired, would render the conqueft 
of thefe places a work of much lefs difficulty than it 
would have been, had fuch an attempt taken place 
before the Britith troops had gained a decided fupe- 

_ riority in the field. . 

‘In order to carry this meafure into execution,-a 
body of troops advanced to King’s Bridge, from 
which the Americans withdrew, without oppofition, 
into Fort Wafhington,. which was immediately in 
vefted. This fort was fituated on the weftern fide 
at Weer Vark sisnad. af a tall dittesre fea Rance 
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bridge, and almoft oppofite to Fort Lee, lately 
erected on the other fide of the water, in tne Pro- 
vince of Jerley. The fortifications, though in good 
order, were not faffciently ftrong to r-fifi the weight 
of fuch artillery as would be brought againft it, if 
neceflury, Its chicf ftrength was in its fituation, 
and the difficulty of approaching it without being 
expoied to a heavy fire trom the garrifon; and the 
adjacent works and lines that furrounded it on every 
fide. It was defended bv three thoufand men, and 
well provided with artillery, and feemed to threaten 
a ftout refiftance. : 

The Governor, Colonel Magaw, being fummon- 
ed to furrender, and having made anfwer that he 
would defend the fort to the laft extremity, it was 
determined to make a general attack. Four divi- 
fions of the army were employed for this purpofe, 
One of them, compofed of Heffians, under General 
16th Nov. Knyphaufen, moved forward about noon, 

1776. from King’s Bridge; a thick wood lay 
before him, where the enemy was pojted fo advan- 
tageoufly, that it was a confiderable time before he 
could penetrate. | During this attack, a body of 
Britifh light infantry advanced upon a party of the 
enemy, who were pofted behind rocks and trees, 
from whence they kept up an inceffant fire. They 
difperfed them, however, by climbing a fteep 
afcent, from whence they came down upon the 
enemy with fuch impetuofity, that they were un- 
able to withftand them. They were followed and 
fupported by a detachment of the Guards, under 
General Mathews, and another body of Britith 
troops, under Lord Cornwallis. In the mean time, 
another divifion, under Lord Percy, carried an ad- 
vanced work ; and Colonel Sterling, at the head of 
the forty-fecond regiment, forced his way upa diffi 
cult heisht, which was very refolutely defended - he 
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number of prifoners, and greatly facilitated Lord 
Percy’s fuccefs. : 

Colonel Ralle, who led the right column of Ge- 
neral Knyphaufen’s attack, forged the cnemy frem 
their pofts, after an obftinate refiftance, puthed 
forward tetheir advanced works, and lodged his 
column within one hundred yards of the fort. He 
was foon after joined by the left column, under 
General Knyphaufen; upon which the garrifon fur- 
rendered prifoners of war. meats 

As Fort Lee lay oppofite to Fort Wafhington, it’ 
was neceffary to fecure it, in order to acquire the 
full command of the North River. To this intent 
Lord Cornwallis croffed over the river to the Jerfey 
fide, with a ftrong body, and marched with all ex- 
pedition towatds the fort, in order, if poffible, to 
furprize the garrifon. Herein he certainly would 
have fucceeded, had not a countryman. apprized . 
them of their danger. It was with much difficulty, 
18th Nov. and in the utmoft confufion, that they 

1776 effected an efcape, leaving all their artil- 
lery and warlike ftores, their tents ftanding, and all 
their provifions, 

In confequence of thefe fucceffes, the Britith troops 
penetrated into the furthermoft parts of both Eaft 
and Weft Jerfey, without meeting any oppofition, 
the enemy carefully avoiding them every where, 
They extended the quarters in which they propé- 
fed to winter, from New Brunfwick, as far as the 
river Delaware. Had a fufficient number of boats 
been at hand, for the ferrying over the Britith 
troops, it is highly probable that Philadelphia 
‘would have fallen into their hands, fo great was the. 
confternation among the Americans at that period: 
Bur as an attempt of this kind had been expected, 
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an expedition. was undertaken againft Rhode Iflind, 
under the direction of. General Clinton, and Admi- 
ral Sir Peter Parker. Their fuccefs was complete ; 
the Provincials abandoned the ifland at their ap- 
proach, and they made themfelvcs matters of it 
without lofing a man. By this meafure, the Ame- 
ican fquadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was 
compelled to withdraw as far up the river Provi- 
dence as it was practicable, and to continue there 
blocked up and ufelefs. 

The fuccefs which had attended the Britifh arms 
during the prefent campaign, began to make a fe- 
tious im preffion upon numbers of the peoplethrough- 
out the continent. Notwithftanding ‘the firmnefs 
expreffed by their Jeaders, many feemed to entertain 
but faint hopes of rheir being able to continue ef- 
fectually their refiftance to the power of Britain.— 
Such as were difinclined to hoftile meafures, were 
not wanting to reprefent in their ftrongeft light, the 
‘calamities which had already been experienced in fa 
many parts of the continent, and the ftill greater 
miferies they fhould endure by perfifling in a con- 
teft that appeared fo unequal. 

Thefe repretentations had their weight with mul- 
ttudes. Notwithftanding the violence with which 
the warm advocates of independency fupported the 
propriety of that meafure, there were many who 
did not feruple openly to declare, that peace and 
reconciliation with Great Britain, would have been 
far more eligible. 

Sentiments of this kind, though combated with 
great force and energy by the contrary party, were 
the more alarming to thofe who were at the head of 
public affairs, as they daily perceived a vifible de- 
clenfion of thar ardour in the caufe for which they 
were contending, which had fo forcibly animated 
all claffes in the laft campaign, and the beginning 
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continuance of this difpofition. Relying -wpan thé 
Apirit that manifefted itlelf throughout the Colo- 
nies, they had ventured to take the bold and’ deci- 
five refolution of declaring America independents. . 
The confidence with which they had aéted before, 
and after that meafure, had furprized the world, and 
inclined refle@ting people to think, that they had 
more refources in contemplation than they chofe to 
divulge, a: 

But when in this depreffion of their circum. 
flances, they faw none of that affiftance appear 
which they conjectured had been expected, and in 
the certitude of which they imagined that fo many 
daring meafures had been taken, they began to call 
in doubt the prudence and forefight of -thofe who 
had adopted them, and to be of opinion, that.rath- 
nefs and intemperate councils had produced thent,. 
The danger was fo great, the preffures of every kind. 
fo heavy, that it now feemed, unlefs they had pro~ 
vided friends to fuccour them in their prefent difh- 
culties, they would unavoidably fink under them; 
and that, if having endeavoured to obtain them, 
they had failed in the attempt, they were guilty of 
a fatal precipitation and overtight in the manage. 
ment of their affairs, and had aéted very unwifely 
in bidding defiance to the power of Great Britain, - 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Tranfaitions in Canada. 


4776. 


HILE the campaign in the Province of 

New York and its adjacencies was carried 

on with fo much vigour and activity, the operations 
in Canada were no lefs fpirited and remarkable. 

After the expulfion of the Provincial troops fron) 
thofe parts, and the reftoration of peace and fecu- 
rity to the government of Quebec, General Carlton 
turned his attention to the great object he had long 
had in view, that of penetrating into the Colonies 
by way of the Lakes. 

The Provincials were now collected in great 
force at Crown Point, -and were abfolute matters of 
Lake Champlain, where Britain had not a fingle 
veffel to oppofe them. Had not this been the cafe, 
they would have been purfued in their retreat, by 
the troops under General Burgoyne fo clofely, that 
it is probable the difcouragement they were in, from 
the loffes they had fuftained, and from that illnefs 
fo much dreaded in America, the fmall pox, which 
was then fatally taging among them, would have 
given fo decided an afcendancy to the Britifh arms, 
that all refiftance would have fallen before them : 
they would have reduced ail the forts that com- 
manded the communication between Canada and the 
Colonies, and opened an entrance into thefe, that 
would have facilitated the operations of the flects 
wod armies of Great Britain in every other quarter, 

- The principal point now in view, was to remove 
thafe obftacics with all poffible expedition. This 
wasan arduous undertakine. full of difficulties and 
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impediments, and that required a peculiar degree 
of courage and perfeverance to furmount. But the 
neceffity of accomplifhing it, infufed uncommon 
animation into all thofe who were concerned,. and 
produced fuch efforts and exertions as were truly 
great and aftonithing. 

In order to acquire a fuperiority upon the 
Lake, it was calculated that no lefs than thirty 
veffeis would be required. Some of the largeft, 
indeed, came from England ; but it was neceffary 
to take them intirely to pieces, and to re-conftruct 
them, befides the immenfe labour which the carry- 
ing and conveying of fuch cumberfome and predi- 
gious loads occafioned. 

The greateft obftruction lay in thofe rapid cur- 
rents of water, that run between Lake Champlain 
and the River St. Lawrence. Here the toil and pa-. - 
tience of the Britifh feamen and foldiers were almof ; 
incredible: they tranfported over land, and dragged: 
up thefe rapids, thirty large long boats, a number 
of flat-bottomed boats of confiderable burthen, a 
gondola of thirty tons, and above four hundred 
batreaux. 

This ftupendous undertaking was completed in 
three months. No lefs adifpatch was wanted, The 
importance of the cbject, and the fhortnefs of the 
time that would be left for military operations, from 
the latenets of the feafon, were motives that haftened 
the labour and diligence with which this armament 
was equipped, tofuch a degree, that the principal vef- 
; fel, carrying three mafts, and eighteen twelve pound. 
ers, was finifhed in twenty eight days from the laying” 
-of her keel; and completely rigged and fitted for ac- 
tion. The fame fpeed and eagernefs atchieved the 
whole of this laborious and perplexing bufinefs, in 
a proportionable fpace of time. 

It was intended, after fecuring the navigation of 
the Takes and takinea pofeion of the forts com- 
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ttianding them, to puth forwards with all expediti~ 
oufnefs to “Albany, where they would meet with, 
fuch accommodations as would enable them to win- 
ter commodioufly. In this cafe they would be at 
hand, as foonas the feverity of that feafon was over, 
to co-operate in fo decifive a manner with the army 
at New York, -as to puta fuccefsful termination to 
the war early in the tpring. 

In the beginning of OGober, the fleet was in rea- 
dinefs. It confifted, exclufive of the fhip already 
mentioned,; of two ftout fchooners, the one mounte 
ing fourteen, “thé: other twelve:fix pounders, a large 
fiat bottomed-radeau, with fik twenty-four, “and fix 
twelve pounders, and a gondola with eight nine 
eanders. Twenty veffels of leffer fize, called gun 

ts, carried cach a brafs piece of ordnance, from 
ttine to-twenty-four pounders, or howitzers. Seve. 
ral long boats were equipped in the fame manner. 
Befides thefe, there was a great number of boats and 
tenders of various fizes, to ferve as tranfports for 
the troops, baggage, warlike ftores, provifions, and 
all the other appurtenances of the army, that was to 
be conveyed over the Lake under the protection of 
this fleet. 

It was nianned with a fele& body of feamen, and 
the guns were ferved bya detachment of the corps 
of artillery. Officers and foldiers, chofen out of 
the troops that belonged to this expedition, were ap- 
pointed to the management of the {mall arms. Thofe 
who were prefent on this occafion, unanimoufly con- 
curred in acknowledging that they had never feen 
xcomplcter a preparation both for military and naval- 
fervice, : 

The naval force of the Provincials bore Ho pro- 
portion to’the Britith, The lit amounfed to no 
more than fifteen veffels, the largeft of which was 
a fchooner, and mounted twelve fix and four 
Pounders. Noatrwehten dt. ct 4 ee ae 
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tance of preferving the. fuperiority on. the Lake, 
and had exerted themfelves to the uttnoft of their 
power, they:had not been able to attain their point 
in any degree adequate to the preffingnefs of. the 
occafion. -The truth was, they were deficient-ta_ 
many requifites for that purpofe. Befides the want 
of materials for conftrudtion, they had not a fuffici- 
ency of other ftores, and their fea ports were fa 
taken up in the building of privateers, and fhips, 
for the fervice of Congrefs, that no carpenters couki 






be fpared. 

They prepared themfelves, however, with the 
force they had, to encounter that of Britain; and 
endeavoured to fupply the defect of ftrength, by the 
dexterity of their management. ‘They. were com- 
mandcd by General Arnold, lately promoted to this, 
rank, on account of his gallant behaviour in many 
inftances, fince the commencement of the...war, 
Though not bred a feaman, he had exhibited fo 
many proofs of an uncommon genius, in whatever 
he had attempted, that Congrets did not hefitate to 
truft him with the important commiffion of defend- 
ing the Lakes againfta much fuperior power. 

‘On the eleventh of O&ober, General Carlton, at 
the head of the Britifh fleet, came up with the Proy 
vincial armament. It was drawn up with great 
fkill, between an ifland and the main land, in order 
to prevent the Britifh fieet from furrounding it. An 
action now began that lafted fome hours, and was 
maintained with equal courage on both fides. The 

,wind being unfavourable, prevented the ftrong- 
"eft veffels of the Britifh fleet from coming to action. 
The engagement was fupported by a fchooner of 
twelve fix pounders, and the gun boats: they be- 
haved with extraordinary firmnefs, but the inequa- 
lity of fuch a combat, induced General Carlton to 
#raw them off, andto order the fleet to be anchored 
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ina line, that it might, on a change of wind, be 
ready for an immediate attack upon the enemy. 

The Provincials loft in this day’s fight, a veffel 
of twelve guns, which was the ftrongeft they had; 
together with one of their heft gondolas. Great ex- 
ecution was done among their other veffels by the 
Britith gun boats, in which the corps of. artillery 
was chiefly ftationed. en : 

From the lofs that had befallen them, they were 
now fully convinced that they would not be able to 
ftand an attack from the whole fleet; they deter- 
mined therefore to make the beft of their way to 
Crown Point, where they fhould lie under the thel- 
ter of the guns of that fortrefs. They took the ad- 
vantage of the enfuing night accordingly, and, fa- 
voured by darknefs, withdrew unperceived, and 
were the next morning out of fight: but the Bri- 
tith fleet purfued them with fo much expedition, 
that after a chace of near two days, they were over- 
taken upon the fecond, and compelled to come to 
action in their defence. 

Iv continued with great warmth upwards of two 
hours. Thofe veffels, in the mean while, which 
were moft a-head, crouded fail and effected their 
efcape : they paffed Crown Point and ran for Ticon- 
deroga. Only two galleys, and five gondolas, re 
mained with General Arnold. With thefe he made a 
long.and intrepid ftand ; but his fecond in command, 
General Waterburg, being taken with his veffel, 
and the others making but a faint refiftance, he de- 
termined, in order to prevent his people and thip- 
ping from falling into the enemy’s, hands, to run 
thete afhore, and fer them on fire. He executed 
his intention with great tkilfulnefs. 

Though General Arnold had been unfuceefsful 
on this occafion, the difparity of ftrength duly 
confidered, he loft no reputation, and rofe on tRe 
contrary in the eftimation of his countrymen. He 
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had, in their opinion, acquitted himfelf with no 
lefs ability in this naval encounter, than he had 
done at land before. One particular gained him 
much applaule, He remained on board the veffel 
he commanded, and Kept her colours flying, till 
the was on fire, to prevent the enemy from boarding 
her and ftriking them. 

This victory over the Provincial fleet was com- 
plete and decifive. It broke entirely their naval 
force upon the Lake; a few only of their veffelg 
efcaped to Lake George ; and the garrifon of Crown 
Point, having deftroyed whatever could not be mov-- 
ed off, evacuated it, and withdrew to Ticonderoga. 

Alter taking pofleffion of Crown Point, General 
Carlton had conceived the defign of attacking the 
latter. To this intent parties were detached to recon. 
noit# it, and veflels approached it on the Lake 
with the fame view. But the fortifications appears. 
ed fo ftrong, the garrifon fo numerous, and fo many ' 
other impediments prefented themfelves, that it was 
thought expedient to lay the defign afide, until the 
return of fpring, when he would be affifted by the 
favourablenefs of the weather in an enterprize, 
which the latenefs of the feafon, and the probabi- 
lity of its being obftruéted by the feverity of ap. 
proaching winter, rendered extremely doubtful and 
hazardous. 

Thefe confiderations induced General Carlton to 
conduct his army back to Canada, where they could 
be ftationed in convenient winter quarters, and open 
the next campaign in health and vigour, The force 
intended for the operations to be then purfued was to 
be ftrongly reinforced, and great efforts made to 
ftrike a decifive blow. As the paffage over the Lakes 
was now cleared, and no time would be loft in 
preparing for it, as happened in the prefent cam- 
paign, the march of the army would be expeditious, 
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“bie. Sanguine expectations were alfo entertained 
that the victorious army, under General Howe, 
would find fuch employment for the Provincial 
troops, that inftead of {paring any for the reinforce- 
ment of thofe at Ticondcroga, all that could be col- 
leéted in New England, would be required for the 
fupport of General Wathington. Thusan eafy road 
would be opened to the royalarmy in Canada, Af= 
fifted by a variety of advantages, and retarded by 
few difficulties, it would take the field with the moft 
flattering profpeéts; and while the fouthern Colo- 
nies were falling beneath the Britith arms. on one 
fide, the northern would be equally compelled to 
fubmit on the other. 
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CHAP: XXUL 
Lranfactions in the Ferfeyss 
1776. 
HE great fuccefs with which the Royal ar 


mies clofed this campaign, had given them 
a degree of confidence that augmented daily, frorh 
the little profpect remaining to the Congrefs of being 
able to retrieve their affairs. Their army was now, 
through loffes in buttle, the numbers made prifon- 
ers, and defertions, confiderably diininifhed. But 
that which contributed to break it up effectually, waa 
the principle upon which it had been firft raifed and 
embodied. The term for which the men enlifted — 
was only atwelvemonth, at the expiration of which 
they were at liberty to quit the fervice. Thisy 
doubtiefs, was the readieft method of procuring 
foldicrs, at atime when, perhaps, no cther expedient 
was expected to be ever wanted; but now, tnat the 
conteft was becoming daily more ferious, it was evi- 
dently neceffary to fori a more iettled and durable 
eftablifhment in the military line. 

Unaccuftomed to the fevere reftraint of a foldier’s 
life, nothing but the zeal with which all claffes 
were animated for the common defence, could have 
prevailed upon them to fubmit to the hardfhips ac- 
companying fucha profeffion. Having fulfilled their 
agreement, they thought it equally incumbent on. 
their fellow countrymen, to undergo their fhare of 
this public burthen, as well as themfelves. 

Herein they certainly reafohed very juftly; but 
however they might be juftified by the principles 
of equity in rclinquifhing the fervice, it was utterly 
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tiori of military duty might have anfwered, had they 
been all equally experienced; but where, oa the 
contrary, they were equally new to the bufinefs, it 
was requifite that fuch as had gained fome know- 
ledge in it, fhould perfcvere in the fervice: efpe- 
cially as thofe whom they were to oppofe in the field 
were veterans in the proteffion, againft whom every 
one fhould now be fummoned that was capable of 
being of any utility. 

The American army was now entircly difbanded.. 
Out of near thirty thoufand men, of which it con- 
fifted at the time when General Howe landed on 
Staten Ifand, hardly three thoufand remained em- 
bodied. Thefe, though probably the bett troops 
they had, were too inconfiderable a number to form 
any reliance upon, again{t the attempts that were 
expected from the enemy. The military turn they 
were endued with, or had acquired, and their at- 
tachment to the caufe they were fighting for, and. 
pechaps to the General that commanded them, were 
the motives that prevented them from following 
the example of their fellow-foldicrs. But whatever 
caufe retaaned them together, it proved, in che iffue, 
a circumftance much more important and decifive, 
than could at that time have been imagined. 

In the mean while, various diftreffes were accu- 
mulating upon the Congrefs, and every day feemed 
to add frefh reafons to. look upon their condition as 
defperate. Among other unfortunate accidents, 
one befel them which was peculiarly calamitous in 
their prefent circumftances. General Lee had with 
great pains and diligence, gathered a confiderable 
number of men, with whom he was marching with 
all poffible fpeed to the affiftance of General Wath- 
ington, who was expecting him, at the head of the 
Pennfylvanian militia. By the jun@tion of their 
forces they hopcd to form a body fiufiicient to guard 
cetacean Mec Vetta! MEG): 
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Britith troops cantoned ‘In the neighbourheod. As 
the road held by General Lee was at a confiderable 
diftance from any of the Royal army’s quarters, he 
thought himfelf fully fecured from any danger on 
that fide, and, of courfe, neglected to take thofe 
precautions which he would otherwife have done. 
The confequence was, that in croffing the upper 
part of New Jerfey, from the North River, he 
. took up his quarters at a houfe confiderably remov- 
ed from the main-body, where he remained with a 
flender guard. Colonel Harcourt happened at that 
time to be in the neighbourhood, with a detach- 
ment of light horfe, that had been fcouring the 
country, to obtain information, and to obferve the 
motions of that body which was under the General’s 
command, Whether it proceeded from attachment 
to Britain, or a hope of reward, a man acquainted 
the Colonel with General Lee’s fituation, and how 
eafy it would be to feize and carry off his perfon 
without hindrance. Upon this intelligence, the 
Colonel haftened with all {peed to the place where 
the General lay, and took his meafures with fo much 
dexterity, that the centrics pofted about his quar- 
ters were fecured without noife, the houte forced , 
open, and the General made prifoner. He was 
immediately mounted, and hurried away with all 
poffible expedition, through a confiderable extent 
of country, where a number of pofts, well guarded, 
jay in the way of thofe who took him, but they 
found means to avoid, or to cieape them, by the 
rapidity of their motion, and brought him fafely 
to New York. 

This capture of General Lee was 2 heavy lofs ta 
the Americans. His profefiional knowledge was 
great, and acquired by an expericnce accompanied 
with a perpetual ftudy. He had contributed eminent- 
ly to form the American troops; he was full of ac- 
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terprifing difpofition. Such an officer was not eafily 
to be replaced. 

This event was productive, at the fame time, of 
difagreeable confequences in other refpects. A re- 
gulation for the exchange of prifoners had been fet- 
tled between Gencral Howe and General Wafhing- 
ton. It had been duly obferved hitherto; but there 
being no prifoner at prefent of equal rank with Ge- 
neral Lee in the hands of the Provincials, it was 
prepeis to deliver fix field officers in exchange for 

im, as an adequate‘compentfation for the difference 
of degree, Should this offer be refufed, it was re- 
quired that he fhould be treated fuitably to his 
rank, until he could be exchanged upon a footing 
of perfonal equality. 

The anfwer was, that General Lee had deferted 
from the Britith fervice, and could not be confider- 
ed as a prifoner of war. He could not, therefore, 
claim the benefit of the regulation. This refufal 
occafioned much altercation. As General Lee had 
in the beginning of thefe troubles, refigned his 
half-pay asa Britith officer, it was infitted, that he 
could not, in common equity, be eftecmed a de- 
ferter; and that no perfon being .excepted in the 
regulation, he was entitled to it" in the ftrideft 
juttice. 

The Americans expreffed much refentment at the 
refufal to releafe General Lee. Several Britith offi- 
cers, who were their prifoners, were treated with 
feverity upon that account. The Congrefs renewed 
the declaration they had made precifely a twelve- 
month before, by which they threatened, that 
whatever punifhment fhould be inflicted upon any 
perfons in the power of their enemies, for favour- 
ing, aiding, or abetting the caufe of American 
liberty, fhould be retaliated in the fame kind, and 
the fame decree. unon rhofe in their own power who 
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now declared, in the fame manner, that their fu- 
ture treatment of fuch officers of the Britith army as 
fell into their hands, fhould in every refpeét be re- 
gulated by that which General Lee experienced, 
and that their perfons thould be anfwerable in the: 
utmoft extent for any violence that was offered to’ 
him. 

This declaration of the Congrefs was accompa. 
nied by feveral others equally bold and refolute; 
by which it was manifeft, that the dangers with 
which they were at this time environed had not de.’ 
preffed their courage. The loffes and defeats they 
had fo repeatedly met with, had inclined many to 
think that they would relax of their inflexibility, 
and propofe fome terms of pacification, But they 
who ‘had entertained fuch an opinion of them were 
utterly deceived. Inftead of betraying the leaft mark 
of defpondency, their behaviour was full of un- 
dauntednefs; they encouraged all men to perfift 
refolutely in the meafures they had embraced, and 
to admit of none that were not firm and {pirited, 

They exerted themfelves in the mean time with: 
indefatigable diligence to retrieve their loffes, and 
to recover their army from that ftate of feeblenefs to 
which ithad beenreduced, by the neceflity of comply- 
ing with the requifitions of thofe people whofe time 
of fervice was expired. They now were furnith- 
ed with a juft plea for altering their military plan in 
that particular. They had in almoft an inftant been 
deprived of their army; and from this untoward 
circumftance, the affairs of the public were thrown 
into the utmoft confufion, and every body was alarm- 
ed for the fafety of the ftate. ; 

Inorder to obviate the fatal confequences that 
might enfue from the continuance of fuch a fvftem, 
the Congrefs ordered a new army to be levied; of 
which the foldiers fhould be hound hy c.f” Oe 
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continuance of the war. This army was to confit 
of cighty-eight battalions, furnifhed in proportion- 
able thares by each of the Colonies, and to be raifed 
and f{tpported at their expence. Great prudence 
and difcretion were ufed upon this occafion, that 
no Colony fhould have reafon to complain of being 
charged with any more than its due proportion.— 
Perfons well informed of their comparative abilities, 
were employed in drawing up the {cheme, by which 
they were to carry this meafure into execution— 
Virginia and Maflachufet were each affetled at fif- 
teen battalions; Pennfylvania at twelve; North 
Carolina at nine ; South Carolina at fix; Connedti- 
cut at eight; Maryland the fame; New Hamphhire 
at three; Rhode Ifland at two; Delaware at one; 
and Georgia the fame. The two Provinces of New 
York and Jerfey, being parcly in the enemy’s pof- 
fefhion, having greatly fuffered already, and being 
liable to fuffer ftill further from his incurfions 
and depredations, were on that account highly fa- 
voured in this eftimate, and rated at no more than 
four battalions cach. 

The moft liberal encouragements were held out, 
in order to induce people to enlift, Twenty dol- 
lars were given as a bounty to every foldier that en- 
lifted; befides an allotment of lands at the end of 
the war to all that furvived, and to the families of 
thofe who fhould lofe their lives in the fervice. In 
this re partition of lands among the military, the 
republican carefulnefs to prevent too much -inequae 
lity, was remarkably vifible. The fhareof a foldier 
was one hundred acres; that of an enfign one hun- 
dred and fifty ; a lieutenant two hundred; a cap- 
tain three hundred ; a inajor four hundred ; a lieu- 
tenant-calonel four hundred and fifty ; and the high- 


eft of any, that of a colonel, no more than five 
insite. Phe RATA dark ora onlin a Whos 
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An inftance of care and forefight.was manifefted 
in the arrangement of this bufinefs, that reflected 
much credit upon thofe who conduéted it.— 
In order to prevent the evil effeéts of that prodigal 
and cardiefs dilpofition fo common among foldiers,! 
they were not permitted to alienate the lands defign- 
ed for them during the courfe of the war, By thcfe 
means, they would not, at its conclufion, find 
themfelves in a ftate of indigence; and thofe indi- 
viduals would be difappointed, who lie on the watch 
to make a profit of the thoughtleffnefs and indoe 
lence of others in pecuniary matters. 

Previous to this new regulation, the Congrefs 
had ordained, as an encouragement and reward of 
amilitary fervices, that all officers, foldiers, and fea- 
men, difabled through wounds received in action, 
ghould enjoy during life, half of the pay to which 
their rank entitled them when the misfortune befel 
them, 

This meafure of diftributing lands, asa recom- 
pence to the military, was defigned as a counter- 
action to another of a fimilar kind on the part of 
Great Britain, Large grants of vacant lands were 
promiled to thofe who acted with loyalty in the pre- 
jent difpute. But inftead of producing any bene- 
fit, this meafure had more powerfully contributed 
to increafe refiftance, and to augment animofity, 
than any other that had been adopted. Con- 
fidering vacancy to mean forfeiture, the Americans 
made no doubt, that in cafe the Britith arms fhould 
prevail, their eftates and pofleffions would be con- 
fifcated, and become the property of the victorious 
party, and that very little moderation would be 
thown, where fuch a number of claimants were to 
be rewarded. 

In the mean time, the funds provided by each 
Colony refpectively, being found inadequate to the 


fupport of fo largea force as they were about to 
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raife, and to the vaft demands arifing from fo 
expenfive a war, the Congrefs addreffed them- 
felvcs to the public for a loan of five millions of 
dollars, at the rate of four per cent. intereft, for 
the reimburfement of which the United States be- 
came fecurity. 

During the profecution of thefe meafures, the 
ficuation of the Amcricans was becoming daily more 
critical. The Britith troops were at this time over- 
running the Jerfeys: they were mafters of all the 
country in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and 
occupied all the places of any confequence on the. 
Delaware, which was the only boundary between 
them and that city. 

In this extremity, the Congrefs thought it ne- 
ectlary to appeal to the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, in order to remind them of the engage- 
ments they had entered into for their mutual de- 
fence, and to fummon them forth for the protection 
of the ftate in its prefent danger. 

They reprefented to them the immediate necef- 
fity of concurring with fpeed and unanimity in the 
meafures planned for the common fafety. They 
recapitulated the grievances they had fuffered, the 
contempt with which they had been treated, and 
the many other complaints, fo often alledged by 
the people ot America. No alternative remained 
but a manly refiftance, or a fpiritlefs fubmiffion. 
Nothing but an unconditional furrender would fa- 
tisfy the pride of their enemies. It had been, to 
avoid fo enormous an evil, that Congrefs had re- 
curred to the Declaration of Independency, which 
alone could place them on a proper footing to with- 
ftand their enemies, and to procure them, in cafe 
of need, the affiftance of friends. Their caufe had 
profpered in a manner that had even outgone their 
expectations. The enemy had been foiled ina va- 
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no doubt of fuccefs, and had dearly paid for.the ad- 
vantages they had lately gained. But thefe had lit- 
tle folidity, and would not laft, when once the Ame» 
Yicans had reunited their now fcattered forces. 
Thefe, however, had not yielded to the foe; their 
difperfion was occafioncd merely from the fhortnefs 
of the term of enliftment, and the punctuality with 
which the foldicrs had been difcharged at its expira~ 
tion. This was the only caufe of the diftrefs to which 
the public was now reduced; which, however, 
would fpeedily be remedied by the arrangements 
that were to take placcin future. Thefe would ef- 
fectually prevent a repetition of the difficulties un- 
der which they now were labouring. ° They affured 
them, at the fame time, that foreign flates had al- 
ready rendered them effential fervices, and had given 
them the moft pofitive affurances of further aid. 
With fuch a profpect of affiftance on the one haad, 
and of the miferics they would be fubjetted to, if 
the enemy was not refifted on the other, they would 
be fhamctully wanting to themfelves, if they did not 
combine their whole itrength for the protection of 
fo many valuable objects now at ftake. 

Such was the fubftance of the reprefentation 
made by the Congrefs to the people of America. 
It produced accordingly the defired effects. They 
unanimoufly determined to exert’themiclvcs to the 
utmott in this feafon of univerfal danger, and to fend 
whatever reinforcements could be raifed, to join 
thofe forces that lay in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
The protection of that rich and important city, now 
became the principal object of attention; and it 
was refoived to leave nothing untried, to prevent it 
from falling into the poffeffion of the Britifh troops. 

Exclufive of the natural dread of being expofed 
to the mercy of a victorious enemy, the Americans 
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taken againft them, that of hiring foreigners to in- 
vade their country, had given them the highetft of- 
fence. Britith foldiers, though acting in the capa- 
city of foes, ftill retained the feelings of country- 
men, and would not fhed their blood without fome 
eompunction. They were born and bred in a coun- 
try noted for humanity, and the conftitution of 
which inculcated mildnefs, But the Heffians were 
of a ferocious difpoiition : educated under a defpotie 
government, they knew no rights but thofe of force, 
Vheir manners were haughty and violent; they car- ~ 
ried deftruction wherever they were mafters, plun- 
dering all before them without diftinétion, and coms 
mitting the moft barbarous ravages, ‘ 

They had, ic was faid, been told, before their de- 
parture from Germany, that they were to be put in 
pofleffion of the lands of thofe whom they conquer- 
ed and they were fuil of this expectation at their 
arrival. But upon difcovering their miftake, they 
refolved however to make themfelves amends by 
appropriating whatever they could lay their hands 
upon. In this manner they carried on a fierce and 
predatory war; {paring nothing that came in their 
way, and behaving witha rapacioufnefs and info. 
fence that rendeved them defervedly objects of exe- 
erations 

Such’ was the picture which the Americans drew 
of the Heffians. But they not only detefted, they 
defpifed them cqually, as bafe mercenaries, ready 
to commit murder, and to flaughter a people with 
whom they could have no pretence to quarrel, in 
obedience to a fovereign, who, like them, was in- 
fluenced by no motive but that of pay. 

The conduct of the Heffians was extremely of- 
fenfive to the Britith commanders; but they were 
too powerful a body to reftrain by compulfion, as 
they compofed almof onc half of the army. Not- 
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withftanding thé ‘prudence and’-fteadinefs with 
which General Howe condu@@ himfelf ‘upon this 
emergeney, it was not poffible to reftrain their ex- 
ceffes, nor even to prevent them from {preading 
among the Britith troops, in a degree to which thi 
would not have certainly been carried, had they not 
had fuch examples for a plea. 

The depredations of the Heffians grew at laft, ir 
was faid, fo enormous, that the. fpoils they were 
loaded with became an abfolute incumbrance to 
them ; and a frequent impediment in the difcharge 
of their military duties. 

The defolation of the Jerfeys was one of the confe- 
quences of this fpirit of rapine. The Americans who 
adhered to Britain, attributed to it the fubfequent 
decline of the. Britith caufe in thofe and other parts. 
As the devaftation was extended indifcriminately to 
friend and foe, it equally exafperated both parties ; 
it confirmed the enmity of the one, and raifed up a 
new enemy in the other ; and it injured the Britifl, 
intereft in all the Colonies. 

But, unhappily, the mifchief was not confined to 
America, The accounts which were fent to Europe 
by the enemies of Britain, reprefented the behaviour 
of its troops in fo fcandalous a light, as could not 
fail to affect the character ‘of the Britith nation. 
Doubtlefs thefe accounts were exaggcrated ; but 
they were not the lefs infifted upon by thofe towhom 
they were addreffed ; who, being the natural ene- 
mies of this country, would of courfe encourage 
every feport injurious to its reputation. The 
French, who from the commencement of the con- 
teft, were the fecret abettors of the Americans, 
openly countenanced all their accufations, and pro- 
pagated them every where, in order to prejudice a 
people, againft whom they were preparing to aét 
avowedly an hoftile part, after having long aéted an 
anfidiniie ane 
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In the mean time, the approach of winter began 
-to alarm the Amerffans for the fafety of Congrefs. 
As the Britifh troops lay cantoned on the banks of 
the Delaware, waiting the opportunity of a froft, 
to crofs it without oppofition, it was judged advif- 
able for them to remove to Baltimore in Maryland, 
which lay at a confiderable diftance. 

By their departure the city was thrown into the 
utmoft confufion. The awe which their prefence 
infpired, reftrained that party which, though ini- 
mical to Britain,: had oppofed the declaration of in- 
dependency. As it found itfelf unable, while alone, 
.to refift the torrent of that fuperiority which fup- 
ported the power of Congrefs, it now. united with 
that party which was weil affected to the caufe of 
Britain. 

The retreat of the Congrefs, the diffentions pre- 
vailing’in the American metropolis, the fuccefics 
of the Britifh arms, and the danger they now threat. 
ened on every fide, began to operate powerfully upon 
many individuals. The impreffion made upon fome 
was fuch, that they left Philadelphia, and came 
over to the Britifh quarters, to claim the benefits of 
fubmiffion. 

Thofe who remained in that city, were fo refo- 
lute in oppofing the meafures of Congrefs, that they 
forcibly prevented it from being put into a pofture 
of defence, as it had been ordered. General Wath- 
ington, upon information of thefe difturbances, was 
obliged to detach a confiderable part of his fmalt 
force, in order to quell it. 

But though he fucceeded in fuppreffing his oppo- 
nents within, he was ftill in hourly apprehentfions 
from the formidable enemy that threatened from 
without, and that was now ftationed in fuch a man- 
ner, as indicated a fixed defign to force a paflage 
into Philadelphia, the moment the froft was fet in. 
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In expectation of that opgort tunity, the Briif 
troops were placed in canton: nts, extending from ~ 
Brunfwick on the Rariton, to the Delaware. ~ They 
occupied a chain of towns and villages through the 
heart of the Jerfeys ; and had ftretched their quar~ 
ters along the latter river, into feveral places border- 
ing upon Philadelphia. 

Notwithftanding the feverity of the feafon, Ge- 
neral Wafhington determined to make fome attempt 
on thofe quarters of the Britith army that lay neareft 
to that city, in hope of diflodging and conftraining 
them to remove to a lefs alarming ftation. A body 
of Heffians lay at Trenton; another at Borden. 
town, fome miles lower; and a third was pofted at ° 
Burlington: thefe three towns were on the Delas 
ware, the laft within twenty miles of Philadelphia. 
Their late fucceffes had infpired them with a pre- 
fumption, and confidence in their military fuperi- 
ority, and a contempt of the Americans, that was 
by no means juftifiable. They forgot the many 
caufes that had contributed to the defeats of thefe s 
and were too ready to afcribe them entirely to their 
own valour. In confequence of this idea, they 
looked upon them as a people quite broken and 
conquered, from whom they had nothing hence- ‘ 
forth to apprehend, and whora they might treat as 
they thought Proper, without any danger of reta- 

iation. 

Full of thefe notions, they laid afide all careful- 
nefs and vigilance, They became inattentive to the 
Motions of the Americans ; and were wholly taken 
up with thofe licentious courfes that had rendered: 
them fo odious. Tt was in a great meafure owing to 
the hatred that was borne them on thefe accounts, 


animofity was no lef powerful upon. this occafion 
than public {pirit. 
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‘General Wathingten availed himfelf of this difpo+ 
fition, to execute thé plan he had in view, which 
was to furprize them in their quarters, while they 
lay at a diftance from each other. This was the only 
method remaining to attack them with any hope of 
fuccefs ; as when united, their force was fuch, as to 
overwhelm the {mall numbers to which he was now 
reduced. Should he delay this attempt, they would 
undoubtedly collect their whole ftrength, the mo- 
ment they found the Delaware was fufficiently fro- 
zen to afford thema paffage. As this was daily ex - 
pected, the intended attempt admittgd of no pro- 
craftination. At all events it would’prove of fers 
vice, by obliging them to withdraw to more diftant 
quarters, when they found themfelves unfafe from 
the moleftation of the enemy in thofe which they 
occupied : this would give time for the fuccours 
that were haftening from various quarters, to join 
him, and to compofe a ftrength, which might en- 
able him effectually to proteét Philadelphia, and 
the Province of Pennfyivania, from the incurfion 
that was projected againft them. 

A confiderable proportion of the force which Ge 
heral Wafhington had under his command at this 
time, confifted of men drafted from the militia of 
Pennfylvania and Virginia: though new levies, they 
were expert in their exercife, and good markfmen. 
When incorporated with thofe who had remained 
with him, on the American army’s late difbanding, 
and who were the beft troops he had, they would, it 
was reafonably expected, become fhortly no con- 
temptible foldiers themfelves, and fully fupply the 
place of thofe who had left him. They had a pow 
erful motive to ftimulate them to exert themfelves : 
the certainty, that were the enemy to penetrate into 
their country, they would thew it nS more favour 
than they had done to thofe of which they had taken 
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General Wathington Having <alfer biédias confi- 
derabletg: force as he could collect in +H “cinity, 
and as the ‘expeditioufnefs with which he midis 
would permit, divided it into three bodies ; thay’- 
were each to arrive at the place of appointment off - 
the evening of the twenty-fifth of December, The 
firt was to crofs the Delaware at Trenton ferry, a 
little below the town 3'the fecond fomewhat lower 
than Bordentown ; the third divifion he command. 
ed in perfon, accompanied by Generals Sullivan and 
Green. It confifted of near three thoufand of the 
beft men if the American fervice; he had alfo 4 
train of twenty field pieces. He marched at the 
head of his divifion toaferry fome miles above Trens 
ton, with’an intent to pafs it at midnight; which 
would enable him to arriye at Trenton’ by break of 
day;.and furprize the enemy before they could make’ 
ready to receive him. But he was fo retarded by 
thé ditculty of breaking the ice, for the piffage of 
the boats, that it was four in the morning before 
he could land his party on the oppofite thore ; and 
when this had been effected, aheavy ftorm of fnow 
‘and hail rendered the roads fo flippery, that it was 
pat eight o’clock before they reached the precinés 
of Trenton. The General had, upon landing, or: | 
dered a divifion of his men to take the lower road on 
the water fide, while he proceeded with the other 
on the upper road, the more effectually tefurround 
and cut off the retreat of the enemy. 
Notwithftanding the retardments they met with, 
and that it was now broad day, the enemy did not 
difcover them, till one of his detached pofts was 
attacked by the General’s divifion, and theout guards 
on the lower fide of the town were attacked by the 
other. — Affailed,in this unexpected manner, Colo- 
nel Ralle, who was the commanding officer at 


Tyenton, made every effort that. could be expected 
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“He formed his own regiment with the utmoft cele- 
rity, and advanced at the head of it to fupport 
the party that had been firft attacked; But it was 
now flying in fuch confufion, that it threw his 
regiment into diforder, and obliged it to retire into 
the town: They were rallied, and brought again 
to charge the enemy by Colonel Ralle; but on his 
téceiving a mortal wound, he was compelled to 
quit the command, and his troops, difpirited by ~ 
this accident, were broken after a fhort refiftance, 
and their artillery feized. They were at laft com- 
pletely furrounded ; and after making a fruitlefs 


endeavour to fetreat, they were compelled to fur~ 
“render. 


The number of flain upon this occafion was fot 
confiderable on either fide; but that of prifoners 
was near a thoufand. None efcaped but fuch as lay 
at a diftance from the {cene of action, in places.fur- 
ther down the River. Had the two other divifions 


_of General Wafhington’s little army been able to 


crofs the Delaware, as propofed, the whole corps 
ftationed at Trenton, muft unavoidably have fallen 


“into his hands; but the ice had rendered the river 
_impaffable. 


iG 


In confequence of not being joined by thefe two 


'divifions, he repaffed the Delaware. His own was 


too weak to maintain its ground againft the force 
that would infallibly march out againft him, on re~ 
ceiving intelligence of what had happened. A large 
body. of the enemy lay in the neighbourhood of 
Trenton, and might in a few hours be affembled. 
His return to Philadelphia, with fuch aconfider- ° 
able number of prifoners, was a circumftance the 
more pleafing, as it was totally unexpected. To 
furprize a body of veterafs, and to defeat them in 
their own quarters, was an action that no people 
durft hope to fee executed by troons to much infe- 
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Such’as .were religioufly inclined, attributed this 
fuccefs to. the interpofition of Providene®; which 
had pumipfely fuffered America to be teduded:to the 
loweft ebb of diftrefs, in order to teach them hot to 
rely fo much upon their own ftrength, as on that of 
ay all-ruling power. Thofe, on the other hand, 
who chofe to account for events from natural 
caufes, afcribed this furprifing of the Heffians to 
the fupinenefs of their conduét, in neglecting to 
keep a proper look out, and in holding their enemy 
in too much contempt, to imagine that they would: 
have the boldnefs to conceive, and the ability to'ex- 
etute fo hazardous an undertaking. 

The fuccefs of this expedition, may be confider- 
éd as one of the moft favourable circumftances that 
befel the Americans in the whole courfe of the war, 
It happened at atime, when nothing lefs could have 
fupported the leaft hope of their being able to extri- 
cate themfelves from their embarraffments, Neither 
they, nor their enemies, imagined they could hold 
out many months ; and multitudes were now pre+ 
paring to make the heft conditions they could with 
the conqueror. 

The capture of thefe foreign mercenaries, who 
had done them fo much mifchief, and of whom 
they had ftood fo much in dread, gave a new 
turn to their difpofition. It removed: at once 
all the fears they were in for their favourite city : 
it taught them, that they had lefs to apprehend 
from thefe ftrangers, than from the Britith troops, 
over whom their only fuperiority was in the exer- 
cife of rapine. None of thete had yet fuffered them- 
felves to be furprized in fo carelefs and unfoldierlike 
a manner. 

Such were the ideas and refleCtions of the Ameri- 
cans upon,this occurrence. The report of it was 
foon {pread with the utmoft care and diligence 
throughout the continent, in order to animate the 
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people, and recall them from their late depreffion. 
{t produced inftantaneous effects in the parts adja~ 
cent to Philadelphia. Numbers of the moft refo- 
lute and able bodied men in Pennfylvania, joined 
their countrymen who were already with General 
Washington ; and they all behaved with particular 
bravery in the laborious operations that took place 
during the enfuing winter. : 

Nor were the contiguous Provinces deficient in 
their affiftance uponthisemergency. The criticalnefs 
of it.was obvious to all the Provincial Affemblies, 
and they neglected nothing that could tend-to fo 
neceflary a fervice as that in which ‘their General 
was fo deeply engaged. Thofe Provinces from 
which he derived the moft effectual aid, were thofe 
of Virginia and Maryland: the firft fupplied him 
with a good body of rifle-men; the fecond, with 
fome regiments compofed of the beft men that éould 
be drafted from the regiments on their eftablith- 
ment. 

The alarm and concern occafioned at New York 
by this affair, was equal to the furprize and indig- 
nation which was felt by the commander in chief. 
The chain of cantonments had been fo difpofed that 
nothing but an unpardonable negligence, could 
have expofed any of them to be infulted by the 
enemy with impunity. The advanced pofts, efpe- 
cially, were fo flrong, and the communication be- 
tween them fo quick and eafy, that the efforts, of a 
broken and fcattered enemy could not poffibly have 
made any impreffion upon them, had they exerted 
the teaft vigilance. : 

This unfortunate affair was attended by further 

’ Wenfequenccs, that proved, very detrimental to the 
* iiterett of Britain im America: it much dimisithed, 
if it did not entirely remove, the terror with which 
the Provineiale had Jitherto beheld the Heffians; 
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. fed the efteem which the Britith troops hajpconceiv- 
ed for them, and leffened the confidence with which 
they haif been relied upon before. a 

The Americans began now to revive on every 
fide. Reinforcements came in to General Wathing« 
ton from various parts, and he again found himfelf 
at the head of an army. He now repaffed the Dela- 
‘ware, and took up his quarters at Trenton. Lord 
Cornwallis, who was purpofing to return to Eng- 
land, was, upon this intelligence; obliged to haften 
back tothe Jerfeys; and General Grant moved with 
all {peed from Brunfwick to Princetown, with all 
‘the troops that were ftationed in thofe parts. 

The Americans were ftrongly pofted at Trenton 
Creek, the ‘bridge in their front, with other paffes 
well defended with cannon. Lord Cornwallis ad- 
vanced upon them with all expéditioufnefs, intend- 
ing to attack them before they had completed their 
works, Several fkirmifhes enfued, followed by a 
very fevere cannonade on both fides; but the poft 
had been fo ftrengthencd, that notwithftanding a 
very {pirited attack, it could not be carried, 

Darknefs put an end to the engagement, which 
was intended to be renewed the next morning. But 
General Wafhington, whofe intention it, was to de- 
cline it, refolved, in the mean time, to make a fecond 
trial, in the nature of that wherein he had fo well 
fucceeded at Trenton, 

A Britith brigade was ftationed at Maidenhead, a 
town fituated half way between Trenton and Prince- 
town, where Colone} Mawhood lay with the feven- 
teenth, fortieth, and fifty-fifth regiments. He had halt- 
ed here in his march from Brunfwick, and was to fet 
out early the next morning. This body of men Gene. 
ral Wafhington propofed to come upon by furpri 
while at a djftance from relief, hoping to capture 
them in the fame manner as he had done the Hef- 
fians at Trenton. ~ ES 
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To this intent it was neceflary that he fhould dé 
ceive thofe who were encamped oppofite to him, by 
feeming to remain in his own camp. The fires were 
kept up, parties Jeft to go the rounds, and a de- 
tachment left to guard the bridge and the paflés.— 
With the remainder he decamped in the profound- 
eft filence, during the dead of night ; and taking a 
large circuit, to avoid the brigade at Maidenhead, 
he fell in next morning with Colonel Mawhood, 
who had begun his march at break of day, and was 
advancing on the road to Maidenhead. The hazinefs 
of the weather, and the unevennefs of the ground, 
Preven the Colonel from difcovering the num- 
bers of the enemy. Their van firft attacked him, 
but this was eafily repulfed; and he continued his 
march, not expecting farther moleftation. ; 

But General Wafhington having arranged his 
force fo as to affail him on both fides, he was again 
ey attacked, and fhortly furrounded. He 

ound, by the repeated difcharges that were made 
where the fifty-fifth regiment was following him, 
that it was in the-fame fituation, 

On the clearing up of the fog, he perceived the 
great fuperiority ‘of the force that encountered him, 

“and that he was cut off from the other regiments.— 
Nathing could extricate him but the moft defperate 
efforts; they were made accordingly ; the regiment 
charged the enemy with their bayonets, and Ey dint 
of the moft extraordinary valour, forced their way 
through them, and marched forwards ta Maiden- 
head, 

The fifty-fifth regiment behaved with no lefs re~ 
folution ;. finding it impracticable to join the feyen- 
teenth regiment with Colonel Mawhood, they re- 
tired,in excellent order; and notwithftanding the 
violence with which they were attacked, they made 
a BA eae: Lee -. 
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The fortieth regiment, which had not begun its 
march when the two. others were attacked, deter- 
mined to fight its way back in the fame manner as 
the fifty-fifth. It was affailed by the Americans 
with great impetuofity, and its fate remained fotne, - 
time undecided ; but it was equally fuccefsful with: 
the two others, and found means to retire with fafe-. 
ty, and even with fmaller lofs. : 

In thefe three feparate engagements, the Britith. 
troops behaved with an intrepidity and a’coolnefs of 
difcipline, which excited the admiration, and even 
the praife of the Americans. Happening fo clofe 
upoa the affair of the Heffians at Trenton, it occa- 
fioned comparifons between their behaviour. and 


that of the Britifh troops, that were very.ainfavour- 


able to the former. There was.no occafion, the 
Amerieans faid, of going to Germany in fearch of. 
foldiers, at fo enormous a price: experience fhowed 
that much better were te be found at home, 

From this period, the Americans confidered the; 
Heffians as much lefs formidable than the Britifh 
troops, and always exprefled lefs apprehenfions 
when any military operation was committed to 
them. They reprefented them as a heavy and tardy 
people, not deficient in courage and military pa-: 
tience and difcipline, but wanting in diligence, and 
activity: they ftood their ground, but their mations 
were of a nature that wquid rather prevent a defeat, 
than gain a victory. | a 

Whether thefe reprefentations were well or: ilk 
founded, certain it is, that an antipathy, mixed with 
contempt, prevailed among the Americans with re- 
fpect of the Heffians ; it lafted the whole war, and 
is not forgotten at this day. “ 

Notwithfanding the American General mifcar-: © 
sied in his original defign, yet the fpirit with which, 
jt had been crsecn pect ate the bravery difplayed 

4 Bit 
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fm the late conflicts by the American troops, did 
both him and them great honour. The difficulty. 
of maintaining potts fo far in the enemy’s country, 
obliged the Royal army to retire from the banks 
of the Delaware, and to move towards Brunfwick, in 
order to prevent it, with the troops and magazines 
lodged there, from falling into the power of the 
enemy. Lord Cornwallis made feveral motions to 
draw them to an engagement; but General Wath- 
ington did fiot chufe to commit the advantages he 
had gained ta the chance of a battle, which might 
in one..day.deprive:him.of what it had cpft-him 
many: to obtain, ‘ : 

. But while he declined an engagement, he was 
pot the lefs active in recovering what had been loft 
in the Jerfeys. Dividing his army into detach+ 
ments, that could be re-united in a few hour’s no» 
tice, he {pread them, as it were,-over the Province, 
As they met with every fupport and affiftance which 
a people, irritated to the higheft degree againft a re- 
treating enemy could afford to their deliverers, they 
quickly repoffeffed themfelves-of all the pofts of im- 
portance in the interior parts of the gountry, and at 
laft extended themfelves to the very thores in fight 
of Staten Ifland, Here they pofted themfelves fo 
advantageoufly, and fortified-every place they had 
retaken fo ftrongly, that confidering the feverity of 
the feafon, and the confequent difheulty of the fer- 
vice, it became impracticable to diflodge them at 
the prefent. The only-places that remained ir the 
pofleffion of the Britith army in the whole Province 
of Jerfey, were Amboy, .fituated on a neck of land 
at the mouth of the Rariton, and Brunfwick, a lit- 
tle way higher on the fame river, What prevented 
the enemy from feizing them, as he had done the 
yeft, was that they were apen to the fhipping, and 
at hand to be immediately and effectually fupported 
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‘The fuddennefs of this recovery of the American 
affairs from a ftate of fo much dittrefs, to fuch un- 
looked. for’ profperity, was a matter of utger afto- 
nifhment to all the world. In Britain it was. prefue 
med that the war was partly at an end, and that a 
few finithing ftrokes would terminate the bufinefs in 
the courfe of the next campaign. It was therefore 
with equal grief and aftonifhment they were inform~ 
ed that Gencral Wafhington had extricated himfelf 
from the difficulties which it was fitmly belived, 
he could not poffibly furmount ; that by his activity - 
and dextrous management, he had compelled the 
Britith troops to withdraw from the neighbourhood 
ef Philadelphia, and to evacuate the Province of 
Jerfey; that he wasin fome refpeéts Become matter 
of the field 3 .and, was again at the head of a formi-~ 
dable body of men, with which he. made continual 
incurfions into the country round the Britith. out 
quarters, and that thefe were fo ftraitened, that they 

. were obliged to be perpétually on their guard to pre- 
vent furprife. ; 

Now it was, that people began to difmifs thofe 
fanguine expectations of a fpeedy reduction of Amer 
rica, which had been fo predominant during the 
Jaft campaign. The fucceffes that had attended it 
had appeared fo brilliant, and the termination of it 
fo promifing, that they had flattered themfelves 
with the completeft iffue to the plan of conqueft 
that had been adopted, and expreffed much regret 
at its not having been profecuted fooner. The diffor 
lution of the American army was looked upon as an 
infallible proof that the Colonies were already weary 
of the conteft, and defirous of giving it over. Afcrib- 
ing it to other caufesthan the true one, they were per- 
fuaded that a deficiency of finances, and a general def- 
pondency had occafioned it; andthat little or no refift- 
‘ance would henceforward be made. The warmth 
with which people had cherifhed thefe ideas, was not 
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when they found how wrongly their notions had been 
founded, 

Nor were the European nations lefs furprifed at 
this unexpected intelligence from America, They 
had in a manner given up the hopes they had form- 
ed in favour of the Colonifts. The maritime ftrength 
of Britain, the courage and fuperior difcipline of 
her troops, the affiftance of auxiliaries, deemed as 
brave a people as any in Germany, and whofe chief 
profeffion is that of war, and, above all the prodi- 
gious refources of the Britith government; all thefe 
were motives that inclined multitudes to think; that 
the Colonies would not be able to ftand a long’coit- 
teft. Others, indeed, relying on the accounts given 
of the internal fituation of the country, had con« 
ceived another opinion. They conjectured, that 
the many obftruétions formed by the hand of Na- 
ture to military aperations in America, would, of 
themfelves, retard the progrefs of the Britifh arms, 
and combat effectually for the Americans. But the 
tranfactions of the laft campaign had flaggered 
them, and they too began to coincide with the ge- 
nerai perfuafion, that America muft at laft fubmit 
to Britain. 

Though their withes continued as ftrong and fer- 
vent as ever on the fide of America, yet their hopes 
were become very faint, when the news of the fud» 
den fuccefs of General Wafhington arrived in Eu- 
rope. No intelligence could be more welcome: 
they received it as if they had been as’ deeply con- 
cerned, and were to be as much benefited by it as 
the Americans themfelves. It revived the drooping 
{pirits of all the numerous enemies to Britain. Such 
as had doubted’ of the ability of the Colonies te rer 
fift her, now embraced the contrary belief; and 
fuch as had imagined from the natural impediments 
whicly would arife, that a fubjugation of them was 
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All apprehenfions vanifhed on account of America, 
and fhe was unanimoufly. pronounced to be’ out of 
ail danger with refpect to Britain. ; 

The name of General Wafhington now became 
famous over all Europe. The difficulties he had 
{truggled with, the fpirit and abilities he had mani- 
fefted, his perfeverance in the midft of fo many dif- 
couragements, his patience under the moft afflicting 
preflures, his vigilance in watching for opportuni- 
ties to overcome them, his conduct in improving 
them to the utmoft,—all thefe were juft motives to 
place him ina moft fplendid and refpectable light. 
He was every where extolled as the faviour of his 
country, and as an honour to that part of the world 
‘where he was born. America was compared to 
‘Rome, when driven to the laft extremities by the 
victerious arms of Hannibal; and the appellation 
of Fabius, who refcued her from deftruction, was 
now univerfally applied to General Wafhington. 

In this general enthufiafm of the European nae 
tions in the caufe of America, it was however allow- 
ed that no difgrace had’ befallen the armies of Bri- - 
tain, They had behaved upon every occafion with 
an intrepidity that was acknowledged even by their 
enemies. But it was evident.that. the local difad- 
yantages againft them were fe many, that no gene- 
ralfhip or valour could counteraét them. The ir- 
regularity of the land, interfected by fuch variety 
of bars and impédiments to military operations, 
formed, as it were, a perpetual chain of ramparts 
againft all attacks: the means of defence. were fup- 
plied by nature, and were too numerous and power~- 
ful to be overcome by the exertions of art. . 

Thus circumftanded, though neither {kill nor 
bravery were wanting on the part of the Britith 
commanders and troops, ftill they were exercifed 
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through their hands, the moment they moved from 
ene part of it, in order to fecure another. It was 
experimentally found, that none but armies of the 
moft prodigious magnitude would juffice for fuch a 
fyftem of hoftilities, as were indifpenfibly neceflary 
to make a fuccefsful impreffion upon America.— 
But had Britain been able to raife and tranfport fuch 
armies to America, they muft have been famithed 
for want of fubfiftence. It was with the utmoft 
‘dificulty that provifions were procured for the 
Britith forces already there, and it would not be 
pofhible to fupport a larger number, The fergility 
of the country was no refource, as the Inhabitants 
were mafters of all its produétions, and ufed alt 
manner of care and induftry to withhold them from, 
or to render them of no fervice to their aggreffors. 
This was an obftacle which no allurements of gain 
would furmount, They had been tried, but the 
hatred and animofity of the natives had fruftrated 
them, and had cut off every hope of fucceeding 
by fuch methods, Thofe of force were the only 
that remained; bus. the blood that was fhed to 
‘make them effectual, ‘was a price that too frequent- 
ly exceeded their value, Such were the allegations 
of numbers. j 
The Americans, it was faid, poffeffed the ge- 
nius and capacity of the European nations fram 
which they were defcended, together with the 
temper aad difpofition of the original natives of 
the continent which they inhabited. From the firt 
thcy derived the ftrength of mind, vivacity of action, 
and the promptitude to learn and improve, which 
give the Europcans fo decided a fuperiarity over all 
other people: from the fecondy they acquired that pay 
tience and fortitude which’ fo peculiarly characterife 
the American Indians. From thefe mixed qualities, 
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verance in their undertakings, that rendered them 
a dangerous foe to encounter, to whatéer ftraits 
they might be reduced. s 

Oppoied in this inceffant manner by every ima- 


ginable difficulty, the difference of a climate, where= - 


in the weather is fubjeé&t to fuch extremities of 
change, a country full of internal obftruétions, and 
a people inflexibly bent to refift them to the laft, 
and abounding in means to harafs and perplex them 
in every fhape, it was often faid, the utmoft that 
could be:expeéted from the Britith troops in fuch 
a fituation, would be to behave like men of cour« 
age, and to preferve their honour. 

The manner of carrying on the war was per- 
fe€tly fuited to the charaéter of the Americans; 
full of acutenefs ang circumfpettion, and fertile in 
contrivances and ftratagems. Hence every poft 
that was tenable, was fortified in the moft judici- 
ous manner, and defended with equal obftinacy.— 
Inftead of regular engagements, for which’ the 
enemy might have time to prepare, fudden en- 
counters were fought, whercin, if they obtained 
no other advantage, they were fure of wafting the 
ftrength of the enemy, who mutt be recruited from 
an immenfe diftance, while their lofs would be 
fupplied withéut delay. Depending upof furpri- 
fals, they were indefatigable in exploring and ma- 
king the beft ufe of opportunities to that intent; 
this, of courfe, fatigued the attention of their an- 
tagonifts, and kept them in continual alarms. 

Reprefentations of this kind took place equally 
abroad and at home. Here, indeed, the wanmth of 
thofe who had avowedly difapproved of an Ameri- 
can war, became notorious. They now infiftcd upon 
the rectitude of the many arguments they had al- 
ledged againft it; all which, they now faid, were 
verified by the faireft experience. They admonifh- 
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from an enterprife, from which it had fo often been 
predicted, and facts now made it evident, that no fuc- 
cefs could reafonably be expected. The calamities 
with which it had been accompanied were great, but 
they were nothing to thofe that would follow, if 
thofe who begun, ftill obftinately perfifted in fuch 
_ruinous meafures. Before atrial of them had been 
made, they had juftly been pronounced hazardous in 
the extreme; but now that their fatality was un- 
queftionable, it would be unpardonable in men who 
pretended to have the public welfare at heart, to 
purfe them any longer. 


os 
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CHAP. XXttL 


Articles of Confederacy between the United Colonits—= 
Indians defeated by the Americans.—Winter Cam- 
paign in the Ferfeys. 


1776. 


URING the operations that were carried on 
by the Britifh army under General Howe, and 
the American army under General Wafhington; 
the Congrefs determined to put the laft hand to that 
fyftem of confederacy, updh which the Colonies 
had eftablifhed their union. ; pe 

Articles of confederation had Been entered into > 
the preceding year; but they were temporary and 
conditional ; and ftill fuppofed a reconciliation 
might take place between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, . 

But now that a determination had been folemnly 
embraced to renounce all dependance upon Great 
Britain, and to ereét the Colonies into Free and So- 
vereign States, it became neceflary to frariie a fet- 
tled and permanent form of union among them, 
abftracted from all ideas of any’ political connection 
with the parent ftate, that fhould imply fubordi- 

ation. 

To this intent, another fet of articles was drawn 
up by a committee of the Congrefs, appointed for - 
that purpofe. They underwent a long difcuffion, 
and were weighed, line after line, by the Congrefs 
itfelf, and were at length approved and refolved 
upon by all-the delegates, who figned them in a fo- 
lemn manner on the fourth of October. 


In: 
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In the former articles they called themfelves the 
the United Colonies ; but in the prefent inftrument 
they took the title of the United States of Americas 

They contracted by the prefent conftitution, a re- 
eiprocal treaty of union and friendfhip for their 
common defence, for the maintenance of their li- 
berties, and for their general and mutual advan- 
tage; obliging themfelves to affift each other againft 
any violence that might threaten all, or any of 
them, and to repel in commion all the attacks that 
might be levelled againft all, or any of them, on 
account of réligion, fovereignty, commerce, or un+ 
der ariy other pretext whatever.” ” = 

Each ftate referved to itfelf alone the exelufive 
right of regulating its internal government; and of 
framing laws in all matters that were not included 
in the articles of the prefent confederation, and 
which could not any way be prejudicial to it. ‘ 
No ftate in particular, was either to fend or to 
receive embaffies, enter into negociations, contract 
engagements, form alliances, or conclude treaties 
with any king, prince, or power whatfoever, without 
the confent of the United States affembled in Gene 
ral Congrefs. ; 

Nd perfon invefted with any poft whatever, under 
the authority of the united States, or of any of 
them, -whethet he had appointments belonging to 
his employment, or whether it fhould be a com. 
miffion purely confidential, was allowed to accept 
of any prefents, gratuities, emoluments, nor any 
offices, or titles of any kind whatever, from any 
kings, pringes, or forcign powers. 

Neither the Gerieral “Affembly of the United* 
States, nor any ftate in particular, wasto confer any 
title of nobility. 

The ftates were not to form alliances, or confc+ 
derations, nor cenchude any private treaty among 
themfelves, without the confent of the United 
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States affembled in General Congrefs, and without 
the intent and duration of that private convention 
being exactly fpecified in the confent. te 

No ftate was to lay on any impoft, nor eftablifh 
any duties whatever, the effect of which might aker 
dire@tly or indireétly the claufes of the treaties 
:that might hereafter be concluded by the Affembly 
of the United States, with any kings, princes, or 
powers. 

No ftate, in particular, was to keep any. fhips 
of war above the number judged neccffary by the 
Affembly of the United States, for the defence 
of that {tate and its commerce; and none of the 
ftates were to keep on foot, in time of ‘peace, any 

‘troops above the number determined bythe Affem- 
-bly of the United-States, to guard the ftrotig places 
or forts neceffary*for the defence of that ftate. But 
ach ftate was always to keep up a well difciplited 
militia, fufficiently armed and equipped, and was 
carefully to procure, and keep in conftant readinefs 
in the public magazines, a fufficient number of 
field pieces, and tents, with a proper quantity of 
' ammunition and imptements of war. 

When any of the ftates raifed troops for the 
common defence, all the officers of the rank of Co- 
lonel, and under, were to be appointed by the le- 
giflative body of the {tate where the troops were raif- 
ed, or in fuch manner as that ftate fhould judge 
Proper to regulate the nominations s and when any 
vacancy happened in thefe pofts, it was to be filled 

. ap by thar ftate. % 

All the expences of war, and all other difburfe- 
ments to be made for the common defence of the 
general weal, and that were ordered by the Affem- 
bly of the United States, were to be paid out of the 
funds of a common treafury. 

That common treafury was to be formed by-the 
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the number of inhabitants, of every age, fex, or 
quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes in 
each ftate; and in order to fix the quota of the con- 
tribution, every three years the inhabitants were to 
be numbered; in which enumeration the number 
of white people was to be diftinguithed, and that 
enumeration was tobe fent to the Affembly of the 
United States. ; : 

The taxes appropriated to pay this quota, were 
to be raifed and levied in the extent of each ftate, 
by the authority. and order of its legiflative body, 
‘within the time fixed by the Affembly of the United 


tes. 

Each of the ftates was to fubmit to the decifion 
of the Affembly of the United States, in all matter# 
or queftions referved to that Affembly by the pre- 
fent act of confederation. ‘ 

No ftate was to engage in war without the con- 
fent of the United. States affembled in, Congrefs, 
except in cafe of actual invafion of fome enemy, or 
from a certain knowledge of a refolution taken. by 
fome Indian nation, to attack them; and in that cafe 
only, in which the danger was too urgent to.allow 
them time to confult the other ftates. : 

- No particubar ftate was to give any commiffion 
to veffels, or other fhips of war, nor any letters of 
marque or reprifal, till after a declaration ef war, 
made by the Affembly of the United States = and in 
that cafe they were to be granted only againft the: 
kingdom or power againft which war fhould have 
been declared ; and they were to conform refpecting 
thefe objects, to the regulation’ made by the Affem- 
bly of the United States. : 

¥n order to watch over the general intereft of the 
United States, and direét the general affairs, a cer- 
tain number of Delegates was to be nominated every 
year, according to the form fettled by the legifta- 
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delphia, untit the General Affembly of the United 
States thould order otherwife ; and the firft Monday: 
in November of each year, was to be the time fized’ 
for their meeting. : : 

Each of the ftates was to preferve the right and 
Power to recall, at any time whatever of the year, 
their Delegates, or any one of them, and to fend 
others in the roam of them for the remainder of the 
year; and each of the faid ftates was to maintain 
hei me of the General Af. 

fembly, and alfo during the time they were mem- 

ers of the council of ftate, f 

Each ftate was to have a vate for the decifién of 
queftions in the General Affembly. 7 
The General Affembly of the United States, wag 
tlone and exelufively, to have the right and power 
to decide of peace and War; to eftablith rules for: 
| iudging, in all cafes, the lawfulnefs of the ptizes 
"taken by fea or land ; and'to determine the Matiner: 
in which the prizes taken by the land or fez forces 
in the fervice of the United States, thould be di- 
vided ot employed; to Srant letters of marque ot 
teprifal in time of Peace ; to appoint tribunals to 
take cognizance of Piracies, and all other capital 
ctimes committed on the high feas; to eftaBlith 
tribunals to receive appeals, and judge finally in 
at cafes of prizes; to fend and feceive ambaffa- 
dors ; to negotiate and conclude treaties and alli. 
ances ; to decide all differerices a€tually fubfifting, 
and that might arife hereafter between any of the 
flates, abou limits, jurifdi€tion, or any other 
caufe whatfoever ; to coin money, and fix its value 
and ftandard; to fix the weights and meafures 

throughout the whole extent of the United States ; . 

toregulate commerce, and treat of all affairs with 
the Indians who were not members of any of the 
fates ; to eftablith and Tegylate the pofts from ana 
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United States; and to receive, on the letters and 
packets fent by poft, the neceffary tax to defray the 
expence of that eftablifhment ; to appoint the ge- 
neral officers of the land forces in the fervice of the 
United. States; to give commiffions to the other 
officers appointed by each ftate ; to appoint all the 
officers of marine in the fervice of the United 
States ; to frame all the ordinances neceflary for the 
government and difcipline of the land and fea forces, 
and to direct their operations. 

* The General Affembly of the United States, was 
to bé“duthorifed to appoint a ‘council of ftate, and 
fuch committees and civil officers as they ‘hall 
judge neceflary for guiding and difpatching the ge- 
neral affairs under their authority, while they re- 
main fitting ; and after their feparation, under the 
authority ofthe council of ftate. , 

They were to chufe for prefident one of their 
members ; and for fecretary, the perfon whom they 
fhould judge fit for that place; and they were to 
adjourn at what time of the year, and to what place” 
inthe United States they might think proper. 

They were to have the right and power to deter- 
mine and fix the fums neceflary to be raifed, and 
the difburfements neceffary to be made ; ‘to borrow 
money, and to create bills on the credit of the 
United States; to build and fit out fleets; to de- 

- termine the number of troops to be raifed, or kept 
in pay; and to require of each of the ftates, im or- 
_ der to compofe the army, a contingent proportioned 
to the number of its white inhabitants : thefe requi- 
fitions of the General Affembly, were to be bind- 
ing ; and in confequence, the legiflative body of 
each ftate, was to nominate the particular officers, 
levy the men, arm and equip them properly ; and 
thofe officers and foldiers, thus armed and equipped, 


were to proceed to the place, and within the time 
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But if the General Affembly, from fome particu- 
lar circumftances, fhould think proper to exempt’ 
one or feveral of the ftates from railing troofs, or 
todemand of them lefs than their contingent ; or 
thould, on the contrary, judge it convenient that’ 
one, or feveral others, fhould raife more than their 
contjngent, the number extraordinarily demanded 
was tb be raifed, provided with officers, armed and 
equipped in the fame manner as the contingent, 
unlefs the legiflative body of that, or of thofe 
ftates to whom the requifition fhould have been 
made, fhould deem it dangerous for themfelves to 
be drained of that number extraordinary, in which 
cafe they were tq furnifh no more than what they 
might think compatible with their fafety. 
The General Affembly was"neyer to engage in 
any war, nor grant letters of marque or reprifatin 
time of peace, nor contract any treaties of alliance, 
or other conventions, except to make ‘peace, nor 
coin money, or regulate its value, nor determine 
or fix the fums neceflary to be raifed, or the dif 
burfements neceffary to be made for the defence or 
advantage of the United States, or of any of them, 
nor create bills, or borrow money on the credit of 
the United States, nor difpofe of any fums of money, 
nor refolve on the number of fhips of war to be 
built, or purchafed, nor on the number of troops 
to be raifed for the land or fea fervice,. but: by the 
united confent of Nine of the States ;"and.no quef- 
tion on any point whatfoever, except for adjourn- 
ing from one day to another, fhall be-decided but 
by a majority of the United States. ~: . 
No Delegate to be chofeni for more than three 
years out of fix, ree 
No perfon invefted with any employment what- 
foever, in the extent of the United States, and re- 
ceiving by virtue of that employmeiit, either by 
, i. eee sy: 
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falaries, wages, or emoluments whatever, could be 
chofen a Delegate. 

The General ‘Affembly was to publith every 
month, a journal of their feffions, except what re- 
lated to treaties, alliances, or military operations, 
when it appeared to them that thefe matters ought 
to be kept fecret. The opinions pro and con. of 
the Delegates of each ftate, werc to be entered in 
the journals as often as any one of the Delegates 
fhould require it; and a copy of the journal was to 
be delivered to the Delegates of each ftate, on their 
demand, or even to an¥ one of the Delegates of 
each flate ‘ats hig Fpricular réquifition, except of 
the parts above méfitioned, to be carried to the le- 
giflative body of his refpedctive ftate. ~ 

The council of ftate was to be compofed of one 
Delegate of each of the ftates, nominated annually 
by the other Delegates of his refpective ftate, and 
thould thefe eleétors difagree, that Delegate fhall 
nominated by the General Affembly. 

The couneil of {tate was to be authorifed to re- 
ceive and open all the letters addreffed to the United 
States and anfwer them ; but was not to contract 
ny engagement binding to the United States : they 
were to correfpond with the legiflative body of each 
ftate, and with all perfons employed under the 
authority of the United States, or of any of the 
particular legiflative bodies ; they were to’ addrefg 
themfelves to thefe legiflative bodies, or to the 
officers to whom each fate fhall have intrufted the 
executive power, for aid and affiftance of every 
kind, as occafion fhall require ; they were to give 
inftructions to the generals, and direét the military 
operations by land or by fea; but without making 
any alterations in the objects or expeditions deter- 
mined by the General Affembly, unlefs a change of 
circumftances intervening, and coming: to their 
knowledge, fince the breaking up of the Affembiv. 
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fhould render a change of meafures indifpenfably 
neceffary ; they were to be careful of the. lefence 
and prefervation of the fortreffes and fortified $3 
to procure information of the fituation and def $ 
of the enemy ; to put into execution the plans and 
meafures refolved upon by the General Affembly, 
by virtue of the powers with which they were in- 
vefted by the prefent confederation; they were ta 
draw upon the treafurers for the fums, :the deftina- 
tion of which had. beer fettled by the General At 
fembly ; and for the payment of the contraéts which 
they might have made by virtue of the powers grant- 
ed to them; they were to infpect and reprove, or 
even to fufpend all officers civil or military, acting 
under the authority of the United States. In cafe - 
of death or fufpenfion of any officer, whofe Romi- 
nation. belonged to the General Affembly, ‘they . 
might replace him by what perfon they fhould think 
roper, until the next.Affembly ; they might pub- 
fits and difperfe authentic accounts of the military 
operations ; they might convene the General Affem- 
bly for a nearer term than that to which they had 
adjourned when they feparated, if any important 
and unexpected event fhould require it for the wel- 
fave of the United States, or of any of them; they 
were to prepare the matters to be fubmitted to the 
infpection of the General Affembly, and lay before 
them at the next fitting, all the letters or advices’ 
by them received, and to render an exact account 
of all that they had done in the interim; they were 
to take for their fecretary a perfon fit for that em- 
ployment, who, before he entered on his funétior, 
thould take an oath of feczecy and fidelity: the 
prefence of feven members of the council was tov 
empower them to act, In cafe of the death of one 
of their members, the council was to give notice of 
it to the colleagues of the deceafed, that they 
might chufe one of themfelves to replace him in 
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the council, until the holding of the next General 
Mecting ; and irf cafe there fhould'%e but one of 
his colleagues living, the fame notice fhould be given 
tochim, that he might come and take his feat until 
the next fitting. 

In cafe that Canada fhould be willing to accede 
to the prefént confederation, and come into all the 
meafures of the United States, it was to be adinitted 
into the union, and participate in all its benefits ; 
but no other Colony was to be admitted, without 
the confent of nine of the-ftates. 

The above.articlé"were to be propofed to the le- 
giflative bodies of athe United States, to be exa- 


“mined by them; and if approved of, they were to 


authorife their Delegates to ratify them in the 
General Affembly ; after which all the articles 
which conftitute the prefent confederacy, were to 
be inviolably obferved by all the United States, and 
the union to be eftablifhed for ever. 

‘No alteration was to be made hereafter in any of 
thefe articles, unlefs that alteration fhould be previ- 
oufly determined upon in the General Affembly, 
and confirmed afterwards by the legiflative bodies 
of each of the United States. ; 

Such was the tenour of the famous Treaty of 
Confederation and perpetual Union between: the 
Thirteen Colonics. It followed at the diftance of 
three months precifely, the no lefs celebrated de- 
claration of Independency; and like that, it was 
agreed upon at a time when their fate was yet in 
fufpenfe. It may even be faid, that this latter de- 
termination was adopted at a ftill more dangerous 
crifis than the preceding. Their armics had been 
repeatedly ‘defeated, and were retreating every 
where before the enemy. So much refolution and 
conftancy was an object of no finall furprize in Eu- 
rope. Their favourers compared their behaviour 
to that af the ancient Romans, when almoft van- 
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quithed by Pirrhus, and who, in the midft of the 
fevereft deFfits and loffes, never fubmittéed to de- 
fpondency, and ftill continued to bid him defiance. 

It was not only with Britith troops and their Ey- 
Topean auxiliaries the Congrefs had now to céntend ; 
a domeftic enemy had been excited to invade the 
territories of the Colonies, in a part which was cone 
fidered as the leatt defenfible. 2 

The Britifh agents among the Indians, had long 
exerted their endeavours to bring them into the 
conteit, as allies to Britain. Through the vigilance: 
and addrefs of thofe who had been employed by thé 
Congrefs to prevent fuch a”meafure from taking 
place, it had been reiteratedly defeated, and a plai 
of amity between the Indiannations and the Colonift 
had been fettled upon terms equally accefitable to 
both. Bur notwithftanding thefe fucceffive failures, 
the zeal and activity of the Britith agents did not 
abate. They were experimentally acquainted with 
the ficklenefs of thefe people, and with their reae 
dinefs to concur in any enterprize from whence-pro- 
fit was to arife. By dint of teafonable prefents, and 
by holding out to them the profpeét of the immenfe 
booty that would fall into their poffefiion, they in- 
duced them to take up arms in the caufe of Britain, 

In order to encourage them by the probabi- 
lity of fuccefs, they laid before them the fcheme 
of action that was to be purfued upon this occafion. 
A confiderable force was to be fent to Weft Florida, 
which was to march through the country of the 
Creeks, Chickefaws, and Cherokees. Strengthened | 
by the warriors of thofe nations, this force was to 
fall upon Virginia and the Carolinas, and thus dif- 
tract the attention of the Colonifts, while the Bri- 
tifh armaments were invading the fea coafts, 

But the Indians were not the only fupport relied 
upon in this undertaking. It was to be forwarded 
by the co-operation of others. in whom a fil} 
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greater dependance might be placed. Circular let- 
" ters were diftributed among the well-affected to-the 
Britihh government in the back fettlements, ac- 
‘quainting them with the -preparatiens that were 
making againft the Colonies, and exhorting them 
to fecond a defign that feemed to promife the fureft 
fuccefs. The other inhabitants in general were 
fummoned to join the adherents to Britain, with 
promifes of the kindeft treatment in cafe of their 
compliance ; but warning them at the fame time, 
_of the certain and inevitable miferies they would 
faffer, in cafe of arefufal. They-were required to 
repair ta the'place whete.the royal ftandard was to 
be erected, ‘together ‘with their horfes, their cattle, 
-and as large a ftock of provifion as they could col- 
Ject ; for all which they thould be generoufly paid. 
In the mean time, a fubfcription to a paper declar- 
ing their allegiance, was demanded, that it might 
be known who were the friends or the enemies to 
Britain. 

Thofe who conduéted this bufinefs, did it fo ef- 
fectually, that an extenfive infurreétion followed in 
confequence of it, among the Indians. Won by the 
plaufibility of a plan that offered them fuch great 
advantages, they eafily forgot the engagements they 
had formed with the Colonies, and entered heartily 
into a confederacy againft them. Even their anci- 
ent friends, the Six Nations, fwerved from their 
fidelity on this occafion ; and numbers of them were 
induced, by the hopes of plunder, to joi theip 
enemies. 

This Indian infurreétion commenced among the 
Creeks, a fierce and rapacious people, whofe hofti- 
lities were accompanied with thofe dreadful perpe- 
trations of barbarity, that render an Indian war fo 
terrible to all that are expofed to its confequences, 
Jn expectation of being powerfully feconded, they 
proceeded with great violence and impctuofity 
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in their incurfions ; but finding themfelves unfup- 
parted, and knowing that if they were left alone, 
they would quickly be overpowered, they held a 
coatultation, wherein -it was agreed among their 
Chiefs, to defift, and to apply for peace to thofe 
whom they had offended. It was fortunate for the 
Congtefs that this tribe had begun hoftilities before 
they were joined by the others, and had for thag 
reafon deferted them: this affembly wifely diffem- 
bled the injury, apd quickly concluded a treaty of 
peace with them. 

Their neighbours, the Cherokees, having com. 
pleted their preparations, fent ameflage to inform 
them, that they were marching againft the enemy, 
and expected their affiftance; but the Creeks rez 
turned them anfwer, that they had buried ‘the 
hatchet fo deep, that it could not be found. The 
Cherokees, however, procecded without ‘theif, 
and invaded the back fettlements in a variety of . 
places, f{preading maffacre and defolation every 
where, 

This barbarous incurfion was not of long dura- 
tion, The Colonies of Virginia and Carolina affem- 
bling a large body of militia, hatted with all {peed 
to the relict of their countrymen. They attacked 
the Indians with great bravery, and defeated them 
in every encounter with prodigious flaughter. They 
drove them out of all the frontier fettlements, and 
purfued them into their own country ; where they 
deftroyed all their habitations, and burned all their 
fields of corn and other provifions. The ruin and 
devaftation was fuch, that the Cherokee nation 
was in a manner exterminated: what remained 
was glad to accept of any terms the Colonifts 
thought proper to impofe upon them. 

A fuccefs fo complete and decifive, put an 
end to all apprehenfions from the other In- 
dians, Dreading the fate of the Cherokees. thes 
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continued quiet at home, and gave up all thoughts” 
of the projected expedition. The cruelties that. 
had been exercifed by thefe favage warriors, 
fave fuch univerfal offence to all parties, “that 
both the well and ill-affcéted to the Britith caufe, 
cofcurred in expreffing the utmoft abhorrence of 
fuch a manner of carrying on hoftilities, and in con- 
demning thofe who had promoted this Indian inva- 
fion. The confequence was, that numbers of the 
adherents to Britain, determined to renounce alt 
fuch meafures in future; as experience had proved 
them to be fruitlefs, and as they were entirely re- 
pugnant to humanity. ° 

This total deliverance from the fears which had 
fo long alarmed the inhabitants of the interior and 
Yemote parts of the Colonies, was an event of the 
utmoft confequence to the Americans. It anfwered 
two ends; it fhowed that the Indians were not fo 
formidable as they had been reprefented, and that 
they might eafily be repulfed; and it removed at 
the fame time, all apprehenfions that they might be 
aided by thofe among the Colonifts who were dif+ 
affected to the meafures of Congrefs. 

This fecurity to their back-fettlements, was a 
circumftance the more defirable, as it enabled Con- 
grefs to turn the whole of their attention to thofe 
operations that were immediately under their eye.— 
Had they been obliged to provide for the defence 
of thofe diftant places, while they were fo clofely 
prefled by the Britith armies towards the clofe of the 
campaign, their diftrefs might poffibly have been 
too great to be remedied, But having now no in- 
ternal foe to oppofe, they were quite ‘at liberty to 
improve thofe advantages which General Wathing- 
ton had gained towards the end of that year, and 
the commencement of the enfuing. 

He was now bufily employed in the Jerfeys in 
haraffine the out-pofs of the Britith army. and pre. 
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venting fupplies from coming to the forces at New 
York, .: The troops ftationed on the Jerfey coaft un- 
derwent the fevereft duty ; they were day and night 
conftrained to keep an inceffant look-out ; fkirrnifh- 
es followed each other in perpetual fucceffion: they 
were in the iffue very deftructive; for though few 
might fall at atime, yet the total amount of them 
that fell in fo many, was very confiderable. They 
bore their fituation with great firmnefs‘and patience; ' 
and endured all the hardfhips of a long winter, in- 
creafed by the fatigue of unceafing hoftilities, with 
the fame courage and fortitude as they had done at 
Bofton a twelvemonth before. 

Bur though they maintained the pofts that re- 
mained to them in the Jerfeys, they could not pre- 
vent the Americans from reaping the greateft bene- 
fit they could propofe at this time. Thefe conti- 
nual encounters contributed to inure the Colonifts 
to military difcipline, and to prepare them for the 
operations of the next campaign, which General 
Washington reafonably imagined would be very ex- 
tenfive and important. To this purpofe, he loft no 
opportunity of bringing the Americans.to action as 
often as it could be done without rifking too much. 
By this prudent management, he found them at the 
opening of the fpring fo much improved in the va- 
rious branches of warfare, as to afford him a well- 
grounded expectation of being able to face the 
Britith armies, if not with fuccefs, at leaft in fuch 
a manner, as would not reflect difgrace upon 
America. 

The refentment occafioncd by the depredationg 
that had been carried on in the Jerfeys, had left 
few, if any, friends to Britain in that Province.— 
The dread of feeing thofe plunderers return, who 
had fpared neither friend nor foe, rendered all par- 
ties averfe to the caufe in which they were employ- 
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ftood little or no chance of fucceeding in any of 
their enterprifes. So many had fuffered through 
them, that there was no deficiency of {pies to give 
inftant information of whatever they were fufpeéted 
tohave in view; and as much mifchief was done 
them by fuch as atted fecretly from motives of pri- 
vate revenge, as by thofe who took an open part 
@eaintt them in the field. 
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Diftrefs of the We Indies—Loffes by 
vateers—Attempt of Fobn the Painte 
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American Pris. 


1——-Parliamens 


tary Debates relating to America—State and Seati? 


meats of the Nation. 
1776. 
J T. had been frequently predicted, 


both in Par. 


liament and elfewhere, that in cafe of hottilities 


with America, the Weft India iflands 


would be ‘in- 


volved in great diftrefs. Thagt predidtion bepan 
now ta be fulfilled in all its parts. From the de- 
Privation of thofe numberlefs fupplies with which 
they were furnithed from the American contitient, 
all the neceffaries of life became fo fearce, as to rife 
to four or five times their former price. The new 
groes, and the inferior claffes of white people, fuf- 
fered greatly on this occafion. Materials of indif- 


penfibie ufe for the bufinefs of thei 
were not to be procured at any rate, 


tion enfued that became a moft ferious object of. 


alarm. Had it not been for the adv. 


t plantations, 
and a ftagna~ 


entitious help 


that arofe from the capture of American veffels, fa- 
mine and abfolute ruin, mutt inevitably have been 


the fate of the Weft India iflands, 


But if the Americans weré lofers in this refpect, 
they made themfelves amends by feizing numbers of 
the Britith thips home laden from thofe iflands with 
rich cargoes. Herein they were favoured by a variety 


of circumftances, refulting from winds, weather, 


and feafons. An accident happened 


in particular 


during the courfe of this year, which proved highly 
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’ “The negroes in Jamaica had forined a confpiracy 
again{t the white inhabitants. As part of the military - 
force ufually ftationed on that ifland had been drafted 
off to America, the few foldiers that remained were 
not fufficient to keep the negroes in awe. They had 
determined to rife upon their mafters as foon as a 
‘Jarge fleet cf merchant-men was failed that was then 
loading with fugars in the different ports of the 
ifland. Fortunately for the inhabitants, the plot 
was difcovered and fuppreffed ; but until the danger 
had entirely fubfided, the fleet was detained, and 
did not depart until after the cuftomary time. By 
-thig retardment, it failed at a feafon that was ac- 
companied with much tempeftuous weather, which 
fcattered the fhips, feparated them from their con- 
voy, and expofed them to the American cruifers 
that were lying in wait for them in the latitudes 
through which they were to pafs in their voyage 
homewards. Notice had been received in America 
of the detention of the merchant-men at Jamaica, 

v and they had employed the time given them by this 
delay, in fitting out a large number of ftout priva- 
teers to interceptthem. The confequence was, that 
many of the thips compofing this fleet were taken, 
and proved valuable prizes to the encmy. 
' - The trade from the other iflands fuffered propor- 
tionably ; and it was computed in London, at the 
clofe of the year feventy-fix, that the lofles of the 
merchants, and of government, by thofe veffels 
employed in its fervice as tranfports for troops, 
or ftores, amounted to little lefs than eleven hun- 
dred thoufand pounds. 

The American privateers were at no lofs where 
to difpofe of thefe prizes. The ports of France 
and Spain, efpecially the firft, were open to them 
both in Europe and in their American dominions. 

_ Here they fold them openly, without the leaft hind- 
¥Fance or controul. Such an indicnity was nor. howe 
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ever, unnoticed by the Britith miniftry: remon« 
ftrances were made to the refpective Courts, which 
produced fome reftraint on thefe pratices; ‘but 
though they were publicly difavowed, they receiv 
ed all manner of private encouragement, and no ef- 
fe€tual interruption was put to the fale of the many 
veffels belonging to Britain that were brought in by 
the Americans. |, . ra : 
Had either France or Spain, or any power in 
Europe, acted in fuch a manner at any other time, 


they wotild foon have felt the refentment of this 


‘nation; but they knew its embaraflinents ; they 


faw that its fituation would compel it to bear with’ 


fuch liberties as they were taking, and they ‘conti. 
nued them aceordingly. : 


The behaviour of the French in their Weft India. 


iflands, was ftill more injurious and infulting thi 


‘in France itfelf. They not only admitted the Ame+ 


ricans openly into their ports, and purchafed their 
prizes as faft as they could bring them in; they 
carried their audacioufnefs fo far, as to fit out pris 
vateers under American colours, and to take com- 
miffions from the Congrefs, in order to cover their 
depredations upon the Britith fhipping in thofe 
feas. 

The captures made, on the other hand, on the 
Americans, by-the fhips and armed veffels of the 
Britifh navy, were very numerous; but they did 
not counterbalance the value of thofe which the 
Americans made on Great Britain: as they were 
chiefly laden with provifions, and’ articles for the 
trade of the Weft Indies, they proved however’ 
highly ufeful to the Britith iflands, where they al- 
ways found a ready fale. 

But it was not only the permiffion or connivance 
ef the French and Spanifh miniftry at this encours 
ate@enent nt. Armerican. nriwarecre hat. nace fice 
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of both kingdoms were fulllof fuch indications ay 
denoted that objects of far higher and more dan- 
getous importance were in agitation. An alterca- 
tion fubfifted between Spain and Portugal: but it 
was evident to all difcerning people, that fomething 
more was meant than a quarrel with that Crown by 
the vaft armaments that were carried on by the 
Houfe of Bourbon. The compact that had been 
framed between the different branches of that po- 
tent family, was prefent to the mind of all thofe 
who reflected on the opportunity that was now given 
‘to it, by the diffention between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, to deprefs that power of which it ftood 
fo much in awe, and of which it had lately ex- 
perienced the ftrength in fo many parts of the world. 

In the midft of the folicitude which the naval 
preparations of thofe two great monarchies occafion- 
ed in all thinking men, the attention of the public 
was called forth by one of thofe ftrange events that 
are fometimes produced by feafons of general tur- 
bulence and fermentation. 

A man of an extraordinary turn of mind, arrived 
in the courfe of this year from America. He was a 
native of Britain :—Impelled by an unfettled, reift- 
lefs difpofition, his whole life had been a perpetual 
fcene of rambling from one country to another, 
without fixing any where for a conftancy. The 
vicioutnels of his charaéter engaged him in a vari- 
ety of fuch adventures as men given to profligacy 
feem to delight in. Leading a vagabond, irregu- 
lar life, he had gone through many changes and 
viciffitudes, -He had enlifted feveral times as a fol- 
dicr, and had as often defertcd, after receiving the 
bounty money. He had, as opportunitics offered, 
been fucceffively a highway. -tnan, a houte- breaker, 
and a robber in every fhape and form. He alfo 
worked occafionally at his trade, which was that of 
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deeds, for which, if detected, he was confcious 
that his punifhment would be fatal, he thought it 
prudent to abandon his native country, and tranf- 
port himfelf to America. Here he remained 
about three years, rambling from Colony to Co- 
lony, and fupporting himfelf by his trade. As his 
adventures were known only to himfelf, he met 
with a friendly treatment among a people, who be- 
fore the unhappy quarrel with Britain, made ita 
duty to receive the natives of this ifland with kind« 
nefs and hofpitality. This quarrel was at that time 
beginning to be ferious, and took up the attention 
and converfation of all people. It was principally 
among thofe of his own degree, that the conduct of 
the Britifh government was condemned in the moft 
outrageous manner. By frequenting and converfing 
with men of this defcription, he gradually imbibed 
their opinions, and conceived an averfion to this 
country and nation, that increafed to the. higheft de- 
gree of inveteracy and violence. In the warmth 
and impetuofity of a fearlefs and enterprifing tem- 
ptr, he was continually brooding on the means of 
wreaking his vengeance upon a people and kingdom 
he held in fo much abhorrence. He projected at 
lait the moft daring plan that ever entered inte the 
conception of a political enthufiaft,—that of cone 
triving and effecting, alone and unaffifted, the com- 
plete fubverfion of the power of Great Britain, 

Fraught with a project that involved at once the 
total annihilation of the ftrength of this realm, and 
the deliverance of America from all its attempts to 
fubdue it, he again croffed the ocean to this ifland, 
without communicating his intentions to any one.— 
It was by this deep referve, and averfenefs to mix 
with affociates, that he had formerly preferved him- 
felf from difcovery in the perpetration of his wick- 
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fame plan in the execution of the enterprife he was 
labouring to compafs. 

He neglected nothing which could in any manner 
prove fubfervient to it. It was indeed of fuch a 
nature, as required the utmoft boldnefs, perfeve- 
rance, and induftry of which human nature is ca- 
pable. Thefe qualities he exerted in the fupremeft 
degrce upon this occafion, and carried them all to 
an extent that was truly aftonifhing. 

His defign was no lefs than to deftroy the whole 
navy, together with the commercial greatnefs of 
Britain. In order to accomplifh this end, his in- 
tent was to fet fireto the King’s dock-yards, and 
afterwards to the principal fea-ports and trading 
towns in the kingdom. 

Full of this deftruétive fcheme, he vifited and 
infpected with the kecneft attention and vigilance, 
thofe docks and places at which his attempts were 
chiefly to be aimed. He ftri@ly examined their 
fituation and circumftances, and efpecially the de- 
gree of care and watchfulnefs that was beftowed up- 
on them by thofe who were appointed to their guard. 
This he acknowledged, upon his trial, to have 
found {candaloufly deficient, and inadequate to fo 
great a truft, and fuch as afforded him the higheft 
encouragement to proceed in his undertaking. 

In the mean time, he was indefatigable in devi- 
fing and preparing implements and materials for the 
execution of his purpofes. His inventive genius 
contrived feveral of a very fingular and extraordi- 
nary nature, and his whole time was taken up in 
making trials of their efficacy. = 

After failing in feveral attempts, he at laft found 
means to fet fire to the Rope-houfe at Portfmeuth ; 
hoping from the combuftible articles with whieh it 


was filled, that the conflagration would be fo vio- 
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flore-houfes, and thus complete, at one ftroke, the 
tuin of the firft arfenal in the kingdom. 

The fire was however happily extinguithed by 
the dexterity and diligence with which it was en- 
countered; but not without having entirely confu- 
med all the hemp and cordage contained in the 
Rope-houfe; a great, but comparatively finall lofs, 
when the danger is confidered, to which the im. 
menfe value of the prodigious quantity of naval 
ftores lodged in the contiguous buildings was expo- 
ted, together with their very narrow efcape. 

But though the lofs upon this occafion was not’ 
difficult to repair in fuch a country as England, the 
dread and apprehenfion excited by fo daring an at- 
tempt, were not egfily..remgved. An dlarm was 
fpread over the nation, ‘that. plots and machinations 
were forming againft it of the moft. infidious and 
bafcft nature; and that thould open and avowed 
hoftilities fail, clandeftine meafurcs would be em- 
ployed againft it of fuch a kind, as no care nor cir 
cumfpection would be able to defeat. As no difco- 
very could be made of the author of the mitchief 
done at Portfmouth, it was accounted for, in the 
mean while, by various conjeétures. It was attri- 
buted by numbers to incendiaries hired from abtoad ; 
fome fufpected France or Spain; others charged it 
to America; nobody imagined that meer political 
enthufiafm, uninfluenced by the profpect of reward, 
would fpontaneoufly have ventured upon fo defpe- 
rate an undertaking. 

, The perpetrator of this deed was now at Ply- 
mouth, watching an opportunity of repeating what 
he had done at Portfmouth.. But the intelligence 
of what had happened at this place, had fet people 
upon their guard; and in making an attempt on the 
dock, he was near being difcovered. 

Defpairing of fuccefs in either of thefe places. 
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the mercantile fea-ports. Here he expected to find 
men le{s apprehenfive of fuch a defign, and there- 
fore lefs watchful. To this intent he proceeded to 
Briftol, where the party that fided with the mea- 
fures that were now profecuting againft the Colo- 
nies, had lately procured an addrefs of congratula- 
tion to the Throne upon the fucceffes of the late cam- 
paign in America. 

This was a powerful motive to inflame the mind 

of fo refolute and vindictive aman. He arrived at 
Briftol in January feventy-feven, and directly be- 
‘gan with an attempt to:fet fire to the fhipping, of 
which the crouded fituation ir the narrow gut that 
runs along the key, and is almoft dry at low water, 
expofes them to the moft imminent danger in fuch 
cafes. Failing in feveral endeavours upon thofe 
veffels, he next determined to make an eflay upon 
the warehoufes lying near them, in hopes that the 
flames would {pread on both fides, and deftroy both 
the city and fhipping. No more, however, than 
fix or feven were confumed. 
The terrors of the public were renewed upon this 
occafion, and the rage of party was added to them. 
The enemies of the Americans afcribed thefe mif- 
chiefs to their favourers ; and thefe retorted the ac- 
cufation, add reprefented them as proceeding from 
their own machinations, in order to havea pretence 
to blacken thofe who oppofed their iniquitous 
meafures. 

In this manner did individuals of narrow concep- 
tions and violent tempers, labour to defame each 
other reciprocally; while the more cool and tempe- 
rate of both parties fufpended their opinions, and were 
ftruck with amazement and doubt, whence fo un- 
precedented and unaccountable, and at the fame time 
fo perfevering a fyftem of iniquity could proceed. 

It was happily at laft brought to a conclufion by 
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ing Briftol, in queft of further adventures of the 
fame fort, was taken up, on fufpicion. He beha- 
ved, upon examination, with a coolnefs and affu- 
tance that almoft difconcerted thofe who were au- 
thorifed to inquire into his condu@. He avoided 
with furprifing art, every captious queftion; nor 
when he was brought before the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, did his undauntednefs fail him; he anfwer- 
ed every queftion with the fame guardednefs, and 
remained equally calm and unperplexcd. 

Means, however, were found to bring him to de- 
tection—A man of the fame profeffion, who had 
alfo lived in America, or was an American, vifited 
him in prifon, and pretended much concern aad 
forrow at his fituation. He ftrongly affected to be no: 
lefs attached to the caufe of America than the pri- 
foner himfelf, and as ready to engage in any underta- 
King to ferve that country. An intimacy being thus’ 
produced between them, the firft was at length in- 
duced to difclofe himfelf. Evidence being obtained 
in this manner, he was brought to his trial at Portf- 
mouth, where he maintained his character to the 
laft, rejecting and invalidating the teftimony of his 
faife friend, from the bafencfs and treachery of his 
behaviour. He received his condemnation to death 
with great compofure, and met his fate with a for- 
titude worthy of a better caufe than that for which 
he fuffered. When at the point of execution, he 
acknowledged his guilt; and as an atonement for 
it, he left fome dire€tions how to prevent the dock- 
yards, and other public magazines, from being at- 
tempted after the like manner in future. 

Such was the deftiny of this wicked, but extra- 
ordinary man. His real name was James Atken ; 
but he was much better known by that of John the 
Painter. He was perhaps the moft fingular pheno- 
menon to which the tempeftuoufnefs of the times 
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terprife, the motives that produced it, which though 
erroncous and unjuftifiable, were not mean, the relo- 
lution and induftry with which it was conducted, the 
toils, difficulties, and hardthips, with which an indi- 
vidual in low circumftances, muft have conftantly 
ftruggled in his labours to accomplish it: all thefe 
confiderations render it, though highly atrocious and 
criminal, no lefs an objett of aftonifhment than ex- 
ecration. 

The ideas of the danger with which Great Britain 
was menaced, both from within, as well as from 
without, received an additional weight from. this 
event. Miniftry had already begun to put the na- 
tion in a ftronger ftate of defence than had hitherto 
-been thought neceflary. Sixteen fhips of the line 
had been added to thole already in commiffion ; and 
other preparations made, that manifefted fufpicions 
of unfriendly defigns from akroad. 

In the mean time, the feffion of Parliament was 

1776 opened on the laft day of Odtober, In 

* the fpeech delivered from the Throne, it 
was reprefented, among other particulars, that the 
people of America had not only renounced their al- 
legiance to the Crown, and their political connec- 
tion with this country, but rejected, with circum- 
ftances of indignity and infult, the means of conci+ 
liation held out to them by the commiffion fent out 
for that purpofe. That if their refiftance continued 
unfupprefled, much mifchief would enfue to the 
commerce of Great Britain, and to the political 
tyftem of Europe, That no people ever enjoyed 
more happinefs, and lived under a milder govern- 
ment than the Colonifts in America. Their im- 
provements in every art, their numbers, their 
wealth, their ftrength by fea and land, now unhap-~ 
pily excrted againit the parent fle were ample_ 
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The addrefs of the Houfe of Commons. in an- 
{wer tothe fpeech, after coinciding with the decla- 
rations it contained, attributed the circumftances of 
infult and indignity, which accompanied the rejec- 
tion of the conciliatory offers made by the gommif- 
fioners to the Americans, to their refentment of the 
firm and conftant adherence of the Crown to the 
maintenance of the conftitutional rights of Parlia- 
ment, divefted of every poffible view of any fepa- 
rate intereft; and it expreffed accordingly, the 
ftrongeft fentiments of gratitude for this marked at 
tachment to the Parliamentary authority of Great 
Britain. 

This addrefs produced, however, great debates, 
and met with a determined oppofition from the mi- 
nority. An.amendment was moved by Lord John 
Cavendith, which was the moft remarkable of, any 
thar had yet been propofed fince the commencement 
of the troubles, tor the freedom and pointednefs 
with which it was exprefled. It entered into 
acomprehenfive view of the conduét of the Britifh 
miniftry refpecting America. It lamented that the 
minds of fo large, and lately fo loyal a part of the 
King’s fubjccts, thould be entirely alienated from 
this country. Such an event, it was afferted, as the 
defection of a whole people, could not have hap- 
perted without fome confiderable errors in the con~ 
duct obferved towards them by government. It 
reprobated, in the moft explicit terms, the late 
meatures and proceedings of the miniftry refpecting 
the Colonies; it reproached them with the purfuit of 
fchemes formed for the redution and chaftifement 
of a party, fuppoted to confift of fome inconfidera- 
ble and factious men, but which had, in the iffue, 
driven thirteen large Colonies into an open and 
armed refiftance. Every act of Parliament, propo- 
pofed as a means of procuring peace and fuhmiffion,. 
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fition and hoftility. The nation was now almott in- 
extricably involved in a bloody and expenfive civil 
war, which threatened to exhauft the ftrength of 
the Britifh dominions, and to lay them open to the 
moft deplorable calamities. No hearing had been 
granted to the reiterated petitions of the Colonies, 
nor any ground laid for a reconciliation; the com- 
miffioners nominated for the purpofe of reftoring 
peace, not being furnifhed with fufficient powers to 
bring about fo defirable an end. 

After a variety of other obfervations, it conclu- 
ded with a declaration peculiarly fpirited and firi- 
king.—‘* We fhould look,” faid it, “ with the ut-: 
“* moft fhame and horror, upon any events that 
«© would tend to break the fpirit of any part of the’ 
** Britifh nation, and to bow them to an abject, un- 
“« conditional fubmiffion to any power whatfoever, 
** to annihilate their liberties, and to fubdue them 
“ to fervile principles and paffive habits, by the 
** force of foreign mercenary arms, becaufe amidit 
"© the exceffes and abufes which have happened, we 
* muft refpect the fpirit and principles operating 
“ in thefe commotions. Our with is to regulate, 
“* not to deftroy them ; for though differing in fome 
** circumftances, thofe very principles evidently 
“* bear fo exa& an analogy with thofe which fup- 
“* port the moft valuable part of our own conftitu- 
“tion, that it is impoffible, with any appearance 
** of juftice, to think of wholly extir pating theny 
‘* by the fword, in any part of the Britith domini- 
“ons, without admitting confequences, and eftab- 
“ lithing precedents the mott dangerous to the li- 
“ berties of this kingdom.” 

'- The oppofition in the Houfe of Lords was no lefs 
animated.—The {peech underwent a fevere exami- 
nation, and the debates were carried on with a 
warmth and $rcedom of expreffion feldom prece- 
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© The Miniftry afferted in that fpeech,” faid 
they, ‘that the people of America were oppref- 
fed by the arbitrary government of their leaders. — 
But who were thofe rulers whom they fo paffively 
obeyed? They had not any nobles among them; 
they were notorioufly averfe to titular pre-eminence; 
they had in their articles of confederation, guarded 
with particular care againft the future creation of 
nobility ; their great men were fuch merely by the | 
fufferance of the people, and the leaft deviation from 
the duty they owed to the public, would diveft them 
in a moment of all popularity, and all power.— 
They were, it wastrue, an improved and polithed 
people; but they were too clear-fighted and faga- 
cious, to admit of any diftinGions that would fub- 
ject them to the controul of chieftains. They lived 
throughout the continent on a footing of equality: 
that extinguifhed every fpark of ambition in thofe 
who might be inclined to afpirc, from the imprac- 
ticability of fucceeding in any views of this kind.— 
Commerce had enriched them, and the country 
contained many men of fubftance and property, but 
none were fo fuperior in opulence to the reft, as to 
become through fuch means objeéts of any magni- 
tude. The circumftances of the wealthieft among. 
them were but moderate, when compared with the 
prodigious fortunes of fome individuals in this 
country. The fact was, that from the general dif- 
fufion of induftry, they were nearly upon a levels 
and that fuch among them who made the greateft 
figure, did it more by the efteem in which they 
were held, and the refpect that was fhown to them 
on account of their merit, than by the influence of 
their wealth, or the fplendor of their manner of 
living. 

The Continental Congrefs had chofen Mr. Hancock 
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tleman of great worth and integrity in the commer- 
cial line ; was known to be free from ambition, and 
to harbour no other defigns, but fuch as were per- 
feCtly confiftent with the welfare of the commu- 
nity. His zeal, indeed, for the honour and intereft 
of his country, was notorious ; and he had given 
fignal proofs af it in feveral inftances : it was this, 
and this only, abftracted from all other confidera- 
tions, that had placed him in the feat which he now 
occupied. He had no authority at Bofton, and pof- 
feffed no influence over his countrymen, till the pre- 
fent difputes had brought him into notice, from 
his oppofition to the Britifh miniftry : had not this 
been the cafe, he would have remained unnoticed, 
and paffed his life in the fhade, like all other per- 
fons in that country, who did not acquire the 
favour of the public by tendering it fervices. Thefe 
alonc, in America, entitled men to fuper-eminence 
and con{pieuity. 

The cafe of General Wathington was a clear proof 
that merit was the only motive that influenced : the 
Americans in the choice of their chiefs. He was 
appointed to the command of their armies folely cn 
account of his military abilities ; there was neither 
favour nor bribery ufed in his promotion : he was 
chofen a deputy to Congrefs by the people of the 
diftriét where he lived, from the good will and re. 
{pect which the worthinefs of his character had pro- 
cured him. Being a man of courage and experi- 
ence in war, the Congrefs nominated him, as the 
fitteft_perfon they knew for the ftation he now filled 
with fo much reputation. Previous to this unhappy 
difpute, he was a private gentleman poffeffed of a 
handfome patrimony ; but his mind was much more 
hiberal than his fortune : his generous and hofpita- 
ble behaviour had recommended him to public no- 
tice, much more than his affluence. Had this been. 
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Sreatnefs nor fame among his countrymen ; and 
would have remained in obicurity like many others, 
that had no other claim to theit predilection, 

Thofe who compofed the Congrefs, were not the 
vicheft men in the land. Their capacity and their 
refolution had ditated the propricty of eleCting* 
them. They held their authority from the good 
pinion of the people; the tepublican ideas pre~ 
vailing in America, allowed them no other righe 
to rule. It was abfurd, therefore, to affert that 
the Americans were now become flavith and fab. 
miffive : futh a fudden change could not be fup- 
pofed in men, who were known to be ftaunch le. 
vellers, and declared enemies of all perfonal prero- 
gatives ; who thought and acted with more freedom 
and independency of judgment, than any civilized 
people whatever; who were more jealous of their 
liberties than any other nation ; and who, in de- 
fence of their rights, had taken up arms, and were 
now infpired with a determination to facrifice all 
that was dear to them, rather than fubmit to de 
mands that were contrary to their inclinations. 

Such a race of men were not to be made tools of 
by a few defigning individuals. The truth was, 
the whole continent had unanimoufly difapproved 
the conduét of the Britith adminiftration ; and when 
it was found, that it perfifted in meafures oppofite 
to their requefts, and that no expoftulations would 
prevail, the Colonics had aflociated to oppofe thefe 
meafures ; and had, like all other people in the 
fame circumftances, been compelled to chufe diree- 
tors for the fupreme management of their affairs, 
But could a direétion of this nature imply tyranny 3 
Their leaders were appointed by the people ar 
large, chofen annually, and refponfible to a public 
that continually watched all their proceedings, and 
would withdraw ite confidence tL. ww ee 
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put fuch affertions into a fpeech, that ought to con- 
tain nothing, but the ftriéteft and moft unqueftion- 
able truth ? 

What were the terms of conciliation offered to 
the Americans? Forgivenefs upon unconditional 
fabmiffon. Did minifters ferioufly imagine the 
Americans would accept of fuch terms > Could they 
doubt an inftant, that they would be refufed with 
indignation, and that {uch a treatment would ne- 
ceffarily produce refiftance? ‘This, in the neceflary 
courfe of things,. muft be followed with a determi- 
nation to fhake off the yoke of a power, from 
which they had nothing further to expect but en- 
sity. 

It had been afferted, that no people enjoyed 
greater bappinefs, and lived under a milder govern- 
ment than the Britith Colonies ; their profperity, 
and the ftrength to which they had attained, were 
inftanced as proofs. The affertion was trues but 
militated againft thofe who made it. Why- did 
they force fo rich and powerful a part of the Britith 
empire to fever itfelf from the parent ftate, at 2 
time when unanimity and good underftanding were 
fo neceffary, to enable this country to face the po- 
tent enemies, who were fecretly watching for op- 
portunities to defpoil it of its power? The noble 
fabric of Britifh grandeur, crected by the wifdom of 
our forefathers, and fo long preferved by their pru- 
dence and valour, was on the point of irretrievably 
falling to pieces, by the incapacity, the rafhnefs, 
the obftinacy of individuals, whom warnings of 
every kind could not admonifh, nor even reiterated. 
experience induce to defift from meafures that were 
evidently pregnant with deftru€tion ? 

What could minifters mean by affurances of 
friendly and pacific fentiments from abroad? Poor 
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ters whence they now came. Old grudges were 
not fo eafily forgotten ; and this nation had every 
thing to apprehend from thofe to whom it had done 
fo much mifchief in the laft war. Refentment and 
ambition went hand in hand upon this occafion, and 
would not lofe fo fair an opportunity of revenge, as 
that which was opened by this fatal.quarrel between. 
Great Britain and her Colonies,. ‘The preparations 
of thofe powers who {poke fo friendly a language, 
were no fecret ; their partiality to the Americans 
fhewed their intentions to this country ; their en- 
couragement to the privateers that were capturing 
the Britifh merchantmen, was a fufficient earneft of 
the defigns that were uppermoft ia their councils, 
and was but a prelude to what we were to expect, 
as foon as circumftances had brought their plans. te 
maturity. 

To atk for unanimity, after plunging the nation 
into fuch calamities, was the higheft infult to a fen- 
fible people. Unanimity was the refult of good 
conduct and fuccefs; but not of imprudence and 
malverfation: it implied confidence and efteem ; 
but who could give them to men who had forfeited 
both ; who had crufhed all reafoning by dint of 
numbers, and derided fagacity and forefight itfelf, 
when pointing to the unhappy events it had.pree 
di&ted ? The affertions of that minority which ad- 
miniftration affe&ted to contemn, had been fatally 
too prophetic. The Colonies had refifted; they 
had declared themfelves Independent; they were 
fecretly, and would foon be openly affifted by our 
enemies ; all this had been foretold ; and all this had 
happened : minority would now venture to make 
one more affertion, which was, that America was 
loft for ever. 

One method only remained to extricate this coun- 
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our armies from America, and to repeal alt the acts 
obnoxious to that people. This, perhaps, might 
induce them to a re-union ; but fhould they refufe 
to return any more to a ftate of fubordination to 
Britain, {till it were wifer to acknowledge their in- 
dependency, and to unite with them upon a footing 
of parity, than to continue fhedding their blood, 
together with our own, to no other purpofe, than 
to fatiate a bafe and unprofitable refentment. 

A war with the whole Houfe of Bourbon, anid 
perhaps with other powers, would be the inevitable 
confequence of continuing hoftilities in Americas 
but fuch a war at prefent, would no longer refem- 
ble thofe we had formerly waged. with the Princes 
of that family. , Powerful as they were at that time, 
they would tif be much more formidable now 
that the ftrength of America would be thrown into 
their fcale. It was a forrowful, but a true reflection, . 
that one half of the Britifh nation, was become an 
inftrument in the hands of our natural enemies, 
with’which moft effectually to diftrefs the other. 

:Impelled by thefe cogent reafons, it was the duty 
of every man who felt them, to oppofe an addrefs 
approving of meafures which muft, if perfifted 
in, terminate in calamities, that would give fuch 
deadly wounds to Britain, as might prove incur 
able, and bring her to fuch a ftate of debility, as 
would, from one of the firft powers in the world, 
reduce her to hold but a iceondary rank among | the 
Puropean nations. 

_* The addrefs was juftified on the other fide in all 
its parts, as founded upon equity, prudence, and 
{pirit. Nothing was recommended by it, that tend- 
ed to opprefs the Americans :. no more was to be re- 
quired of them than a return to the fame obedience, 
which every other Britith fubje€t was bound to 
pay. ‘Was it, in the mean time, confiftent. with 
the wifdom, in which this nation fo juftly prided it- 
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felf, to throw away the fruits of the fafinite cares 
4nd expences it had beftowed upon the Colonies$ 
while any hope remained of reclaiming them from 
their defection? To give them up, would Beto 
refign the wealth, the ftrength, and the import- 
ance of Great Britain: they were evidently at 
ftake in the prefent conteft : were the iffue of it 
contrary, to what was oped by all well wifhers to 
their country, its falland degradation would be the 
neceflary confequence. - 

It was equally repugnant to that idea of courage, 
fo much boafted of in the Britith nation, to be terri- 
fied out of their rights by threats, or by refiftance. 
The firft was unworthy of their notice ; and the fe- 
cond it became them to overcome by that valour, 
which had fo long been the dread of their enemies. 
The queftion was now, who fhould be mafters of 
América; whether Britain, that had founded, nur- 
tured, and protected its Colonies there, during the 
{pace of near two centuries, fhauld ftill retain them 3 
or whether thofe Colonies, now arrived at maturity, 
fhould fpurn atthe hand that had raifed them, and 
plunge the dagger into the bofom of thetr parent 
ftate > Would any*one that was fot an enthufiatt in 
republican pringiples, and an advocate of political 
licentiowfnefs, deny this to be a fair ftatement of the 
queftion ? 

There was a mforality in public, as well as in 
private trapfactions. Nations were bound to each 
other by tics of gratitude, no lefs than individuals 5 
and when they {wetved from their duty, were equal- 
ly deferving of cenfure. The frequent breach of 
this duty, did not diminith its heirloufnefs: it was 
indecd become fo common, that unrefiecting peo- 
plethought it hardly merited notice, and elaitned, 
as it were, a fort ef tacit allowance from the gene- 
rality of its practice. But fuch pedple ought to-be 
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fanCtion to iniquity.: The more common tlie ctinie; 
the greater the fcandal. Nation ought no more 
to be exemipted from condemnation, when they de- 
viate from rectitude, than the moft obfcure indi- 
viduals. So : 
Upon this principle the inhabitants of the Colo- 
nics weré-guilty of great undutifulnefs and ingrati- 
tude, in denying the requeft of their parent flate, 
to affift her in the difficulties fhe had incurred on 
the joint account of both. To fay that the mono- 
poly of their trade was a fufficient compenfation for 
what fhe had done on their behalf, was a fallacious 
affertion: they were a part of the empire, and 
ought, in juftice, to contribute to the utmoft of 
their abilities to its common exigencies, as well 
as this country. But this they moft certainly had 
not done. While preffures. of every kind fell upon 
the inhabitants of Britain, ‘théfe of the Colonies en- 
joyed an eafe and profperity, ‘fuch agave people on 
earth had ever been recorded to have experienced. 
Severe indigence was the lot of multitudes in this 
ifland : the poor’s rate bore ample teftimony of 
what numbers were in want; but the Americans 
knew no diftreffes of this kind; they were well 
houted, well fed, and well clad; and whoever was 
induftrious,..was fure to lead a comfortable life. 
This was an unanfwerable proof, that the people 
of Britain exerted themfelves mach move for the 
common good of the empire, than thofa™pf her Co- 
Jonies. It was thercfore a reafonable ateument in 
favour of the demands, made by the Britith legifla~ 
ture upon the Colonics. Their refufal was not 
founded upon cquitable motives. The intcrual fe- 
licity and opulence of which they were poffefled, 
manifefted a much greater ability to bear additional 
taxes, than the comparative circumftances of indi- 
viduals in Britain. y 
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But the feafon for arguing was over; the Ame- 
tieans had bid tis defiance, and were become our ene- 
miies ; the {word was therefore to decide :. it was now 
to be feen, whcther we could reduce them to obe-~ 
dience by {uperior force. Were this to fail, it would 
be vain to try any other expedient. ‘They were ex- 
perimentally found to-be ungovernable but through 
fear, Lenity and forbearance had been tried to no 
effect ; and had only prompted thein to rife in their 
audacioufnefs, and to affume the ftile of dictators 
in their correfpondence with government. It had 
been carried on indeed under the title of humble re= 
monftrances and petitions ; but thefe could not con» 
ceal the haughtinefs and obftinacy of their difpo- 
fitions, nor the determination that. was apparent 
through all their pretencés of attachment, to render 
Britain fubfervient.to their own conveniency, and 
to confult her interefts no further, than they could 
be made conducive to their own, exclufively of all 
confiderations of the far heavier weight of burthens 
and expences borne by Britain, for the defence and 
protection of the whole empire. 

It was yet time to affert our national dignity and 
fupremacy ; we were in full ftrength and vigour ; 
the refources of this country, though they had been 
tried to a great extent, were far from exhaufted. 
They could not be employed upon a more critical 
and neceffary @ccafion than the prefent. 

Miniftry had a right to demand unanimity, and 
to call upon oppofition to defift from thwarting 
the meafures that were purfuing againft America. 
Whatever truth had been contained in fome of their 
predictions, they had erred egregioufly in the prin- 
‘cipal point of the difpute, by denying the intentiori 
‘of the Colonies to caft off the fovereignty of this 
country. It was incumbent upon all good fubjects, 
after fuch a proof of infincerity, to place no further 
confidence in the proreffatinne af whatever kind 
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that might come from America. While they cone 
tinued torefift on the footing of fubjects contending 
for their rights, people might be excufed for plead- 
ing in their favour ; but they had now forfeited all 
right to patronage in this country; and to efpoule’ 
their caufe at prefent, could hardly be confidered 
in any other light than that of difaffe€tion and dif- 
loyalty. 

It was bafe and infidious to reprefent the circum- 
ftances of the nation as deplorable and defperate. 
Such ideas could only inculeate defpondency, which 
ought not to be admitted at the werft of times : men 
of true {pirit: would preferve hope in the midft of 
adverfity ; and real friends to their countty, would 
hever encourage defpair ; but the teft of patriotifnr- 
in thole whe patronifed the Americans, ieemed of 
late to confit in reprefenting Brjtain as at the 
loweft ebb. 

‘The facceffes of the laft campaign in America, 
afforded a well-grounded profpect of fettling affairs 
to our fatisfaction. A fpirited profecution of the 
bufinefs in hand, would {peedily conclude it. None 
but enemies to their country, would throw any ob- 
ftacles in the way of fo defirable an objeét, as that 
of humbling her foes, whether they dwelt in Eu- 
Fope or on the continent of America ; whether they 
were foreign nations, long uied to rivalfhip and cn- 
mity, or a people fprung from the fame origin as 
ourlelves, and embeldened by that flourifhing fitu- 
ation in which we had placed them, to make the fir 
eilay of their ftrength upon thofe from whom ir 
was derived, 

Much was threatened from abroad, and great terrors 
held out, that oceafion would be taken from thefe 
unhappy broils, todo Great Britain irreparable da- 
mage, cither by fomeating them, or by attacking 
usin the abfence of our fiects and armies. But rhe 
prudeuce of government had fully'obviated thefe 
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obje&tions. A fufficient force was preparing to face 
all dangers at home; and the profperity of our arms 
abroad had, it was well known, caft a damp on alf 
the partifans of the Americans throughout. Europe, 
However well they might with them, the moft in- 
veterate of our foes would not venture to engage 
in fo diftant a quarrel, until they faw better figns 
of its terminating to the advantage of our oppo 
nents. 

We were now in the career of victory ; it would 
betray weaknets and imbecility to be driven out of 
it by meer apprehenfions. The objeét in purfuit 
was of fuch confequence, that we could not defert 
it either in honour or intereft. It was the prefer-1 
vation of thofe poffeffions, on which fo great a pro- 
portion of our commerce and our ftrength wes 
founded. We should not therefore retinquith them 
until every effort had been made to retain them :—~ 
To ad otherwife would juftly fubje& us to the im- 
putation of a heartlefs and pufillanimous people. 
If it were tobe our misfortune to lofe thefe valua- 
ble dominions, ftill we ought not to put itin the 
power of our enemics to fay, that we loft them for» 
want of courage to defend them. : 

What countenance could we bring to a treaty of 
accommodation with the Americans, the very mo- 
ment, as it were, after they had done us the greateft 
injury they were able ? Had a treaty been advifable 
before, it was no longer practicable at prefent, un- 
icfs we meant to condefcend to the loweft degree of 
humiliation. But the prefervation of our honour 
was of more importance than even that of America. 
Admitting that we had acted erroncoufly in our for- 
mer proceedings with the Colonies, their prefent 
behaviour counterbalanced all the grievances of 
which they complained. At all events we had a clear 
right to make good our claims to the participation 
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had induced us, in common with fo many other na- 
tions, to found colonies in this newly difcovered 
part of the world. 

The people at large were now greatly alienated 
from the Neaedicanee however they might once 
have been inclined to favour them, they were full 
of refentment at their late condu@t. The declara- 
tion of Independency had entirely altered their opi- 
nion of the Colonifts; and they were heartily dif. 
pofed ta concur in any meafures in order to compel 
them to fubmiffion. 

With fo many reafonable motives, to perfift in 
the determination to reduce the Colonies to obedi~ 
ence, it was but juit to approve of an addrefs .that 
recommended it. The general fenfe of the nation 
cgincided with the opinion of the majority in Par- 
Tiament upon this occafion: and an unanimity of 
this nature had always been confidered as a proof of 
rectitude in the conduct adopted by miniftry. 

The conelufion of thefe debates was, that the ad- 
drefs was carried in the Houfe of Lords by ninety- 
one votes to twenty-fix ; and in the Houfe of Com- 
mons by two hundred and thirty-two to eighty. 

“three. ; 

Various, in the mean time, were the fentiments 
and difpofitions of people relating to the fituation 
of public affairs. Though a majority affented to the 
propriety of compulfive meafures in America, yet 
their approbation was not given with that warmth 
and fervour which ufually accompanies a declara- 
tion of hoftilititics againft the known and long avow- 
ed enemies of this country. The idea of that object 
for which they were to contend, was not fufficiently 
powerful to awaken much refentment. The vatt dif- 
tance of the fcene of action, and the remotenefs of 
immediate peril, rendered people lefs attentive ta 
the tranfactions that were taking place, and lefs 
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alarmed at their confequences than. their real im- 
portance required a reflecting nation te have been. 

Thofe who chiefly intereftcd themfelves in. the 
bufinefs, were fuch as hoped for large contributions 
from America, to alleviate the public burthens at: 
home. Thefe were the moft numerous. This be- 
ing a clear and diftin&t idea, obtained of courfe the 
moft extenfive influence. Others again were actu- 
ated by motives of zeal for the glory of the nation, 
which they thought would fuffer a diminution by 
yielding ina conteft with its Colonics. There were 
allo great numbers who profeft themfelves unable ta. 
decide which of the two contendants, Britain or 
America, were moft juftifiable in their refpective 
pretenfions. Thefe obferved a kind of neutrality, 
and feemed to.be totally indifferent about the fuccefs 
of either party. Sa. os 

Nor fhould it be forgotten, that the fpirituof difs 
pation, and the eagernefs in the purfuit.of pleafure 
which had for fome years fo itrangly characterifed 
the nation, operated at this period in a marked and 
ftriking manner. So violent was this propenfity, 
that nothing but amufement was allowed of in com- 
pany, among many of the politeft claffes; and that 
politics efpecially were excluded from all genteel 
converfation. 

Among perfons of this defcription it was univer- 
fally remarked, that a paflive acquiefcence in the 
views and meafures of adminiftration, was the reign- 
ing maxim. But as it arofe from no other motive 
than the fear of being interrupted in their favourite” 
purfuits by party difquifitions, they feemed in ge- 
neral to be little affeéted by the good or ill fortune 
of either fide. 

That divifion of the people which efpoufed the 
caule of the Americans, was incomparably more 


animated than any other. They had from the be- 
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they continued to preferve it, They dreaded the 
fuccefs of minifterial meafures in America, from an 
apprehenfion ef the danger that would refult from 
it to the liberties of this country. In this perfua- 
fiqn, they were indefatigable in reprefenting every 
where the neceffity of putting an end to the difpute. 
‘They confidered it as ruinous in every fhape : fhould 
the Britifh arms prevail, though this might redound 
to the reputation of Britain, it would eventually, 
by a chain of cayfes not difficult to unfold, .occa- 
fion, in all likelihood, the lofs of freedom. Should 
America, on the contrary, be fuccefsful, the dig- 
nity of Britain would be hurt, and its Juftre tar- 
nithed among the nations, ‘The dilemma was 
equally perplexing either way, and the only expe- 

tent to avaid it, was a reconciliation with America, 
founded upon terms of reciprocal equality, before 
the operations of war had decided the fuperiority 
in the field. Such were the fentiments and wifhes 
af a confiderable part of the nation. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Parliamentary Tranfattions relating to America, 


1776—1777- 


Sie after the meeting of Parliament, 
a motion was made in the Haufe of Commons 
by Lord John Cavendifh, for a revifal of all thofe 
atts by which the Colonies thought themfelves ag- 
grieved. - 

The reafon he alledged for making this motion 
was, that fuch a revifal would come very effectually 
in aid of the proclamation iffued by the commiffion< 
ers in America, by which the people in the Colonie$ 
were given to underftand, that the Crown would 
concur in fuch a meafure. ; 

It was neceffary, he obferved, that Parliament 
Should as {peedily as poffible confirm this declara- 
tion. Whatever propofals were made to the Ame- 
Ticans on the part of adminiftration, they would 
not be credited without this additional fanction. It 
would remove all miftruft, and eftablifh that confi- 
dence, without which no negociation could proceed. 

_ If it was therefore ferioufly meant to fulfill the pur- 
pofes of the declaration, miniftry ought chearfully 
to concur in this motion, 

It was however oppofed with great warmth.— 
The arguments alledged againft it were, that to 
take up fuch a difcuffion at the prefent, might em- 
barafs the commiffioners, and impede a negociation 
that was perhaps commenced, and already in fome 
forwardnefs. if they had begun, they ought to be 


left to conclude it. Being on the fpot, they were 
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nifts, and what conceffions might be granted or 
withheld. 

In the fequel of the debate occafioned by this mo- 
tion, it was afferted by miniftry, that until the Con- 
grefs had refcinded the declaration of independency, 
no treaty could be entered into with America. 

Such an affertion was violently cenfured by op- 
pofition. It was no iefs than a denunciation of war, 
and all its calamities, unlefs the Americans impli- 
sitly admitted the principal point now in litigation, 
without any preliminary ftipulation, 

The moft haughty and arbitrary Princes had con- 
defcended to treat with their revolted fubjects, not- 
withftanding they had renounced their, allegiance. 
Philip the Second of Spain, treated with the pear 
ple of the Seven United Provinces of the Nether- 
fands, after they had abjured his authority, and 
declared themfelves independent : he was not above 
making propofals to them, and promifing to reftore 
them to all their rights. 

Inftances of the fame kind might be adduced 
from all hiftories: our own afforded enough to 
fhow the impropriety and rafhnefs of fuch an affer- 
tion, which was utterly inconfiftent with found po- 
licy, and tended to praduce the moft fatal confe- 
quences, ates 

Other reafonings were alfo adduced in fupport of 
the motion; but it was neverthelefs rejected by a 
majority of one hundred and nine, to forty-feven, 

This rejection exafperated the minarity to a vio- 
lent degree. They now feemed to have formed 4 
determination to drop entirely the conteft with mi- 
niftry upon all queitions relating to America. They 
avowedly withdrew whenever any were propofed, 
and from this period left the Houfe to the full and 
pndifturbed poifeffion of the majority. 

In order to juftify this feceffion, it was alledged. 
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was ineffectual and nugatory; the weight of num- 
bers was irrefiftible, and baffled all arguments, Ir 
was a degrading office always to contend with a cer- 
tainty of being defeated. Difcuftion was vain where 
people’s votes were pre-determined. There was a 
time when reafoning was liftened to, and had its due 
influence ; but as experience had fhown that time 
was no more, it was wifer.te. acquiefce in filence, 
than to underge the fatigue of a fruitlefs oppofition, 
They had for years laboured to convince their op - 
ponents of the dangers into which they were about 
to precipitate this country ; but finding it impoffi- 
ble to ftem the torrent of a deluded multitude, they 
would deéfift for the prefent, and wait with patience 
until the phrenzy of the day had fubfided, and Le 
ple were brought te-a cool confideration of things 
either through their own timely reflection, or t 
conviction enforced ape them by difagreeable 
events. 

‘The feafon was not yet come for the nation to be 
undeceived, It was the intereft of fo many to con- 
tinue the deception, that it would laft till an accu- 
mulation of calamities had appreffed the public to 
fuch adegree, as to be felt by all degrees. Until 
then, individuals feemed too generally difpofed ta 
fubmit to minifterial influence, and to grafp at thafe 


benefits which were held out to thofe who could fur. 


ther the defigns of men in power. The times were 


fo degenerate, that no-man could have an opinion - 


of his own with fafety to his intcreft or pretenfions 
in public affairs. The venality fe much complain- 
ed of in former days, was an object of rio confidera- 
tion, whch compared to its prefent increafe. It was 
then temporary and occafional, but it was now re- 
duced into fyftem; it prevaded all ranks and pro- 
feffions, Means were found to make them ail tub- 
fervient to the purpofes of miniftry ; fuch amazing 
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defeats, difappointments, and lofles of every kind, 
had dilabled them from purfuing their fchemes any 
longer, they were fure of a ready fupport from thoie 
whom they employed in their execution, 

For thefe reatons, minority judged it neceffary to 
refufe their prefence to tranfactions which they dif- 
approved, and could not hinder. They would re- 
ferve themfelves for a more probable opportunity of 
being able to do fervice to their country, When 
they perceived that adverfity had, as ufual, apened 
the eyes of men, they would then come forth again, 
and endeavour, if poffible, to remedy the evils 
which it was not now in their power to. prevent.~ 
Such was the apology made by the minerity for 
their feceffion. 

The ftrength of miniftry was naw became fo de- 
cifive, that whatever was propofed, was immedi- 
ately approved of, and carried without any oppo- 
fition or debate. Never had thofe at the helm met. 
with more accord and acquiefcence in the mott fuc- 
cefstul eras. 

The number of tcamen was now increafed to forty~ 
five thoufand for the en{uing year ; and the expence 
of the navy amounted to four millions twe hundred 
and ten thoufand pounds, including the ordinary, 
the building and repairing of fhips, and a million 
that was vated to diicharge the debt of the navy. 

The expences of the land fervice were not lefs 
enormous: their amount was: near three millions, 
exclufive af the extraordinaries of the preceding 
year, which exceeded twelve hundred thoufand 
pounds, befides new contraéts for additional troops 
from Germany, together with the half-pay lift, and 
the penfioners of Chelfea. 

A bill was alfo paffed for granting. commiffions 
to fit out private fhips againft the Americans. This 
was followed by another to empower the Crown to 
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6f high treafon, committed either in Amerjca or at 
fea. By the provifions of this bill, they were liable 
to be detained in cuftody without bail or trial, while 
the law continued in force: it was referved to the 
Privy Council only to admit them to either. 

This bill, however, did not pafs without oppo- 
fition and fevere animadverfion. It was contended 
that no legitimate or obvious reafon fubfifted for 
invefting the Crown with fo, unufual a power.— 
There was no -rebellion, either exifting or appre- 
hended, in any part of Britain or of Ireland. Such 
an extraordinary meafure could only be tolerated in 
cafes of great domeftic danger, when the realm or 
conftitution were immediately threatened ; but nei- 
ther of thefe could be pleaded in the prefent in- 
ftance. The coercive meafures already taken againft 
the Americans, were amply fufficient, without any 
further addition ; and the fafety of the kingdom 
was amply provided for by the vaft force by fea and 
Jand now in commiffion, and the readinefs with 
which a now well regulated militia could be called 
forth. 

The operations of this bill were of an alarming 
nature. It would augment the animofity of the 
Americans, and excite them to retdliate, by adopt- 
ing meafures of the like nature. ‘This would em- 
bitter the minds of both parties, already exafpera- 
ted in a high degree. It would increaie the rage 
with which hoftilities were exercifed, and render 
anen implacable on either fide. 

A variety of other arguments were alledged againft 
the bill, the tendency of which was to fhow the 
danger arifing from it to the iberty of the fubject. 

The reply of miniftry was, that all thefe allega- 
fions were the effect of groundlefs difcontent, and of 
a determination to oppofe every meafure of govern. 


ment, however prudent and well-founded. ‘The end 
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and imprifon perfons guilty of treafortable actions in 
the Colonies, or on the feas, or who acted contrary 
to their allegiance. ‘Thofe who were innocent of 
fuch practices had nothing to dread; but furely it 
was confiftent both with law and reafon, to appre- 
hend all perfons both at home and abroad, who were 
jultly fufpected of holding a traiterous correfpond- 
ence with the Colonifts, by fupplying them with 
money, or other means ‘of refiftance, or by. convey- 
ing improper intelligence to them..+ 

After a long and violent debate, the bill, paffed 
by a majority of one hundred- and ninéty-five, to 
forty-three : : to fo incorfiderable.artd flender a force 
was oppofition now reduced upon this occafion, 
which numbers imagined would have called up a 
much greater lift of 0 opponents. 

A petition was pretented by the city of Eondon 
againft this bill, reprobating it in the moft pointed 
terms, and declaring i it unconftitutional, and fubver- 
five of the moft valuable rights of the people, fubs 
jecting them to arbitrary proceedings, and put- 
ting them out of the proteétion of the law. 

Great complaints were alfo made of the profufion 
that accompanied the expence of the American war. 
The extraordinaries of the laft year for the operations 
by Jand and fea, amounted to no lefs than two mil+ 
lions one hundred and feventy thoufand pounds ;, 
a fum excecding the largeii appropriated to thole 
fervices in any year of the laft war, notwithftand- 
ing the prodigious flects and armies that were main- 
tained in fo many parts of the world. 

The accounts were reprefented as purpofely intri 

te and obfcure, in ordet to fatigue the attention, 
ae deter people from an examination. The be- 
nefits allowed to contractors were faid to be ecnor- 
mous, and paft all fufferance; their charges wers 
admitted, without a due infpection, and their ac- 
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render thém clear, and vouch for their authenticity. 
The tate of tonnage had been raifed upon‘ povern- 
ment without apparent neceffity; that of rum-was 
beyond the market price; and other articles -had 
been_ over-rated in the fame manner. Thofe who 
had furnifhed the army with provifions, experienced: 
fevere complaints, on account of their bad quality, 
and, confequently, unwholefomene(s. 

The miniftry was at great pains to anfwer and in- 
validate all thefe charges. A minute and laborious 
detail of the various branches of public expendi- 
ture, was laid before the Houfe, and every expla- 
nation ufed, in order to juftify the manner in which 
the public money had been expended. From the 
comparative prices at large, paid in other dealings 
and tranfattions, it was deduced, that the coft of ' 
the various articles purchafed for the fervice of g 
vernment, did not exceed the current demand 
them eliewhere, and that they had been procured 
upon fair and reafonable terms. The hire of thip- 
ping, for inftance, had not been advanced in the 
degree that had been objected; the price paid for 
tran{ports, though greater than that given in time 
of peace, was far from inequitable: infurance had 
tifen, the wages of feamen were more than twice as 
large as ufual; none but the beft built veftels were 
taken up by government; they were weil manned 
and equipped, and always fitted out for defence : 
this increafe of wages, and addition of hands, ob- 
liged the owners of veflels, to raife their demands 
on tonnage proportionably, otherwife they would 
be lofers. 

Various objections were made to the accounts 
given of the employment of the immenfe fums levi- 
ed upon the public. But what oppofition bore 
heavie& upon, was the beftowing of contraéts upon 
the members of Parliament. The moft harth and 
fevere animadverfions were made.on this praGtice « 
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it was open and direét bribery ; it gave miniftry att 
opportunity of purchafing vétes in that Houfe to 
an alarming extent; a8 every time a new contract 
became neteffary, the great profits refultitig from 
it, excited the avidity of new competitors, and laid 
them opeit to nfinifterial influence if a manner 
equally-indeniable and {candalous, This was one 
of the carifequences of the American war, and none 
of the leaft pernicious, asit had created a new fund 
wherewith to cotrupt the seprefentatives of the 

eople. " 

But exclufive of this evil, it produced anothet 
no lefs detrimental in its effects to the pecuniary in- 
tereft of the public, than detrimental to its morals, 
te not only fubjeéted the member thus bribed to the. 
minifter’s command, but it reciprocally laid the 
minifter himfelf under the neceffity of conniving at’ 
the malverfation of the perfon whofe adherence to 
his meafures he had purchafed. What was this but 
a mutual toleration of iniquity on both fides? the 
more offenfive, as tt was carried on in the face of 
day, and in defiance, as it were, of that integrity, 
which ought, at Icaft, to fubfift in appearance, if 
not in reality, among individuals who ptetended to 
claim the refpect and eftcem ef their conflituents, 
as well as their obcdience. 

To this it was replied, that no particular prefer- 
ence had been given to any member of that Houfe 
merely upon that account, in the making of -corie 
tratts. Agreements of this nature: had invariably 
been made with perfons whofe line of life rendered 
them moft proper to be trufted with the bufinefs 
afigned to them, and moft likely to fulfil their ob- 
ligations.. As the wifdom of the nation had judged 
fir to admit men of mercantile education and bufi- 
nefs into that houfe, there could be no impropriety 
in applying t@them in fuch cafes, as foon as to any 
others. Their probity was not the lefs from their 
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a feat in Parliament; and they were as taich enti- 
tled to benefit by tacir profeffion as other indivi- 
duals. . 

Every contract had been conduéted with as much- , 
caution and ceconomy on the fide of government, °. 
as was compatible with the diligence and exertions, 
exacted from thofe who were employed. The moft 
advantagcous terms had been infifted upon, and ob- 
tained, that could poffibly be devifed or expected, 
Every individual's citcumftances had been duly 
weighed, and his refponfibility and charatter duly 
afcertained, previous to his being trufted. If any. 
deficiencies had happened, they were owing to un- 
avoidable accidents, and to fuch fortuitous caufes 
‘as could neither be forefeen nor obviated in the or- 
dinary..courfe of things. 

Tt was equally unjuft and abfurd, to charge the, 
employing of members of Parliament in the quality 
of contractors, to the neceflity of procuring abet~ 
tors of the American wat. Miniftry was fupported 
by. a majority that needed no allurements of that 
fort to preferve its fuperiority over oppofition. The 
number of thofe who approved of that meafure, exe, 
clufive of thofeigentlemen who were poiletfed of 
contracts, was fufficient to conftitute an incompara-. 
* ble majority. Had even thofe gentlemen, inftead 
of adhering to government, formed a part of the 
minority, they were fo few, that little ftrength would 
have acerued from their addition to it. But it was 
ngw become the maxim of oppofition to attribute 
Whatever was unfortunate or blameable, to the 

lans that did hot coincide with their opinions— 
Bae whatever epithets they might affix to the con- 
duct of miniftry, fuch as were difcreet and circum- 
ipect in delivering their judgment; would fufpend 
it, till eveuts more conclufive than thofe to which 
minority were fo..often appealing; had decided 
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This debate on contracts, and contractors, ended 
for a while the Parliamentary difcuffions relating to 
America. It was not till towards the clofe of the 
feffion, that an effort was again attempted to bring 
about a reconciliation between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. 

His advanced age, and infirm ftate of health, had 
of late prevented the Earl of Chatham from taking 
an active part in the difputes that were agitating 
both Houfes of Parliament. He viewed with an 
unfeigned concern, the dangers that threatened a 
kingdom, the councils of which he had once direét- 
ed with fo much fuccefs and glory. He determi- 
ned again to come forth from his retreat, and en- 
deavour, weak and debilitated as he was, to influ- 
ence by the powers of his eloquence, and the ftill 
greater weight of his chgra¢ter, the contending 
parties to drop their animofity, and liften to terms 
of accommodation. The failure of his former at- 
tempts did not difcourage him ; though he knew, 
experimentally, the obftructions that he fltould 
have to contend with, yet the firmnefs of his difpo- 
fition was proof againft them all. 

He repaired to the Houfe of Lords om the thir- 

‘ tieth of May, and in the ftrongeft and moft 

717 pathetic terms, moved for an addrefs to the 
Throne, to reprefent the decp regret and forrow 
with which they beheld the diffracted fituarion of 
the once flourifhing and triumphant empire of Bri- 
tain, but now menaced with impending ruin, from 
the continuation of the unnatural war with her Co- 
‘fonies; to advife that fpeedy and effectual meafures 
‘fhould be taken for putting a ftop to fuch fatal hof- 
tilities, upon the only juft and folid foundation, a 
removal of grievances, and to fignify their readi- 
neis and defire to concur im that neceflary work with 
all chearfulnefs and difparch, as the only mcans of 
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fecuring to Great Britain the commercial advanta- 
ges of thofe valuable poffeffions. To heal and to 
redrefs, would be more confiftent with the dignity 
and majefty of the Royal character, and more pré-= 
valent over the minds of a free people, than the ri- 
gour of chaftifement, and the horrors of war, which 
hitherto had only ferved to fharpen the refentment, 
and confolidate the union of the Colonifts againft the 

ritifh nation, and if continued, muft end in a total 
and final diffolution of all tics between them. 

He then critered into an explanation of the intent 
of his motion, which was to repeal all the obnoxi- 
ous acts relating to America, paffed fince the laft 
peace, and to confirm to them efpecially the right 
of difpofing of their own money. This, he faid; 
was coming to the point fpecifically ; fuch-an ex- 
plicit conceffion was a herald of peace, and would 
open the way for treating. Though much would 
remain to be fettled, yet a preliminary of this kind 
would be fuch an earneft of the fincerity and good 
difpofition of Parliament, as would remove the 
Principal impediments to an accommodation, and 
accelerate the conclufion of it without further re- 
pugnance or difficulty: 

He infifted with great earneftnefs, upon the ne- 
ceffity of adopting the mealure he propofed with- 
out delay. The preferit fituation of Great Britain 
expofed her to the moit imminent danger from thé 
Houfe of Bourbon: a few weeks might decide our 
fate as a nation; dtreaty between France and the 
Americans would be that fihal decifion; we fhould 
not only lofe the immenfe advantages which we had 
derived from the vaft and increafing trade of our 
Colonies, burt that commerce, and all thofe advan 
tages, would be thrown into the hands of out natu- 
ral and: hereditary enemies: 

After ftarine feveral particulars to fhow the im-- 
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and the pernicious confequences of fuch a conqueft, 
were it practicable ; and defcribing the difficulties 
and diftreffes which had been brought upon the pub- 
lic, by engaging in hoftilities, - concluded by 
faying, that ** America was contending with Great 
Britain under the mafked battety of France, which 
would open upon this country as foon as fhe per- 
ceived that we were fufficiently weakened for her 
purpofe, and found herfelf duly prepared for war.” 
Lord Chatham’s motion was feconded with much 
eloqyence and. energy by feveral of the other Lords 
in the oppofition. It was no lefs vigoroufly refifted 
by thofe on the fide of adminiftration. The princi- 
al argument they employed, was, that America 
tom the commencement of the difpute, had taken 
a fettled refolution to conclude it by a total renun- 
ciation of this country’s authority. It was a defigit 
long premeditated. If the prefent caufes of alterca~ 
tion had not arifen, other pretexts would have been 
found to quarrel with Great Britain. ‘There was no 
reafon to doubt they had been excited to aét in the 
manner they had done, by the enemies of this na- 
tion, with a view to embroil and keep us occupied 
at home, while they were left at leifure to purfue 
their {chemes without moleftation on our part. 
.Such a determination iu the Colonifts being once 
admitted, as it was certainly apparent from every 
circumftance attending the conteft, it would be no 
jefs unavailing than unworthy of the character of a 
magnanimous people, to make conceffions . that 
would only produce further demands. But it was 
nugatory at prefent to be making any proffers ; none 
would be aceepred, until the arms of Britain had 
bumbted their pride: that was the moft cffectual 
preliminary. to u peace: until the Colonies were 
convinced that they fhould not beable to make good 
their independency. they would maintain it. No- 
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Britain from the meafures fhe had embraced: to 
them alone fhe muft now truft, for a recovery of the 
Colonies ; and the only. queftion at this day was, 
whether the ftrength of Britain was adequate to the 
end propofed : the perfuafion being for the affirmas 
tive, fhe could not confiftently with her dignity, 
any more than with her intereft, avoid making a 
trial. She was called out to the field, and could 
not refufe coming forth, without fuffering difgrace, 
and lofing her reputation, which was tHe Breateft of 
all loffes. 

Whatever dangers might hereafter arife in the 
courfe of this quarrel, it ftili behoved us to proceed 
with what we had begun. Dangers were the conco» 
mitants of all fpirited proceedings : It was the know- 
ledge of, and the determination to face them, 
wherein true fpirit confifted. We were engaged, 
it was true, in a perilous conteft; but it was how 
fafer to go forwards than to recede: by the firft, 
we ftood a chance of fucceeding ; but by the fecond 
we tamely gave up every thing; which was a be- 
haviour that would defervedly fubje&t us to con- 
tempt, and expofe us to greater infults and dangers 
than thafe we were fhrinking from through ill-timed. 
caution, or rather through a fruitlefs pufilanimity. 

Various other arguments were urged on either 
fide ; when, after an animated and interefting de- 
bate, the queftion being put, Lord Chatham’s mo- 
tion was rejected upon a divifion, by a majority of 
ninety-nine to twenty-eight. This concluded all 
debates relating to the affairs of America, during 
the prefent feffions. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Military operations in America. 


1777- 


N the opening of the fpring, the Britith 
O troops in America began to entertain hopes 
of profecuting their operations with more fuccefs, 
as they certainly would with lefs hardfhips and fuf- 
fering than they had endyred during the winter, 
“when the rigou: of the climate combated againft 
them, and sas an cflcétual impediment to all at- 
tempts upon the enemy, 

The perfecution, to which the well effected to 
the Britith government had been fubjected through- 
out the Colonies, had compelled great numbers to fly 
for refuge to the army at New York. They. con- 
fifted not only of Americans, but of thofe natives 
of Britain and Ireland who had fettled in that con- 
tinent previous to the prefent troubles, and whofe 
attachment to their country would not permit them 
‘to yield obedience to the Congrefs. 

In order to render them as ufcful as poffible, at 
a time when no refource was to be neglected, fuch 
of them as were inclined to bear arms, met with 
every fuitable encouragement. They contributed to 
recruit tholc regiments which wanted their comple- 
ment; and a very confiderable corps was formed 
of them; which gradually augmented to fome thou- 
fands: they were officered by thofe gentlemen who 
had been obliged to abandon their homes and pra- 
perty, for their adherence to the caufe of Britain, 

They were placed upon the fame footing as the 
troons on the Rritith effahlifthment: they were nat 
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clad, and fubfifted, and received every other ad- 
vantage to which the others were entitled. Seve- 
ral good purpofes were anfiwered by this meafure : 
it relieved from diftrefs fuch as were entitled to ex- 
pect affiftance. Inftcad of an incumbrance, they- 
became ferviceable in the caufe for which they had 
fuffered ; it opened a profpect of deriving further 
aid to it from the additional numbers, whom the 
outrageoufnefs of party would expel from the dif- 
ferent Colonies; and it pointed out a place where 
thofe who were defirous ‘of obtaining revenge for 
the ill treatment they had received, would be duly 
encouraged, and ampiy furnithed with the means of 
fecking it. . 

Thefe people being thus embodied, were pué 
under the command-of Governor Tryon, in quality 
of General of the King’s Provincial troops, by whom 
they were fo well difciplined, and exercifed with fo. 
much jndyftry and diligence, that they becaine in a 
fhort time of the higheft utility. They replaced 
the regulars in all the pofts that required to be 
guarded, and acquitted themnfelves completely in 
all the duties of a garrifon, though they were not 
yet fufficiently experienced to be brought into the 
field, This was the firft meafure of importance, 
adopted previous to the fubfequent campaign by 
General, now Sir Wijliam Howe ; who had lately 
been decorated with the order of the Bath, for his 
fervices during the laft campaign. 

The Americans had, during the winter, ercéted 
mills, and colleéted large magazines, in a moun- 
tainous part of the Province of New. York, called 
Courtland Manor. Its proximity to the prefent: 
feat of war, added to the natural ftrength of its 
fication, rendered it very convenient for that pur- 
pote. Asit lay on the eaftern borders of the North 
River, it commanded an eafy communication gn 
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fetes had been depofited there, as a place of the 
greateft fafery, and which a very little defence could 
render inacceffible. 

Peek’s Kill, a place onthe North River, at about 
fifty miles diftance from New York, was the prin- 
cipal poft of communication between the American 
army arid its magazines. A planwag formed to fure 
pee this place; by which an entrance might be 

ecured to the upper country, and their depofits 
feized or deftrayed. This was the only method of 
coming at them: an open attack was impracticable 
from the difficulty of the ground, and the facility 
with which the enemy Gould-bave removed them 
: ey perceived fuch a defign, © Be 

Colonel Bird, a bold and active officer, was placed 

Maren 23, at the head of this expedition. He 

1977 embarked with about five hundred 
men under the protection of a frigate and fome 
armed veffels. On the difcovery of his approach, 
the enemy not thinking the place they were in te- 
nable againft his force, and feeing fram the quick- 
ttefs of his motions that nothing could be moved 
off, retreated to a ftrong pafs, two miles diftant, 
after fetting fire to the buildings, where the ftores 
aad provifions had been laid up in feadinefs to be 
conveyed to their army. : : 

The troops landed without oprofition; but 
found, wpon reconnoitring the enemy, that the pafs 
he had feized, commanded the entrance into the 
mauntains fo effectually, that it could not poffibly 
be forced. They returned to their veffels, after 
deftroying all that was on fhore, as well as a num- 
ber of boats belonging to the Provincials, that had 
been juft laden with provifions, and were on thé 
point of departure on their arrival, 

Ag the quantity of flores deftroyed at Peek’s 
ill was not fo confiderable as it was expected they 
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jeGted to penetrate into thofe parts where they were 
depofited. Intelligence was brought that large 
quantities were laid up at Danbury, and other 
towns and villages in the Province of Conne@igut, 
bordering upon Courtland Manor, %: 

Another expedition was hereupon propofed for 
the purpofe of deftroying them, the command of 
which was given to Governor Tryon, whofe acti- 
vity and diligence had been chiefly inftrumental in 
procuring the intelligence. ' He was affifted on this 
occafion hy General Agnew, and Sir William Erf- 
kine, twa brave and expert officers, and a body of 
two thoufand men were appointed to this fervice. 

They embarked at New York, and crofling the 
Sound between Long Ifland and Conneéticut, théy 
landed at Norwalk, a place in that Province twenty 
miles from “Danbury, the object of their deftination. 
As that part of the country had no ig pr mabe 9) 
attack, it was wholly unprepared for defence, ahd 
the troops received no moleftation in their march to 
Danbury, where they arrived on the twenty-fixth 
of April. But they had not been there many hours, 
before they were apprized that numbers of the Pro- 
vincials were gathering on every fide, and that they 
would fhortly be furrounded if they made any ftays 
This rendered it neceffary to ufe the utmoft ‘ifpatch 
in the execution of their intent. They accordingly 
fet fire to the ftore-houics and magazines. Unhap- 
pily they could not prevent the flames from com- 
municating to the town of Danbury, which was 
entirely confumed, 

After performing this fervice, they fet out next 
morning tor Ridgefield, in the midway between Dan- 
bury and the place where their fhipping lay : but the 
enemy did not fuffer them to retreat unmolefted. 
Generals Woofter, Arnold, and Silliman, happened 
to be in the neighbourhood. Upon intelligence of 
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themfelves with fo much diligence, that a confiders 
able body of the militia and Minute-men were col- 
lected in a few hours. At the head of thefe they 
determined to throw themfelves in the way af the 
Britith troops, and interrupt their march, till fuf. 
ficient reinforcements arrived to cut off their re- 
treat, : é 
In order to effe& this defien, General Wootter 
followed them cloi¢ in their rear, harafling and ob- 
liging them frequently to face about to repel him, 
General Arnold, propoted, on the other hand, to: 
poit himfelf at Ridgefield, through which the Bri- 
rith party was obliged ‘to. pafs, intending here to 
make a vigorous ftand, ‘till further affiftance could 
arrive. To this purpofe hc marched acrofs the coun- 
try with all {peed, and reached the town of Ridge- 
ficld betore the Britifh troops could come yp with 
him. 

In the mean time the Provincials under General 
Woofter preffed them on every fide, making the 
moft of every advantageous pofition they could 
feize, and difputing the ground upon,évery oppor- 
tunity, In this manner they greatly retarded the 
march of the Britith troops, and obliged them to, 
proceed with the utmoft regularity and circum- 
{pection. _ Notwithftanding they were guarded on 
each of their flanks, as well as in their rear, with 
field pieces, that did ‘no {mall execution, yet the 
Proyincials continued to gall them with their muf. 
ketry without ceffation. 

Arriving at Ridgefield, they found a new enemy 
to encounter. General Arnold had fo well iniprov- 
¢d the fhart {pace of time fince he had taken poffef- 
fion of the ground, which was not a full haur, as 
to have thrown up fome works, behind which his 
mien were advantageoufly pofted, and made a heavy 
fire on the Britith troops as they were advancing ; 
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gave way on all fides; not, however, till after mak- 
ing arefolute defence. General Arnold behaved og 
this occafion-with remarkable intrepidity : his horfe 
was fhot under him, and a grenadier was .comig 
up to pierce him with his bayonet, as he lay: on 
the ground; but he recovered himiclt with great 
agility, and fhot the grenadier dead upon his ap- 
proach. ; 

The Britith troops having made themfelyes maf, 
ters of Ridgefield, halted there in the night, and 
ref{umed their march next morning. But the enemy 
was now ftrongly reinforced ; and had feized every 
{pot.of ground on the road, that could be difputed 
with advantage. The whole day was fpent by the 
Royalifts in torcing their way through a number of 
difficulties. . .Ie.was ‘evening before they reached a 
rifing~gsound within gun-fhot of their thipping. 
Here they formed in order of battle, and on the 
enemy’s preparing to renew their attack, they 
charged them with their baygnets fo fuddenly, and 
with fo much fury, .that they were entirely broken, 
and obliged to retire at a diftance in order to recover 
themfelves, This gave an opportunity to the troops 
of reimbarking without further hindrance. 

It was time to provide for their fafety by retreat- 
ing: their ammunition was totally expended; it 
confifted of fixty rounds a man on their fetting out; 
from whence may.be inferred the warmth and ac- 
tivity of the fervice they were employed upon. 
The lofs on their fide in killed and wounded did not 
exceed one hundred and feventy ; but that of the 
Provincials was much greater. Their principal 
lo{s was that of General Woofter, a brave and exr 
perienced old officer. He had ferved in the laft 
and preceding wars, and had fignalized himfelf on 
feveral occafions. He behaved upon this with ex- 
traordinary valour. Though in his feventieth year, 
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eeery charge that was made upon the Britith rear, tilt 
# was mortally wounded. Several other perfous of 

te among the Provincials fell on this day. The 
Baber of gentlemen that ferved as volunteers 
among them on this emergency, was very confider- 
able ; and they exerted themfelves with the more 
zeal and bravery, as many of the militia were new 
levies, who had {ven little or no ferviee, and re- 
quired their example to encourage them. 

In return for this incurfion into Connecticut, the 
people of that Province projeéted an attempt upon 
a poft on Long Ifland, where a quantity of provifions 
had: been -collected for the ufe of the Royal army, 
‘This was Sage Harbour, Iving at the eaftern extre- 
mity of Long Ifland. Its diftance from New York, 
and the fimalinefs of the force ftationed there, in- 
duced the Provincials to form the defign of furpriz- 
ing it, and deftroying the ftores, by way of coun- 
terbalancing the damage that had been done them 
at Peck’s Kill and Dabury 

The perfon pitched upon to conduét this en- 
terprize, was Colonel Meigs, an ative and dars 
ing officer. He was one of General Arpold’s prin- 
cipal companions in his memorable expedition to 
Canada, and: in his attack upon the city of Que- 
bec, when General Montgomery’ was flain. He 

May 23, embarked with a chofen party of refo- 

"777 lute men, about one hundred and fifty 
in number; and eluding the Vigilance of the many 
armed veffels that cruized in the Sound, he landed 
within four miles of Sagg Harbour. Its guard 
confifted only of a company of foot, and an armed 
{chooner. He came upon them unawares, befote 
break of day, and attacked them fa vigoroufly, that 
though they made a ftout refiltance, he overpower- 
ed, and took them prifoners ; deftroying at the fame 
time, all thar could be found on fhore, together 
with the cratt that lay inthe harbour notwithtesd. 
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log a fevere and continual fire from the fchooner, 
that lay within Jefs than two hundred yards diftance, 
fyi het rendered this expedition the more remark- 
abls, was the aftonifhing {peed with which it was 
performed. It was begun and ended in lefs than 
thirty hours, computing from the time the party 
embarked at, to that when they returned to Guil- 
ford in Conneéticut ; having, it is fatd, in that fhort 
{pace, meafured about ninety miles by land and 
water. The diligence and courage difplayed by 
Colonel Mcigs, gained him uncommon applaufe, 
and fhewed that he had not, without reafon, been 
felected by General Arnold, to accompany him in 
the moft arduous of the attempts he had formed. 

‘The {pring was now far advanced ; but the Bri- 
tith army was prevented from taking the field 
through want of. tents and other articles for en- 
camping. The necefficy, however, of watching 
the motions of the enemy, induced Lord Cornwal- 
lis to draw the troops that had wintered at Brunf+ 
wick, out of their cantonments: He formed a 
camp with the old tents, on the high grounds com- 
manding the communication along the River Raris 
ton to Amboy, where General Vaughan did the 
fame with the divifion under his command. 

This deficiency of camp equipage proved of the 
moft material confequence to General Wafhington, 
by affording him leifure to make due preparations 
for the enfuing campaign. He had, during the 
winter, carried on his operations with the beft men 
that could be feleéted from the militia of the fe- 
veral Colonies; but the major part returned home 
on the commencemeht of {pring, which happened 
to be the term at which their obligation to ferve had 
expired. The dread of experiencing the fame dif. 
ficulties in which he had been involved at the lat- 
ter end of the preceding campaign, by the diffolua 
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ments could arrive to fupply their places: But he 
could only prevail on a moderate number to re 
main. Some were influenced not to abandon him 
by the reprefentations of their officers, how ungene- 
raus,it-would be to defert the common caufe at focri- 
tical atime ; but the major part were held by their 
attachment to his perfon; which tas in general 2 
motive of great efficacy among his countrymen, and 
proved in various inftances a circumftance of the 
higheft utility to his party. On this occafion it abfo- 
lutely prevented the troops he had from difbanding. 

By thefe means he was enabled to preferve the ap- 
pearance of an army; but his real ftrength was fo 
fmall, that had it been poffible to take the field, he 
could not have maintained his ground. Thus, from 
whatever caufe it proceeded, the delay in fending 
out tents and the other appurtenances of that na- 
ture, was one of the moit unfortunate accidents that 
befel the Britifh army in the prefent year ; as it en- 
tirely difabled it from commencing its operations, 
while General Wafhington was utterly unable to 
oppafe them. : 

‘The new method adopted by Congrefs, in order 
to recruit their army, and keep it on a permanent 
footing, did not fuccced fo well as it had been ex- 
pected. The length of time for which it was pro- 
pofed to enlift, did not coincide#with the views of a 
people, who thought that every man ought in his 
turn perfonally to ftand forth in defence of his coun- 
try. Such a fyftem they confidered as both equita- 
ble and not burthenfome; and did not feem willing 
to encourage any other. The enliftments went on 
flowly ; few cared to erigage for the whole duration 
of the war; and even three years appeared a long 
term to be abfent from their bufimefs ahd families. 
Hence, notwithftanding the great encouragement 
given by the Conerefs, the numbers raifed in each 
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In the mean time, the exigency was fo preffing, 
that every method was neccdlarily ufed to remedy 
thefe deficiencies. It was propofed to make drafts 
from the militia to fill up the regiments; but thofe 
who reflected on the temper and notions of the peo- 
pleat large, reprefented this as a dangerous expe- 
dient, and unfit to be tried unlefs in ‘the greateft 
extremity. It would be confidered as a breach of 
the public faith with individuals, and might: lead 
them to withdraw their confidence from their rulers, 
the confequences of which would be fatal. In order 
to avoid thefe difficulties, permiffion was given to 
raife recruits among thofe multitudes of Irith emi- 
grants, employed in the feveral Colonies in the ca- 
pacity of indented fervants. By this meafure, 
their mafters indeed were deprived of their ufe.du- 
ring the time for which they had, as ufual,’pur- 
chafed their fervitude; but neceffity, together with 
an affurance that they fhould be duly indemnified, 
were motives that could not be refifted on the pre- 
fent emergency. . 

It had been hoped that the Northern Colonies, 
as moft abounding with white people, would have 
been able to fpare a confiderable fupply, to “General> 
Wafhington’s army. ‘They were founded accord~ 
ingly; but they pleaded the danger with which 
they were menaced by the ftrong force under Gene- 
ral Carlton. An invafion was certainly preparing 
from Canada: they did not think themfelves fafe at 
Bofton itfelf; and there were other quarters from 
whence they might be attacked, and probably 
would, were they to diveft themfelves of the 
ftrength they had at prefent. 

Such, however, amidit thefe difficulties, were 
the exertions af the Congrefs, and of the feverat 
Provincial Affemblies, that while the Britith troops 
were detained at New York, from the caufes that 
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atisfaction of receiving numerous reinforcements 
Yrom all parts, and to find himfelf in-a fituation of 
carrying thofe plans into execution, which he could 
not have done, had the Britifh army been able to 
begin the campaign fooners 

Encouraged by this feafonable augmentation of 
firength, he moved forwards from Morris-town, 
and took a ftiong pofition in the neighbourhood of 
Bruntwick, in the highlands, about Middle Brook. 
Here he threw up works along the front of his 
tamp, well provided with cannon, and other de- 
fences. But his principal abana 2 was the diffi- 
culty to approach him; the ground being fuch, as 
expofed an enemy to every kind of danger in attack- 
ing him. He had chofen his fituation with great 
_judgment; on the onc fide he covered the Jerleys, 
and on the other he obferved all the motions of the 
Britith forces at Brunfwick, of which he command- 
eda full profpeét from his camp, as well as of the 
country between that place and the fhores of Staten 
Iftand. 

The operations of the fubfequent campaign took 
their dire€tion principally from the manner with 
which General Wafhington had an opportunity of 
commencing it. Various and oppofite opinions 
were now entertained of the plan of acting that 
fnould be adopted in the prefent circumftances.— 
Previous to General Wafhington’s receiving fuch 
large reinforcements, and taking pofleffion of the 
ground along Middle Brook, it was imagined that 
the Britith army would find no difficulty in penetra; 
ting through the Province of Jerfey to the banks of 
the Delaware, and that the Provinciafs would not 
have been able to make any effectual oppofition.— 
he reduction of the Jerfcys, would have fecured 
the communication between New York and thie 
whate chain anf nots that would hive occunied the 
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ania: ‘“Flad the enemy ventured a battle, in order 
to ftop the progrefs of the army, nothing could 
have been more defirable, as an opportunity would 
then be given of ftriking a decifive blow: but as 
the enemy would probably retire as the Britith 
troops advanced, they would eafily become mafters 
of the paflage over the Delaware, and confequently 
of Philadelphia, whichswas.an open and defencelefs 
city. . - 2 
Such was the plan of pfoceeding formed durin 

the winter. among the majority of people at New 
¥ork, .and which probably would have taken places 
had not obftructions of various kinds retarded it.— 
But General Wafhington’s late movements had to« 
tally altered the face of things. 'He:had now pofs 
feffed himfelf of a pofition where it’ was impofti- 


“ble to attack him without incurring every dif 


advantage, and expofing the army toa confiderable 
and inevitable lofs, without obtaining, perhaps, 
any fuctefs. Were the army to march forwards to 
the Delaware, with an intention to force a paflage, 
the leaving fuch an enemy as General Wafhington 
behind, would be attended with the utmoft danger. 
He would hang on the rear, and cut off the com- 
munication with New York, while the Provinciat 
forces were making head on the other fide. Sucha 
fituation would lay the army open to numberlefs 
difficulties. Were it in fuch a cafe to fail in its at- 


" tempt to crofs the Delaware, which would prove a 


work of no fmall difficulty, from the many impedi- 
ments. that had been prepared, it ‘would then be 
compelled to retreat to New York; but that would 
be found a tafk of no facility; the enemy would 
unqueftionably feize upon all the paffes, and great. 


* bloodfhed muft enfue, merely to force a paffage* 


back to their former ftation. . 
Thefe confiderations, made it appear more defira- 
ble to drop the defien of penetratine into Pennfyle 
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'vania acrofs the Jerfeys. As Philadelphia was the 
object aimed at, a paflage by water feemed the leaft 
attended with difficulties ; and though, perhaps, of 
more length, fully compenfated that defect by its 
far greater fafety. A plan of this kind would have 
the co-operation of the fleet, of which theaffiftance had 
been fo effe€tual inthe principal operations of the laft 
campaign. By gaining pofleffion of Philadelphia, 
the Britifh army would be ftationed in the center of 
the Colonies, and have the immediate command of 
the rich and fertile Province of Pennfylvania, and 
be at hand to: invade any part of the neighbouring 
Provinces of Vitginiaand Maryland, both by land 
and by water. Add to this, that an expedition of 
as nature might be undertaken with great facility, 

rom the iminenfe number of tranfports, well man- 
ned, and well found in every refpeét, with which 
they were happily furnifhed, and which put itin their 
power to avail themfelves of every advantage which 
naval fuperiority could give. 

Before this determination was adopted, it was 
tefolved, however, to try every method in order to 
induce General Wafhington to quit his pofition, 
and bring him, if it were practicable, to rifk. an 
engagement. 

In the beginning of June, the long expected, 
and much wanted fupply of tents and camp equi- 

. page arrived from England, together with a frefh 
body of German auxiliarics, and a confiderable 
number of Britifh recruits. Sir William Howe, 
after waiting with the utmoft impatience, was at 
length enabled to take the field. He repaired im- 
mediately tothe Jerfeys, and pitched his camp op- 
pofite to that of General Wafhington. 

The Provincial army, exclufive of the ftrong 
poft it occupied, had received fuch an acceffion of 
numbers, as made it very confiderable. The re- 
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England, had afforded time for detachments to ar- 
tive from the furthermoft Colonies to Wafhington’s 
encampment: The Northern Provinces, befides 
providing for the guard of the Lakes, had at laft 
arrayed a large force, which was fent under the Ge- 
nerals Gates, Arnold, and Parfons, with orders to 
ftation it on the North River, in readinefs to pafs 
it, and march to the affiftance of General Wathing- 
ton, in cafe of need. 

Sir William Howe was now employed in conti- 
nual endeavours to draw the American General from 
his encampment. He had a variety of obftacles to 
encounter: on the one hand; the vigilance of the 
Jerfey militia was exerted in cutting off all refreth= 
ments, and watching all his motions: They per- 
formed this duty with the more keennefs, as they 
were prompted by the refentment of their former 
fufferings. On the other hand; General Wathing- 
ton, though cautious not to involve himfelf in any 
rifk, omitted no opportunity of exercifing his meng 
and inuring them te action; by engaging them in 
tkirmifhes upon advantageous terms, 

The Britifh General made feveral movements, as 
if intending to march to the Delaware. Confis 
derable detachments paffed along the flanks of the 
American army; taking the road to Philadelphia. 
Several motions of this tendency were made; but 
as they produced no effect, Sir William Howe drew 
nearer to the enemy’s camp, where he continued 
fome days, reconnoitring every pais and opcring 
by which anaccefs to it might be found: But after 
much toil and fearch, none could be difcovered that 
was practicable; the approaches were fo ftrongly 
fortified, and every poft fo well guarded,-that no 
hope remained of forcing them. io 

_ That no effort might be left untried to bring the 
American General out of his ftrone. hald. anarher 
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broke up his camp with great feeming precipitatiotiy 
and retired haftily from the ground he had juft oc- 
june 1g, cupied :—He abandoned the poft of Brunf- 
1777 wick, and withdrew his whole army to- 
wards Amboy., This fudden movement, fo little ex- 
pected, and executed with fuch promptitude, deceiv- 
ed the Provincials. They came down from their en- 
campment in large detachments, and followed clofely 
the rear of the Britith army, which fill continued 
to retreat before them. They charged it with the 
greateft fury, and from the celerity with which it 
moved, were encouraged to make a vigorous pur- 
fuit. As foon as the Britifh army had reached 
Amboy, 2 portable bridge, which had been con- 
ftruéted for the paffage of the Delaware, was thrown 
over the channel between Amboy and Staten Ifland. 
The baggage and heavy appurtenances, together 
with fome troops, croffed over it to the other fhore, 
and all feemed prepared for the remainder of the 
army to pafs. 
General Wafhington was now perfuaded that 
June 26, this retreat was no feint. He decamped, 
i777. and-came forwards to Quibble Town, in 
order to fupport the troops he had detached after the 
Britifharmy. As foon as this motion was perceived, 
Sir Willian Howe ted it back in {everal divifions, by 
different roads, in order to furround the Provincials, 
and force them to an engagement, by cutting oftheir 
retreat. The more effectually to compais this de- 
fign, Lord Cornwallis was difpatched with a ftrong 
body, to feize on the paffes to that mountainous 
part of the country which the Provincials had juft 
jeft.. He was met by a large party, advantageoufly 
pofted at the entrance of a wood, and well furnifhed. 
with artillery. [twas commanded by a gentleman well 
known in America by the title of Lord Stirling, 
though not admitted as valid in Britain. The troops. 
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tithand Heffians: they behaved on this occafion with 
an emulation which the Provincials were not able 
to refift. They were quickly broken on all fides, . 
and fied to a place called Weftficld, where they 
xook fhelter in a thick wood. 

The American General now faw the neceffity of 
making a {peedy retreat to his former fituation, in 
order to fecure it. He feized with all diligence 
thofe pafles to. the mountains, which he foon per- 
ceived Lord Cornwallis had in view ; and with all 
poffible expedition he repofleffed himfelf of the en- 
campment from which he had been decoyed by 
the dexterity of the Britith General. 

It now became cvident, that no fcheme whatever 
would move General Wathington from the pofition 
he had refumed. To march through the Jerfeys to. 
the Delaware, appeared an attempt highly imprue 
dent from the reatons that have been fpecified, No- 
thing therefore remaincd for the accomplifhment of 
what was propofed, than to embrace the fcheme of 
going to Philadelphia by fea. 

While the neceflary preparations were making 
for this important expedition, the fpirit of enter- 
prize which had lately fignalized feveral of the 
American officers, was productive of a remarkable 
adventure. The capture of General Lee by Colonel 
Harcourt, had occafioned much concern among the 
Americans, on account of the refufal to releafe him 
upon the terms that were offered by General Wath- 
ington. They had long watched for an opportunity 
of making prifoner fome Britith officer of equal rank, 
in order to procure his exchange. One feemed at 
length to be offered. The Britifh troops that had 
taken, and were quartered in Rhode Ifland, were at 
the prefent commanded by General Prefcot. A pro- 
je€t was formed to furprize him, as General Lee 
had been, and to bring him off in the fame manner. 
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folute man, with about forty others, went over from 
July 10, Providence to Rhode Ifland, in the night ; 

1777 and notwithftanding the fhipping ftationed on 
their way, and the number of troops diftributed about 
the Ifland, they landed undifcovered, feized the Gene- 
ral in his quarters, and brought him off with his 
Aid de Camp, without meeting with any inter- 
ruption, 

This capture occafioned uncommon fatisfaction to 
the Americans, from the certain profpect it afforded 
them of recovering General Lee, for whom they en- 
tertained much refpeét, and were not devoid of anx~ 
jety. They confidered him as a perfon particu- 
Jarly obnoxious to the Britifh miniftry, and of 
whom, fhould fortune favour the Britifh arms in 
America, they would not fcruple to make an exam- 
ple. In this light they were highly defirous of an 
occafion to procure his deliverance, and were of 
courfeexcecdingly rejoiced at an event which in their 
Opinion infured it. 

This unexpected feizure of his perfon in fo difa- 
greeable a manner, was a fevere mortification to 
General Prefcot. He had not long before fet a price 
upon General Arnold, and promifed a fum of mo- 
ney toany one that apprehended him. The latter 
anfwered this affront by fetting a lower price upon 
the former. 

This action of Colone! Barton, did not pafs un- 
noticed by the Congrefs, any more than that of Co- 
lonel Meigs, at Sagg Harbour. They voted them, 
together with the officers and foldiers who had ac- 
companied them in their refpective enterprizes, 
their public thanks, for the valour, activity and 
addrefs with which they had conducted them; and 
ordered an elegant fword to be prefented to each of 
the Colonels. 

In order, at the fame, toteftify their refpect and 
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lives in the caufe of America, and as an incitement 
to imitate their courage and patriotifm, the Con- 
grefs decreed that a monument fhould be ereéted at 
Bofton in remembrance of General Warren, who 
was flain at Bunker’s Hill; and another in 

nia, for General Mercer, who fell in the action near 
Princetown. 

As the circumftances of the former of thefe gen- 
tlemen were not affluent, it was alfo refolved : by 
that Affembly, that his fon fhould be confidered as 
the child of the Public, and fhould accordingly re» 
ceive a liberal and gentlemanly education at the ex- 
pence of the United States, 


' 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
_shepedition up the Chefapeak inta Peanfylvania, 


1777 
W HILE Sir William Howe was making the 


neceffary preparations for the projected ex- 
pedition, the attention ofsthe enemy was taken up 
in conjectures concerning. its deftination. Every 
part of the continent that jay open to an attack, 
was equally alarmed on this occafion. Philattel- 
phia made no doubr of its being the object of this 
formidable armament, But the country lying on 
the North River, was almoft equally apprehenfive, 
Interfecting the North and South Colonies, it was 
thought by-fome, that the intention was to form a 
junction with the forces that were on their march 
from Canada, in order to cut off the communication 
between the New England Provinces and General 
Wathington’s army. Charleftown was not without 
its fears; and Bofton, from its importance, fuf- 
pected an attempt, which was the better founded, 
as it was principally there the numerous privateers 
were fitted out that were fo detrimental to the com- 
merce of Britain. i 
General Wathington felt the criticalnefs of his 
fituation, and the fuperiority arifing from the naval 
ftrength, that enabled the Britifh army to menace 
at once every part of the American continent. The 
neceflity of waiting till he could receive pofitive in- 
telligence of the operations it had in view, obliged 
him to keep his pofition. 
The great preparations that were indifpenfibly 
requifite for fo important an expedition, were not. 
Pape Sake em “ae tall CAP , 
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eed: it was the twenty-third before the armament 
was able to take its departure trom Sandy Hook. 

Some days before the embarkation of the army, 
Sir William Howe directed fome tranf{ports to fail 
up the North River. They were accompanied bya 
large floating-battery, and other appearances of a 
defign upon that quarter. This feint fucceeded fo 
well, as to induce General Wafhington to detach 
a ftrong force towards that River. 

The ftrength employed upon the expedition un; 
der Sir William Howe, confifted of thirty-fix Bri- 
tifh’and Heffian battalions, with a regiment of light 
horfe, and a body of Loyalifts, raifed at New York, 
The remainder of thefe, with another body of light 
horfe, and feventeen battalions, were left at New 
York, under the command of General Clinton. 
Seven battalions were ftationed at Rhode Ifland. 

A whole week’s navigation was confumed in ma- 
king the mouth of the Delaware. Here intelligence 
was received, that fuch effectual meafures had been 
taken to obftruct the paflage of the fleet up that 
river, that it would be equally dangerous and fruit- 
lefs to attempt it. In confequence of this informa- 
tion, it was determined to proceed further fouth, 
and to fail up the Chefapeak Bay, as far as that 
part of Maryland which borders on Pennfylvania, 
and is at no great diftance from Philadelphia. Here 
the fituation of the country would not afford fo many 
advantages to the Provincial army, and it would be 
compelled either to retire before the Britith troops, 
or to engage them on more equal terms than they 
could be brought to in the Jerfeys. 

This voyage was rendered extremely long and te- 
dious through contrary winds. It was the middle 
of Auguft, before the fleet’s entrance into Cheta- 
peak Bay, Great inconvenience was felt from the 
excceffive heat of the weather in that fultry climate ; 
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ders, the health of the people was fo effectually 
coniulted, that at the time of landing, they were 
in a ftate of ftrength and vigour very uncommon 
among foldiers after fo long a confinement at fea. 

The navigation up the Bay was very difficult and 
mtricate. The Admiral’s great profeffional knaw- 
ledge was of conftant and high utility upon this 
pccafion. Through a multitude of dangers, the 
fleet was fafely conducted as far up the River Elk, 
as it was practicable. Here the army landed with- 
out oppofition, on the 25th of Auguft, after more 
than a month’s paflage from its leaving Sandy 

ook. 

Part of the army was left to guard the ftorés and 
artillery, while they were landing, and to bring them 
forward with all ipeed. The General advanced into 
the country at the head of the main body, taking 
with him very lithe baggage and incumbrances of 
any kind, and moving with all poffible expedition 
tothe head of the ik, 

General Wathington, upon information of .the 
ficets failing up the Chefapeak, quitted the Jerfeys, 
and hafted to the defence of Philadelphia, which 
was now vifibly the object of the armaments defti- 
nation. On hearing of the Britifh army’s landing at 
the Elk, he encamped on the Brandywine Creek, 
dying about midway from the Eik to Philadelphia. 

The former depredations of the Heffians, and the 
confequent irregularitics of the troops in general, 
having excited much confternation among the people 
on fhore, at their landing, it was judged neceflary, in 
order to tranquilize the minds of the inhabitants, 
to publifh a declaration, promifing the ftricteft dif 
cipline and regularity on the part of the foldiery, 
and full fecurity and proteétion to all who behaved 
peaceably, Whoever had not affumed legiflative 
or judicial authority, were included in this promife, 
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inferjor ftations, provided they returned immedi- 
ately to their homes, and demeaned themfelves ins 
offenfively in future. A general pardon was offered 
at the fame time to all officers and foldiers in the 
American fervice, who fhould lay down their arms, 
and furrender themfelves. 

Sundry impediments prevented the Royal army 
from quitting the head of the Elk, till the begin- 
ning of September. General Wafhington was now 
advanced to Redclay Creek, between the Brandy- 
wine and the Elk. The Provincials pofted them- 
felyes in the woods contiguous to the march of the 
Britith army; from whence they interrupted its 
progrefs by continual attacks. In thefe circum; 
ftances, the Britith General was neceffitated to ad- 
vance flowly, and with great circumfpection, through 
a country fo well known to the enemy, to hich Ge 
was a ftranger, and where every ftep he took would 
certainly be difputed. 

He was obliged, on this occafion, to be very fpar= 
ing of his men, and to referve them for fervices of 
importance and decifion ; but the enemy, whofe 
bufinefs it was to diminifh his numbers, affailed 
hin by inceffant fkirmifhes, wherein, though they 
were generally repulfed, yct their aim was obtained, 
which was to weaken him without expofing them- 
felves to any more than the lofs of men; which they 
could eafily replace with others, while fuch a lois 
to him remained for a while irreparable. 

As the Britifh army continued to advance, not- 
withftanding their efforts to impede its progrefs, 
they retired on the other fide of the Brandywine, 
where they pofted themfelves on the rfing grounds 
upon its banks, in order to dilpute its paflage. Their 
army confifted of about fifteen thoufand men. The 
force at prefent in the field under Sir William 
Howe, did not excced that number. 

Marly 
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Early in the morning of the eleventh of Septcm- 
ber, the Britifh army formed in two columns, 
marched to the enemy: the right, under General 
Knyphaufen, proceeded to the moft practicable paf- 
fage, called Chadsford. Here the center and chief 
force of the enemy lay, expecting, and well pre- 
pared for an attack. A fevere fire of cannon conti- 
nued from ten o’clock till the clofe of day. The 
Hefhian General, according to orders, making re- 

“peated feints to attempt the paflage of the ford, 
Several detachments of the Provinetal army croffed 
the River, and engaged the Britith troops; but af- 
ter a variety of fkirmifhes, they were at Jength to- 
tally routed, and compelled to repafs the River. 

While thefe two divifions of the oppofite armics 
were occupicd in this manner, Lord Cornwallis, at 
the head of the column on the left, took a long 
circuit to the upper part of the Brandywine, where 
it is divided in two fhallow ftreams. Thefe he 
paffed without oppofition, and marched directly to 
attack the right wing of the Pravincials. 

On the difcovery of this movement, General Sul- 
livan was detached to oppofe him with all the force 
that could be pared from the center. This body 
waited the approach of that under Lord Cornwallis, 
ona very advantageous eminence, guarded on its 
right, as well as on its left, by thick and extenfive 
woods. In this pofition they were attacked by Lord 
Cornwallis; and notwithftanding the ftrength of 
their fituation, and a very réfolute defence, their 
left was driven from its pofts, and fled to the 
woods, whither it was warmly purfued, 

On this difatter of the left, their right wing, 
which had not been broken, retired in good order 
to another advantageous ground, from whence, after 
iome refiftance, they were alfo compelled to retire 
in {uch confufion, that they were not able to rally. 
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During this defeat and flight of both their wings, 
their center, which was yet entire and ftrongly poft- 
ed, endeavoured, by a feafonable refiftance, to fa- 
vour the retreat of the reft. On the coming up of 
Lord Cornwallis’s main body, a very warm conflict 
enfued. Here the Provincials ftood their ground 
with fo much refolution, that night came on before 
they abandoned their poft, and prevented their be- 
ing purfued. : - ; 

Neither was it till towards evening, that General 
Knyphaufen was able to crofs the ford. Herein he 
was chiefly favoured by the vigorous attack that was 
making on their right. He ftormed the intrench- 
ment,.and feized the cannon that defended the ford. 
While he was thus employed, the Britith troops 
that had broken General Sullivan’s left wing, after 
penetrating through the woods, to which it had 
fled, now fuddenly appeared in fight of that part of 
iis Provincial army, which was contending with 

yeneral Knyphaufen. This unexpected appearance 
threw them into fuch confternation, that they gave 
way on all fides, and withdrew with the utmoft pre- 
cipitation. Darknefs faved them from purfuit, as 
it had done thofe under General Sullivan; other- 
wife the greateft part of the American army mutt 
probably have been taken or deftroyed. 

The behaviour of the Americans on this day, 
was in general firm and courageous. Some of the 
new levies were faulty in their difcipline, and, fronr 
want of expertnefs, were foon confufed and put in 
diforder ; but the remainder fhewed that they had 
acquired no mean degree of military fkill and forti- 
tude. ‘Thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves moft on 
this occafion, were the Virginians. It was remark- 
ed, upon this, as well as other occurrences, that 
the fatisfaction they felt at {ccing their country man, 
General Wafhington, at the head of the American 
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perfon, often contributed nota little to ariintate the 
Virginians in the continental army, to exert them- 
felves in a particular manner. 

The lofs of the Americans in this action, was con= 
fiderable: Befides the prifoners, amounting to four 
hundred, it was computed that the number of killed 
and wounded was near one thoufand. The lofs of 
the Royal army did not exceed five hundred ini 
wounded and flain; the Jatter were not one hun- 
dred. 

Immediately after the battle; the Americans with- 
drew t6 Chefter, and thenext day to Philadelphia. 
They were followed by the Royal army Wh great 
order knd ‘circum{pection. Though defeated, they 
were not difpirited,; and confidered their misfor- 
tune rather as the confequence of fuperior fkill and 
difcipline on the fide of their enemies, than as pro- 
ceeding froma defect of valour on theirs. 

Leaving the fick and wounded at Wilmirigton on 
the Delaware, the Britifh General continued his 
march towards Philadelphia. General Wathing- 
ton, unwilling to be forced to a fecond engagement, 
quitted that city, and pofted himfelf on the road 
towards Lancafter, an inland toivn, at a confider- 
able diftance from Philadelphia. Sir William Howe, 
on being apprized of this movement, advanced upon 
him ; and was making the difpofitions requifite to 
compel him to another action ; when a violent rain, 
that lafted a whole day and night, prevented him 
from compicting them, and enabied the Provincial | 
army to avoid the danger. 

In order to harrafs and fatigue the Royal army, 
General Wathington pofted feveral detachments ia 
fuch a manner, as to command all the roads and 
avenues to their encampment. His intent was to 
feize all opportunities of drawing detached parties 

_from their main body into ambufcades. This he 
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every where in his intereft, and as the Provincial 
army abounded with people perfeétly acquainted 
with all its local advantages. 

A very confiderable detachment fent upon a de- 
fign of this nature, lay concealed in the depth of a 
foreft, that ftood ata fmall diftance behind the Bri- 
tifh camp; it confifted of fifteen hundred men,’ 
commanded by General Wayne. | Upon this intelli- 
Sept. 20, gence, Sir William Howe difpatched Gene- 

1777+ ral Grey in the middle of night, witha party 
to furprize it. The enterprize was conducted with fin- 
gular addrefs and intrepidity.. Ordering his men not 
to fire a fingle fhot, headvanced in profound filence to 
the out poits of the enemy, which were furprized 
and fecured without the leaft noife, It was now be- 
tween twelve and one. The main body of the ene- 
my, unapprized of its danger, was retired to reft. 
Direéted by the light of their fires, the party un- 
der General Grey proceeded undifcovered to their 
encampment, and, according to the injunctions 
they had received, rufhcd upon them with their 
bayonets. Three hundred were killed and wounded, 
and agreat number taken, with moft of their arms 
and baggage. Obicurity faved thofe that efcaped, 
as it had done before at Brandywine Creek. {@ the 
Britifh party, four only were flain, and as many 
wounded. 

In the mean time, Sir William Howe was em- 
ploying every movement and ftratagem to draw the 
Provincials to action ; but they too well knew the 
confequence of lofing another battle in the prefent 
potture of their affairs. They did not feem inclined 
to rifk an aéion even to fave Philadelphia itfelf, 
now become the metropolis of America. When 
General Wafhington faw that he muft cither aban- 
don the defence of that city, or venture an engage- 
ment, he declined the latter without hefitation, as 
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would put an end to all the hopes of further refifts 
ance. 

The Britifh General difcovering this to be his 
final intention, approached to the Schuylkill, the 
river that runs on the weft, as the Delaware does on 
the eaft of Philadelphia. Having made fuch dif- 
pofitions as were neceffary to fecure the paflage over 
at, he conveyed the Britifh army fafe to the other 
fide, without any oppofition from the cnemy. No 
thing appeared to obftruét him; he marched to 
German town; and the next day, which was the 
twenty-feventh of September, he took peaceable 
poffeffion of the city of Philadelphia. , 

“Ithad been expeéted by many, that fhould that 
city haye becn found untenable, the Provincials 
would have committed it to the flames, fooner than 
fuffer it to fall into the hands of their enemies, and 
become a place of arms, from whence they would 
have it in their power, from its central fituation, 
to annoy the other Colonies at command. But 
‘the hopes of recovering it on a happier day, pre- 
vailed over the fears of the fervice it might prove, 
While it remained in the poffeffion of Britain. 

Previous to their evacuation of Philadelphia, the 
Conggefs had ordered fome of the principal Qua- 
kers, and other gentlemen of the firit confideration 
in that place, above twenty in number, to be taken 
into cuftody, as ftrongly attached to the Royal 
caufe, and known enemies to the ruling powers. 
Thee gentlemen had repeatedly refufed to give 
any written or verbal acknowledgment of allegiance 
6r fubmiffion to the American government, or pro- 
mife of holding no correfpondence with its enemics, 
Notwithftanding the evident danger their perfons 
were in, they had even the refolution to refufe con- 
fining themfelves to their refpective dwellings. 
The fpirit of thefe gentlemen was unconqnerable 
tothe laf. As they till perffted in defance of 
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threats, and in fpite of all folicitation and intreaty, 
immoveable in their principles and in their determi+ 
nation to reject the teft that was propofed to them, 
_ they were fent off prifoners to Stanton, in Virgi- 

nia, as foon as it was apprehended that the Britith 
troops would take poffeffion of Philadelphia: 
he firft care ‘of the Britifh General, on his bes 
coming mafter of this city, was to erect batteries 
onthe Delaware in order te cut off the conymunicat 
tion between that part of the river above, and that 
. below the city, and to fecure it at the fame time 
from ‘an attack by water. This undertaking was 
oppofed as foon as begun. An American frigate, of 
thirty-fix guns, affifted by another of {maller force, 
and fome other armed veffels, attacked thé batte- 
ries immediately on percciving the people at work 
upon them. The firing lafted fome hours; but 
upon the tide of ebb, the largeft frigate grounded, 
and could not be removed. Some pieces of canton 
being immediately levelled at her, fhe could not 
ftand the fire; her colouts were ftruck, and fhe 
furrendered. The other veffels fheered off. j 
But though Philadelphia was taken, the accefs 
to it by fea was yet impracticable ; a variety of 
works had been conftructed at a great expence, and 
with equal induftry and labour, to render all at- 
tempts to come up the Delaware fruitlefs. Facing 
the point of land where the Schuylkill flows into 
that river, lies anifland formed by an accumulation 
of mud and fand, and thence called Mud Ifland: 
Here very ftrong batteries were erected. On the 
Jerfey fhore, lying oppofite to this, at a place called 
Redbank, a fort was built, well furnithed with 
heavy cannon. Along the channel between thofe 
batteries, ponderous machines were funk, contriv- 
ed aftet the manner of chevaux de frize, from 
which they received that denomination. They were 
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tions, and headed ~cith points of iron, frongly 
fixed, to pierce any fhip that fhould {trike on them. 
The above batteries croffed, and fully commanded 
that part of the river where thete machines were 
depofited ; and they were funk fo deep, as not to 
be weighed without immente trouble and difficulty ; 
but this was a work that could not be undertaken 
without filencing thofe batteries, and being in pof- 
feffion of both fides of the river. 

At Billing’s Point, fome miles lower on the Jer- 
fey fhore, feveral more of thefe chevaux de frize 
were funk jn the channel of the river, and protected 
by redoubts that mounged very heavy artiery. On 
the river itfelf were galiies well provided with can- 
non, and two floating batterics, with a number of 
armed veffels, and feveral fire fhips. All thefe im- 
pediments were to be overcome before accefs could 
be had to Philadelphia. 

On the defeat of the Provincial army at Brandy- 
wine Creek, and the confequent march of the Royal 
army to Philadelphia, Lord Howe prepared to fail 
round to the Delaware, to fupport thofe operatiotis 
in which the affiftance of the fleet would indifpen- 
fably be neceffary. After entering the Delaware, 
‘as it was not pofhble to proceed up to Philadelphia, 
the fleet came to an anchor off the town of New- 
caftle, on the Pennfylvania fhore. 

As the navigation of the river was extremely an- 
noyed by the batteries at Billing’s Point, Sir Wil- 
hiam_ Howe detached a body of troops, under Colo- 
nel Sterling, to diflodge the cnemy trom that fort : 
on perceiving the Colonel’s party croffing the river 
from Chefter, on the Pennfvlvania fide, the garri- 
fon immediately fpiked all their guns, fet fire to 
the buildings in the fort, and abandoned it without 
waiting to be attacked, or endeavouring to prevent 
the Colonel’s landing. After the detachment had 
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that commanded the river, Captain’Hammond of 
the Roebuck, a very brave and active officer, pro- 
ceeded to execute the difficult bufinefs with whick 
he had been intrufted by the Admiral. This was to 
cut awav, and weigh up thofe ponderous machines 
that lay at the bottom of the river. He was vigo- 
roufly oppofed by the floating batteries, and naval 
forceof the enemy that was ftationed on the river to 
guard them ; but with great courage, perfeverance, 
and labour, he overcame their refiftance, and fuce 
ceeded in opening a paffage for the fhipping 
through this part of the Delaware. ; 

In the mean time the Britifh army lay encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. Its -princi- 
pal quarters were at Germantown, an extended 
place, confifting of a ftreet two miles long: The 
enemy was pofted at Skippach Creek, fixteeri miles 
diftant. As they had lately been reinforced with” 
fome chofen troops, General Wafhington hearing 
that the Royal army had detached feveral parties on 
various neceffary fervices, and that another part of 
it lay at Philadelphia, determined to attempt the 
furprizing of that which was at German Towns 

On the third of October, towards the evening, 
he left his camp at Skippach Creek, and marched in 
great filence, under the cover of night, hoping to 
reach the Britifh camp undifcovered. At three in 
the morning he was clofe upon it, and immediately 
made the requifite difpofitions for an attack ; but 
fortunatcly the patroles difcovered his approach, and 
the troops were called to arms. Thofe whom he. 
firft attacked, being at the furthermoft end of Ger- 
inan Town, and remote from the main body, were, 
after a brave refiftance, overpowered by numbers, 
and obliged to fall back into the town, whither they 
clofely followed. 
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the Britifh troops to make the greateft efforts to re~ 
fit him. “Colonel Mufgrave, at the head of the 
fortieth regiment, had ftood his ground till he was 
almoft furrounded. Seeing no other way of refift- 
ing the impetuofity and ftrength of the enemy, he, 
took poffeffion of a large and ftrong ftone-houfe, 
that lay full in their front, with fix companies of 
that regiment. From thence he kept up an incef- 
fant fire, and effe€tually checked the ardour with, 
which they had hitherto proceeded. s 

It was-necoflary to diflodge the Colonel, in order, 
to effect the purpofe they propofed, which was to 
feparate the two wings of the Royal army, that 
were divided from each other by this, andthe other 
houfes of Germantown. They brought up a whole 
brigade, with artillery, and affailed it on every 
fide with the utmoft fury, but without being able 
to difpoffefs him. 

Inthe mean time, General Grey came up to his 
affiftance, with a great, part of the left wing, and 
was feconded by General Agnew, with another con~ 
fiderable body. A part of the right wing advanced 
upon the enemy on the other fide. The engage- 
metit was maintained during fome time with equak 
obftinacy ; but the enemy was at length broken, 
driven out of the town, and purfucd with great 
flaughter, : ‘ 

After gaining this advantage, General Grey mo- 
ved with all poffible fpeed to the fupport of the re- 
mainder of the Britifh right wing, which was en- 
gaged in a hot difpute with the encmy’s left. But 
this acceffion of ftrength compelled them inftantly 
to give way, and completed the total rout of the 
Provincial army. It now quitted the field on all 
fides; but though the purfwit was continued fome 
miles, as the country was interfected with woeds 
and anclofures. they made their advantages of them. 
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The Americans attributed the lofs of the day to 
the hazinefs of the weather. It was fe thick, that 
they could not difcover the fituation nor mevements 
of the Britifh army, nor yet thofe of their own.— 
_ This prevented them from atting in concert; -it 
‘even occafioned them to fire upon each other throught 
miftake, in the heat of a¢tion; and was, in fhorty 
according to their reprefentation, the real caufe of 
the Britifh army’s having time to recover from their 
firit furprife, and to put themfelves in a pofture of 
defence. 

The Britith army Joft in this battle, in wounded 
and prifoners, about four hundred and thirty men ; 
no more than feventy were killed : a fmaltlofsin num- 
ber, but it confifted, among others, of fome very 
brave and excellent officers ; among thefe, General 
Agnew, and Colonel Bird were particularly regret- 
ted. Of the Americans three hundred were flain, fix 
hundred wounded, and upwards of four hundred 

_ made prifoners, among whom were fifty-four officers. 

After the aétion at Germantown, General Wafh- 
ington returned to his encampment at Skippach 
Creek, where he continued to watch the motions of 
the Britifh army, which had removed from Ger-- 
mantown to Philadelphia, in order to execute thofe 
operations which were neceflary to enable it to 
winter in that city. 7 

The reduétion of Mud Hland, and the other for- 
tified places on the river, were the principal objects 
in view, together with the clearing it of thofe im- 
pediments that obftructed its navigation. A ftrong 
battery was erected for this purpofe an the weftern 
point of land neareft to Mud Ifland, and a large 
body of Heffians were detached acrofs the Tiver, to 
attack the fort of Red Bank, on the Jerfey fhore. 

This detachment was commanded by Colonel 
Donop, one of the beft officers in the Feffian army, 
and whe had rendered fome fignal and important 
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fervices jn this war. He was to be fupported in 
this entciprife by fome fhips of force, and the ar- 
tangements for it were formed with great judgment. 
He made an intrepid affault on the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, and carried their principal outwork; 


but. their interior defences were fo ftrong, that they ' 
could not be forced. The Heffians were obliged . 


to retire, with the lofs of their Colonel, who was 
mortally wounded, with feveral other brave officers. 
In advancing to the attack, and in their retreat, 
they were feverely galled by the enemy’s gallies and 
floating-batteries ; to which, as they were obliged in 
their march to-keep along the fhore, they could not 
avoidgbeing entirely expofed. Thus the attack by 
jand totally failed.“ ~ 

The attack made by the fhips was equally judi- 
cious and fpirited : having made their way through 
the channel, which Captain Hammond had exerted 
fo much refolution and induftry in rendering prac- 
ticable, they took their ftation in fuch a manner, 
as to affail the works and batterics towards the De- 
laware, while the troops affaulted the defences on 
Shore. But the obftructions contrived by the ene- 
Jny, had interrupted and altered the courfe of the 
river, and wrought fuch changes in its ufual depth, 
that the fhips could not compais a favourable fitu- 


ation for the direction of their fire. To thoie caufes : 


it was owing, that the Augufta, a fhip of the line, 
and’the Merlin, in working upto come clofe inta 
action, were both grounded, and could not be got 
afloat, 

The enemy perceiving the fituation of thefe vef- 
fels, directed the whole fire of their gallies, float- 
ing batteries, and works on fhoye, and fent four 
fire-thips down the ftream againft them: but 
‘thouglr the #kill and courage pf the feamen and of- 
ficers rendered them ineffectual, the Augufta took 
fire during the engagement, and was burnt. towe- 
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ther with the Merlin; and the other fhtps were ob- 
liged to withdraw, in order to efcape the confla- 
gration. 

Notwithftanding this unfuccefsful attempt, the 
. Actermination fill continued to furmount thefe va- 
rious obitacles, both from the fpirit of the com- 
manders, and the abfolute neceffity of overcoming’ 
them. New meafures were taken, and frefh prepa- 
rations were made for this purpofe. The enemy, 
who faw with what difficulties the accomplifhment 
of this object would be artended, neglected nothing 
to increafe them, and co throw additional obftructions 
in its way. 

The people belonging to the fleet were of particu- 
lar fervice upon this occafion, Through a fimall 
and difficult channel on the weft fide of the river, 
they conveyed a number of heavy pieces of artillery 
to a little ifland within gun-fhot ot Mud Ifland, and 
erected batteries that greatly annoyed it. On the 
fitteenth of November, it was attacked by the Ifis 
of fifty, and the Somerfet of fixty guns, and by 
other veffels mounting heavy cannon. Thefe fe- 
condcd fo effectually the batteries on the above- 
mentioned ifland, that after defending themfelves 
vigoroufly during the whole day, the garrifon of 
Mud Hand, perceiving that preparations were ma- 
king to give a general affault to their. works on the 
next day, abandoned them in the night. 

As the works at Red Bank were yet unreduced, 
Lord Cornwallis croifed the Delaware, and advan- 
ced at the head of a confiderable body to attack it ; 
but the garrifon withdrew at his approach, and the 
place was demolithed. 

"Fhe works and forts on all parts of the river being 
thus reduced, a number of the cnemy’s fhipping, 
on feeing themfelves deprived of this protection, 
took the opportunity of the firft dark night, to pafs 
the batteries ereéted at Philadelphia unobierved, 
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and to move farther up the Delaware for their fecu 
rity. In order to prevent the remainder from 
efcaping in the fame manner the frigate that had 
been taken from them was manned, and fent, with, 
fome other armed veflels, to intercept them.— 
They were fo effe€tually cut off from the retreat 
they had propofed, that to prevent their veffels 
from being captured, they fet them on fire, and 
abandoned them. They were all burnt, to the 
number of feventeen, among which were two con- 
fiderable floating batteries, 

The news that Philadelphia was in the poffeffion 
of the Royal army, had, in the mean time, {pread 
an univerfal alarm hout the continent. - The 
Northern Colonies, which were moft remote from 
danger, and had lately met with fome fignal fuc- 
cefies, refolved upon this occafion, to uie their ut- 
moft efforts to enable General Wafhington to ftand 
his ground till the expiration of winter; when they 
doubted not of being able to collect fuch a force as 
would render Philadelphia untenable by the Britith 
forces. They now fent him a reinforcement of 
four thoufand of their beft men. By their arrival, 
he found himfelf fo ftrengthened, that he advanced 
within fourteen miles of Philadelphia, and fixed 
himfelf in a ftrong encampment near a tra¢t of land 
called White Marth. 

This motion of the American General, gave 
hope to Sir William Howe that he was not difincli- 
ned to make another attempt, fimilar to that of 
Germantown, in which cafe a general engagement 
might enfue,'which was an object of conftant feeking 
to the Britifh army, as well as to their commander. 

In order to afford General Wathington fuch an 

- opportunity, if he fought one, and to be at hand 
to improve any that affered to attack him, Sir Wil- 
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fite to the Provincial troops. He varied his pofition 
feveral times, to draw them, if poffible, from that 
which they had taken; but they remained immove- 
able, contenting themfelves with frequent fkir- 
mifhes, in which they were conftantly warfted.— 
Upon thefe occafions, their defeated partics were 
always purfued clofe up to their lines, with an in- 
tent to provoke them to come forth. But finding 
their determjnation was to actentirely on the defen- 
five, after reconnoitring every part of the ground 
they occupied, and difcovering it to. be every where 
inacceffible, he refolved to return to Philadelphia, 
in order to refrefh his troops. They had fuffered 
great incommodities, during their fhort excurfion, 
from the feverity of the weather ; having from their 
eagernefs and hopes of coming to immediate action 
with the Provincials, left Philadelphia without 
their tents, or any other preparation for encamp- 
ment. 

His march back to Philadelphia was performed 
in the afternoon of the eighth of December, Icifure- 
ly, and in prefence of the enemy, who, contrary to 
his withes, gave him however no molcftation. The 
difappointment was very grievous to the Britifh 

’ troops; as the winter was approaching, they were 
carneftly defirous to clote the campaign, if not with 
a decifive, at leaft with fome confpicuous action, 
that fhould leave the enemy difcouraged, and weaken 
his endeavours and exertions to harafs and diftrefs 
them, during the inclement feafon they were about 
to experience. 

The laft operation of the Britifh army was to pro- 
cure forage for the winter. A large detachment 
was fent out for that purpofe, which was fuccefs- 
fully accomplifhed. After this, nothing remain- 
ed but to provide for the fafe and comfortable wea- 
thering out of the winter, by ditpofing of the troops 
ty fach a manner as to cvard acaintt the furprifes 
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to which they were liable in fuch an open place as 
Philadelphia: it was done accordingly with all pro- 
per diligence and care. 

General Wafhington, on the other hand, remo- 
ved his camp from White Marth, toa place called 
Valley Forge, on the borders of the Schuylkill, 
about fifteen miles from Philadelphia. It was a po- 
fition full of ftrength and fecurity, from whence he 
could obferve every motion of the Britith army, and 
reecive the fpeedicf information of all that was 
tranfacting at Philadelphia. 

Propofing to pais the winter in this encampment, 
huts were ereéted, “in order to enable the Provin- 
cial army the better-to encounter the rigour of that 
feafon. Nothing thowed the warmth and firmnefs 
of their attachmenc, both to their General, and to 
the caute for which they were contending, than 
their willingnefs to fabmit to the various hardthips, 
as well as inconveniencies of fo uncomfortable a 
fituation : it difplayed a refolution and perfeverance, 
which were convincing proofs to all reflecting peo- 
ple, that the war, however fatally it might terminate 
for them, would be of long duration, were Britain de- 
termined ta profeeyte it until America was entirely 
reduced. The refources of a people who could 
bear trials and fufferings with fo much patience and 
readinefs, were, at all events confiderable, and nor 
eafily exhaufted, 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


EE Operations on the Lakes, and in the Nortbers 
. Parts of America. 


§777- 


Ww HILE thefe tranfactiens were taking ue 
in the middle Colonies, events of a much 
more important and decifive nature happened in the’ 
Northern Provinces of America. 

The Britifh miniftry had long projeéted an ex- 
tenfive line of military operations in this quarter. 
It was an object from which the moft fanguine hopes 
had been conceived, and no doubt was entertained 
that to fucceed here, would enfure fuccefs in “every. 
other part of America. 

The four Provinces of New England were confi- 
dered as the foul and fupport of the prefent confe-. 
deracy of America againft Britain.’ Could an im- 
preffion be made upon them, it feemed evident that 
every other Colony would be almoft equally affeéted. 

In this conviétion, a refolution had been taken_. 
to employ the fummer of the prefent year in making ~ 
a vigorous and {pirited campaign upon the Lakes, 
and in the adjoining Provinces. The reduction of © 
the firft, would open an entrance into the laft; they 
were the natural barriers of the Northern Colonies, 
and if they could be forced, the ‘others, it was pre- 
fumed, would not be able to defend themfelves, 
after having failed in the defence of fuch a flrong 
outwork, 

It was. refolved, thereat: to leave nothing un- 
done that could contribute tothe fuccefs of the ex-. 
pedition that was intended. A fufficient number of 
reoular and veteran troeps was provided, excellent- 
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ly officered, furnifhed with a numerous artillery, 
and abundantly fupplied with all manner of necef- 
faries. Befidcs the troops that’came from Europe, 
it was expected that in Canada, fram whence this 
expedition was to take its departuré,. a‘confiderable 
affiftance would be found from the great number of 
fighting men it was able to afford, who though not 
regularly difciplined, were well acquainted with the 
ute of arms, and would be of effential fervice, from 
their knowledge of the country, .and, manner of 
warring. an leer Aree eres 

To thefe forces was to be added a large propor- 
tion of the native Indians. Governor Carlton was 
accordingly directed to cxert his influence among 
them for this purpofe. “ Such was his addrefs and 
zeal in forwarding this, as he had done every other 
meafure conducive to the bufinefs in agitation, that, 
what from the refpeét and attachment they profef- 
fed for him, and what from their natural propen~ 
fity to war and plunder, their. warriors repaired to 
him in multitudes. ; wT: 

The Britith troops appointed to this expedition” 


. amounted to four thoufand, the Germans to three 


: thoufand:. the Province of Quebec, exclufive of 


its militia, fupplied large parties of men for the. 
works that were carrying on at feveral places, and’ 
for the tranfporting of ttores, provifions, and bag-' ° 
gage acrofs the rivers, and through the many diffi-? 
cult paffes in that country. : : : 
The command of this expedition’ was given to 
General Burgoyne, an officer of. unqueftionable abi-! 
lity, and whofe attive difpofition, and ardour for’ 
military fame, diftinguifhed him in a particular! 


‘manner, 


The officers emptoyed under him’ were men of | 
great bravery and experience :—The principal were, ? 
General Philips, of the artillery, who had acquired { 
great reputation in Germany during the late wars 
Se os Generals 
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Generals Frazer, Powell, and Hamilton, all exccl- 
lent officers; the German Generals Reidefel_ and 
Speecht, were both perfons of great ‘profeffional 
merit. 

The foldiers compofing the army under them, 
were well difciplined men; they came frefh and 
vigorous from their winter quarters, where all pof- 
fible care had been taken for the prefervation of 
their health, and to prepare them by continual ex~ 
ercife for the bufinefs they were going upon. 

In aid to the principal expedition, another was 
peieiel on the Mohawk river, under Colonel St. 

weger, who was to be affifted by Sir John Johnfon, 
fon to the famous Sir William Johnfon, who had fo 
greatly diftinguithed himfelf in America daring the 
laft war. ; f 

The firft general encampment of the army was 
on the weftern fide of Lake Champlain. Here ade». 
June 21, putation of the Indians in alliance with Bri- 

1777+ tain, was met by General Burgoyne, who 
treated them with a great war-feaft, accotding to 
the ceremonial eftablifhed among thofe nations. 

He made a fpecch to them on that occafion full 
of that ftrength and animation which peculiarly 
charaéterifed his manner of fpeaking. He exhorted 
them to behave with courage and fidelity to their 
friends, and to avoid ail barbarity towards their 
cnemies. He entreated them to be particularly 
careful in diftinguifhing between the adherents and 
the foes to the Britifh nation. He carneftly requeft- 
ed that they would put none to death but fuch as 
aétually oppofed them with arms in their hands, 
and to fpare old men, women, children, and pri- 
foners ; to fcalp only fuch as they had killed in ac- 
tion, and to treat compafficnately the wounded and 
dying. He promifed them a due reward for every 
orifoner they brought in, but affured them he 
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Injunctions of this kind were unufual, and not 
very acceptable.to the ferocious difpofitions of thefe 
uncivilized multitudes. Thev were not, however, 
without effect; and though they did not entirely 
prevent, they proved a great reftraint to the perpe- 
tration of their cuftomary barbarities. 

After addreffing the Indians in this manner, 2 
declaration was publifked, in order to admonith 
and terrify the Americans, and to induce them to 
lay down their arms, and to return to the obedience 
of the Britifh government, from the profpect of the 
miferies and horrors they would experience on the 
part of the Indians, now engaged on the fide of Bris 
tain, and whofe ravages and cruelty it would not be pofs 
fible to controul. He difplayed to them the ftrength 
of that power which was to be employed again{t 
Aimcrica by fea and land, warning thcm to ceafe 
a refiftance that expofed them to fo many calamities, 
and that would probably terminate in the ruin of 
their country. He promifed to encourage and em- 
ploy all thofe who fhould affift in bringing their 
countrymen back to their duty, and in re-eftablith- 
ing the authority of the Britifa government. Affu- 
rances of protection were given, upon the perform- 
ance of certain conditions, to thofe who demeaned 
themfelves peaceably, and did not forfake their habi- 
tations: threatening, at the fame time, fevcre treat- 
ment to fuch as committed hoftilities, or abetted 
them againft the armies or adherents of Britain. 

After eftablithing magazines, and fettling an hof 
picalat Crown Point, the campaign opened by the 
lege of Ticonderoga. The Americans had taken 
great pains tg fortity this poft, already very ftrong 
by nature. On the cattern fhore facing Ticonde- 
roga, whieh lies on the weft, they had erected a 
ftrong fortification on the fummit of a hill, which 
thev named Fort Independence: the fides and bot- 
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furnifhed with cannon. The communication be- 
tween this poft and the fort at Ticonderoga, was 
maintained by a bridge conftructed over the gut 
where the fort ftands, and through which the water 
from Lake George flows into Lake Champlain. It 
was upheld by twenty-two piers of vaft dimenfions, 
funk into the water at equal diftances: to thefe, 
floats were faftened, fifty foot long, and twelve 
wide; and the whole was hell together by chains 
and rivets of immenfe fize: the fide of the bridge 
towards Lake Champlain, was protected by a boom 
confifting of large pieces of timber, joined together 
with iron bolts and chains of prodigious thicknefs. 
Both the bridge and boom were juftly confidered as 
a work of equal induftry and labour. 

Ina imail bay to the fouthward of this bridge, 
there is a point of land, on which a mountain 
ftands, called Sugar-hill. From this mountain the 
fort of Ticonderoga is overlooked, and effectually - 
commanded. From this motive it was propofed to 
fortify this hill, as aneceffary fecurity to the fort ; 
but the extent of the works they had already erected, 
induced the Americans to drop the defign, having 
hardly force fufficient to than them properly. The 
ruggednefs of the ground on its fummit and fides, 
and the difficulty of its accefs, would, it was ima- 
gined, prevent it from being of any ufe to an 
enemy. 

The garrifon of Ticonderoga confifted of about 
fix thoufand men, commanded by General Sinclair. 
it was formed partly of continental regulars, and 
partly of militia. 

The Britifh army was in two divifions, one upon 
each fide of Lake Champlain. This was occupied 
by the fhipping, which, from the deftrnction of 
the naval force of the Americans in the. Preceding 


year, was now in full poffeffien of that Lake. 
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On the fecond of July, the Britith right wing 
that marched on the weft of the. Lake, appeared in 
fight of the fort On its approach, the garrifon, 
contrary to expectation, fet fire to all their out 
works and buildings, and abandoned them without 
making the leaft refiftance. 

The diligence of the Britith army was fuch, that 
by the fifth of July, ithad eftablithed every poft ne-. 
ceflary to inveft the fort completely, and to cut off 
its communication on every fide. 

The negle and imprudence of the garrifon, in 
Rot fecuridg. Bugar-hill, was now manifeft. Not- 
‘withflahding its fteepnefs, a road was made up to 
ts very fummit, which was levelled for the con- 
ftruction of a battery. 

On fight of thefe preparations, a council was 
held by the American commanders ; in which it was 
_¥eprefented, that their whole cffeétive force was not 
fufficientt to man one half of the works; and that as 
it was not poffible for it to remain upon continual 
duty, no effectual defence could be made; that as 
the place would be completely furrounded in twen- 

- ty-four hours, it ought immediately to be aban- 
doned, in order to fave tHe troops. This reprefen- 
tion being admitted by the council, the fort was 
evacuated that very night. The baggage, and what 
artillery and ftores covld be carried off, were fent 
away by water to Skencfborough, a place to the 
fouth of Lake George ; while the troops took the 
road to it by land. 

As foon as morning difcovered their flight, they 
July 6, were immediately purfued. General Bur- 
- 1777+ goyne followed them by water, after de-~ 
ftroying the boom and bridge, which the Americans 
had conftructed to prevent the paflage of any thip- 
ping from Lake Champlain to Lake George. It had 
cot them, befides a prodigious expence, near a 
setae eit beter rckily a 1a traci we Wena i eon De ke 
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demolithed by the feamen belonging tothe Britith 
{quadron, that the paflage was completely cleared 
before nitie in the motuing for the largeft frigates: 
The purfuit-was continved with fuch expedition, 
that before three in the afternoon, the van of 
the fquadron came up with the gallies that guard 
ed the boats with the baggage. Two of them 
were taken, and three blown up. Hereupon the 
enemy fet fire to their boats, and then to the works 
and other conftructions at Skenefborough Falls, 
where they landed ; after which they retired to the. 
woods, 

This was a total and decifive defeat : they loft all 
their baggage, ammunition, ftores, and provifions. 
The boats that contained them, were all confumed, 
to the number of two hundred. The artillery taken 
from them, was no lefs than one hundred and thirty 
pieces. ; 

The main body that had fet out by fand for 
Skenefborough, was clofely purfued by General 

July ;, Frazer. He overtook it on the fecond 

1777. day of its march, at five in the morning. 
Expecting to be attacked, the cnemy had taken 2 
firong poft. ‘The Provineials were commanded by 
Colonel Franeis, one of the beft officers in their fer« 
vice. He had chofen his ground fo judicioufly, 
that notwithftanding the great conduct and intrepi- 
dity with which he was attacked by Genera! Frazer, 
he maintained his poft with fuccefs, till General 
Reidefel arrived at the head of a large body of Ger- 
mans. Until the coming up of this reinforcement, 
the fuperiority of number was fo large on the fide of 
the Americans, that they had almoft overpowered 
General Frazer; but they now could ftand their 
ground no longer. Their commander being flain, 
whofe courage and fteadinefs had enabled them to 
make fo ftrong and refolute a defence, they were-en- 
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Befides Colonel Francis, many other officers were 
killed, and above two hundred foldiers: as many 
were made prifoners, with feventeen officers, in- 
cluding a Colonel. Their wounded were more than 
fix hundred, many of whom flying to the woods, 
perifhed there for want of neceffaries, and through 
inability to quit them in their helplefs condition. 
The lofs of the Royal army on this occafion was not 
confiderable ; only one officer of note was killed, 
Major Grant, a very brave and deferving man in 
his profeffion. 

General Sinclair, with the van of the American 
army, was now at Caftletown, about fix miles dif- 
tant fram the place of the engagement. Upon in- 
telligence of Colonel Francis being flain, and his 
party defeated, together with the ditafter at Skenef- 
borough Falls, apprehending that he fhould be in- 
tercepted, if he proceeded towards fort Anne, he 
thought it fafeft to repair to the woods, that lie im 
the intermediate {pace between that tort and the con- 
tiguous parts of New England. 

After taking pofleffion of Skenefborough, Gene- 
ral Burgoyne detached Colonel Hill, with the ninth 
regiment, towards fort Anne, in order to waylay 
fuch of the enemy as were retreating to that place. 
On his march thither, he fell in with a body of the 
eneiny, near fix times as numerous as his own. They 
attacked him with great fury, and cndeavoured to 
furround him: this obliged him to withdraw to a 
more advantageous fituation, in order to prevent 
them frem exccuting their defign. He changed his. 
ground accordingly, with fo much judgment, and 
with tuch <xsctnefs of difcipline, and coolnels 
of valour, that after an atiack that lafted three 
hours, and was iupported with great vigour, the ene-. 
my was obliged to retire with fo much Jofs, that 
defpairing, after fo fevere a repulfe, to be able to 

: make 
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tnake any ftand at fort Anne, they fet icon fire, and 
withdrew to fort Edward on the river Hudfon. 

In all thefe different engagements, though fome 
of them were very warm, and the conflict fpiritedly 
maintained by the enemy, yet the lofs in killed and 
wounded did not exceed two hundred meti, on the 
fide of the Royal army. 

Thefe fuccefles had a prodigious effect on the 
minds of thofe who obtained them. . They made no 
doubt of carrying them to the utmoft extent of their 
wifhes and intents. On the other hand it highly 
alarmed the Americans, and rendered them ex» 
tremely anxious what meafures to take in order to 
(top the progrefs of the victorious army, which now 
threatened to overrun all the northern Colonies. 

In the midft of this good fortune, it was no {mall 
mortification to General Burgoyne, that he could 
not improve it with that diligence which was requi- 
fite to make it complete. He was now under the 
neceflity of tarrying at Skenefborough, till the ar- 
rival of the tents, tield equipage, and provifions. 

That no time, however, might be loft, indefa- 
tigable labour was exerted in clearing paflages, and 
making roads through the country about fort Anne, 
in order to proceed againft the enemy. The fame 
diligence was ufed in removing the fallen trees and 
the ftones funk in the water, with the many other 
obftacles thrown by the enemy along the extent of 
Wood Creek, the ftream that flows trom fort Anne 
to Lake George. ‘This was a tedious, but necef- 
fary work, as it was through this channel the ftores, 
artillery, and all the heavy incumbrances were to 
be conveyed. ‘The fame fatigue was undergond 
in bringing the gun, and the provifion boats 
over land, from the various lakes, crecks, and rj- 
vers, into others. The toil was aftonithing; but 


the fpirit that accompanied it was not lefs. 
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While General Burgoyne was accelerating the 
preparations requifite to purfue his expedition, the 
American General, Schuyler, was at fort Edward, 
employed in collecting the militia from all the ad- 
jacent parts, in order to compofe a force fufficient 
to make a ftand at this place. Hither the broken 
remains of the defeated army, repaired with their 
General, after taking a week’s circuit through the 
woods, in order to avoid the Britifh detachments 
that were exploring the country. They had fuffered 
great diftrefs from want of provifions, and neceffa- 
ries to fhelter them from the continual’ rains that 
fell during their march. 

The country between Skenefborough and fort 
‘Edward, was fo interfperfed with woods, creeks, and 
thoraffes, and the natural difficulties had been fo in- 
duftrioufly augmented by every impediment which 
the enemy could contrive, that it was with the ut- 
moft pains and fatigue, the Royal army was able to 
work a paflage through it. Immoenfe trees felled 
for that purpofe, intcriected all the roads and paths, 
and the watry grounds and marthes were fo thickly 
fptead, that it was neceflary to conftruét no lefs than 
forty bridges to crofs them, One of thefe bridges 
extended near two miles. 

General Burgoyne’s march through this wilder- 

nefs, met with very little impediment from the 
American troops. They attacked his people while 
at work to remove the obftruétions they had conti- 
nually to encounter; but as they were no more than 
firag ggling detachments, they could make no imprel- 
fion, and were cafily repulfed. 

It was not, however, till the end of July, that 
he reached fort Edward. The diftance from this 
place, to that where he begun fo laborious a march, 
was {mall; but the obftacles were fuch, that it was 
an object of aftonifhment, how he could arrive thi- 
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Another route might have been taken, Jefs fub- 
Jje&t to fo many difficulties. He might have return- 
ed to Ticonderoga, and proceeded by Lake George 
to the fort of that name, fituated at its head. From 
thence the road to fort Edward, is broad and ftm 
enough to admit of wheel carriages. But as the 
greatnefs of the difficulties did not appear at firft, 
and the return to Ticonderoga might have been con- 
itrued as a retreat, the apprehenfion of cooling the 
ardour of his own people by fuch a movement, on the 
one hand, and of reviving the fpirits of the Ame- 
ricans on the other, made it feem more eligible to 
furmount the hardfhips that prefented themfelves in 
this arduous undertaking, than to fuffer the enemy 
to fay, that he had fhrunk from it out of dread of 
the oppolition he expected on their part. 

To this it was added, that the refiftance which 
would probably have been made at fort George, 
might have occafioned no lefs delay, than the meas 
fure which was adopted ; but that when the garri- 
fon of that place perceived its retreat muft be wholly 
cut off ky the Royal army’s prefent line of march, 
it would not dare to remain in that poft. They 
xbandoned it accordingly, after burning the veffels 
they had on the Lake, and retired to fort Edward; 
the garrifon of which followed their example, and 
witkdrew to Saratoga, as foon as they were apprized 
ef the Britifh army’s approach. 

Thus, after ftruggling with an immenfe variety 
of toil and obftructions, General Burgoyne found 
himfelf at laft on the banks of Hudfon’s. river, fo 
long the object of his earneft withes. He was now 
in poffeftion of all the country between fort Edward 
and the city of Quebec. His communication was 
open and free from all interruption, with the pofts 
he had fettled along that vaft extent. A large quan- 
tity of flores and provifions was already arrived at 
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employed in conveying them from that place, to- 
gether with the artillery, the boats, and other heavy 
incumbrances that were neceflary for their further 
progreis. 

Notwithftanding the general canfternation that 
was now {pread throughout New England, the peo- 
ple did not exprefs the leaft inclination to offer terms 
of fubmiffion to the conqueror. Inthe midft of the 
terrors and anxiety which the advancing of fo for- 
midable an army occafioned, their attention was 
wholly occupied with the methods of making an 
effectual refiftance. 

The Provincial affemblies behaved on this o¢ca- 
fion with a firmne({s and prefence of mind, which loft 
fight of none of the refources that were left them ; 
they were ftill many. The extenfive traéts that lay 
between thein and the Britith army, afforded innu- 
merable firuations to setard its motions, and the 
hardthips with which it had already been ,obliged 
to contend, and at fuch pains to furmount, were 

‘an aimple earneft of the difficulty it would {till 
find in penetrating further. The lapfe of time 
taken up in this manner, would allow them full lei- 
fure to put themfelves inf readinefs to mect the 
enemy upon advantageous terms, when he could no 
longer be avoided. 

In purtuance of this, the militia was raifed every 
where, and drafts made out of it to join the forces 
at Saratoga. The readinefs and number of thofe 
who turned out as volunteers upon this occafion, 
was remarkable, and was confidered as an omen of 
the moft aufpicious nature, as it fhewed they by no 
means difpaired of the caufe; and that in cafe of 
neceffity, fupplies of men would not be wanting, 
By thefe means their troops at Saratoga began to re- 
cover from the apprehenfions with which the fuc- 
ceiles of the Britith army had ftruck them, and to 
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In order to give them further encouragement, 
they placed an officer at their head, in whom the 
American troops, from his tried couragaand capa- 
city, juftly placed the higheft confidence. This 
was General Arnold. He repaired to Saratoga with 
a good train of artillery, and took the command 
greatly to their fatisfaction. 

Intelligence was brought to him upon his arrival, 
that Colonel St. Leger, who had been detached 
upon a feparate expedition to the Mohawk river, 
had made an alarming progrefs there, and if not 
checked, would become a dangerous neighbour, as 
he would be foon at hand to co-operate with, as well 
as to reccive affiftance from Gencral Burgoyne. 

To obviate this danger, General Arnold re- 
moved from Saratoga to Still-water, a place lying 
midway between Saratoga and the junétion of the 
Mohawk river with that of Hudfon. 

In the mean time, the apprehenfions of thofe who 
had been averfe to the employing of the Indians in 
the Britifh army, began to be juftified. Notwith- 
ftanding the care and precautions taken by General 
Burgoyne to prevent the effeéts of their barbarous 
difpofition, they were fometimes carried to an excefs, 
that fhocked his humanity the more, as it was to- 
tally out of his power to controul them in the de- 
gree that he had hoped and propofed. The out- 
rages they committed, were fuch as proved highly 
detrimental to the Royal caufe, They fpared nei- 
ther friend nor foe, and exercifed their ulual cruel- 
ties with very little attention to the threats that were 
held out in order to reftrain and deter them. 

Several inftances of this nature happened about 
that time, which contributed powerfully to alienate 
the minds of many from the caufe in which they 
ferved. One was recorded in particular, that 
equally ftruck both parties with horror. A young 
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alift, being on her way to the Britith army, where fhe 
was to have been married to an officer, unhappily 
fell into the hands of the Indians, who, without re- 
garding her youth and beauty, murdered her with 
Many circumftances of barbarity, 

Scenes of thjs nature ferved to render the Royal 
party extremely odious, However the Americans 
might be con{cious that-they were as offenfive, and 
as much abhorred by their enemies, as by them- 
felves, ftill they could not forgive them the accept- 
ing of fuch auxiliaries, as muft neceffarily difgrace 
the beft caufe, < 

The refentment occafioned by the condué of the 
Indians, and no lefs the dread of being expofed to 
their fury, helped confiderably to bring recruits 
from every quarter to the American army. It was 
confidered as the only place of refuge and fecurity 
at prefent. The inhabitants of the tracts contiguous 
to the Britifh army, took up arms almoft univer. 
fally, The Prefervation of their families was now 
become an object of immediate concern, As the 
country was populous, they flocked in multitudes 
to Genera] Arnold’s camp ; and he foon found him- 
felf at the head of: an army, which, though com- 
pofed of militia, and undifCiplined men, was ani- 
mated with that {pirit of indignation and revenge, 
which fo often fupplies all military deficiencies, 

The Provincial Affemblies were not deceived in 
their expectation of thofe obftacles which would 
continue to pppofe the Britifh arms. The troops 
encamped along the Hudfon, under General Bur- 
Boyne, were now undergoing hardthips and fatigues 

‘Without any Profpect of alleviation, Fram the end 
of July, to the middle of Auguft, their whole time 
was taken up in forwarding the boats, provifions, 

_ and Many other neceffaries, both for fubfiftence 

and warlike Operations, from fort George to their - 

eainp on Efudion’s river, ‘The difan-e oo 
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great, being no more than twenty miles; but the 
Jabour was exceflive, and very difcouraging’ from 
the little effect it produced: the roads in many 
places lay through vatt fteeps, and in others had 
been damaged or deftroyed. A very fmall propor- 
tion of the horfes was coine, that were to have been 
furnifhed in Canada : they were unavoidably re- 
tarded by the length and perpetual difficulties of a 
journey, that was co be taken through fuch an un- 
ceafing and perplexing viciffitude of mountains, fo- 
refts, lakes, fwamps, and rivers, feattered along 
a country, in many parts uncultivated and wild. 
No more than about one hundred oxen had been 
procured, of which it was neceffary to employ tea 
and fometimes twelve, to draw a fingle batteau, fo 
heavy and decp the roads were become, threugh 
the exceffive wetnefs of the featon. In fifteen days 
of the hardeft labour, no more than ten boats were 
got afloat in Hudion’s river, and there was only. 
tour days provifion before-hand in the camp. Thus 
it began to be apprehended, : that it would prove ut~ 
terly impracticable to form a magazine {fufficient to 
fupply the army with provifions during the future 
operations of the campaign, as they found it’ fo 
difficult to provide for its daily fubfittence, 

This want of refources was an equal motive of 
difcouragement to the Britifh army, and of encour-, 
agement to the Americans. It was not doubted 
among them, that this alone would be an un{ur- 
mountable impediment, and totally obviate the ex- 
ertions that would otherwife have refulted from the 
Britith General’s well-known abilities and valour. 

While he was pondering in what manner to re 
medy thefe alarming preffures, he was informed 
that Colonel St. Leger had penetrated as far as Fort 
Stanwix, and was clofely beficging it, This fug- 
gefted an idea of moving forward inftantly. Were 
the enemy to retire to the Mohawk eigen Lewta 
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and, and the forces under Colonel St. Leger, 
and lable to an attack from either fide. “By fuch 
a retreat the road would alfo lie open to Albany, 
between which and the American army, his own 
would then have an opportunity of pofting itfelf.— 
In this fituation the American General would be 
compelled either to fight him, or to crofs the Hud- 
fon, in order to fecure his retreat into New Eng- 
Jand. But fhould he, on the Britifh army’s advan~ 
sing in the manner prorofed, withdraw directly ta- 

‘wards Albany, the country on the Mohawk would 
Je open,..and-he might form a junction with Colo- 
mel St. Leger, to the manifeft advantage of what- 
ever attempts they might think proper to make 
conjointly, 

Such was the plan conceived by General Bur- 
goyne in the prefent juncture, But the obftructions 
qo the exccuting of it, or almoft any other fill 
‘continued. The communication with Fort George 
was neceflaty to be preferved at all events, and at 
whatever diftance he advanced. But the number 
of troops that would be requifite to form fo long a 
chain of communication, and to guard the convoys 
“of provifions, and othet neceflaries, on their way 
to thé main body, would. fo weaken his army, as 
to render its ftrength totally inadequate to any great 
exertions; and unlefs the numbers thus employed 
were confiderable, they would be ineffectual, as a 
ftrong body of the enemy lay within a few houtr’s 
march, ready upon the firft opportunity, to inter- 
cept ‘any party that was not of fome force. 

-'Phis want of neceflarics was the more mortify- 
ing, as the Provincial camp was furnifhed with 
theny in the greateftabundance. Its fupplies came 
from the frontiers of New England, toa place cal- 
led Bennington, litde more than twenty miles dif- 

\tant from the banks of the Hudfon, Here’ a copi- 
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they were wanted. It was well guarded by a nu- 
merous body of militia, 

This magazine lying at no great diftance, Gene- 
ral Burgoyne formed the defign of feizing it by fur- 
prize. The poffeffion of fo confiderable a fupply, 
would enable him to proceed without any delay to- 
wards the enemy, and to profecute the main object 
of his expedition. : 

He felected for this bufinefs Colonel Baum, a 
German officer of great bravery, who fet out at the 
head of five hundred men, two hundred of whom 
were Gertnans, of his own chufing. To be ready 
at hand for the fupport of this party, the army 
marched up the eaftern fhore of the Hudfon river, 
and encamped almoft abreaft of Saratoga, with. the _ 
river between it and that place, An advanced party 
was pofted at Batten Kill, lying between the camp 
and Bennington, in order to fupport that of Colo- 
nel Baum. 

At the time he fet forward, a detachment of the 
enemy was conducting a large fupply of cattle and 
provifion to their camp; thefe he feized, and fent 
to the Britith quarters. He could not, however, 
proceed with that expedition which was neceflary to 
furprize the enemy, from the badnefs of the roads, 
and other deficiencies. They difcovered his defign, 
and they prepared to receive him. 

Being informed that their force was greatly fu- 
perior to his, he halted, and having taken an ad- 
vantageous pofition, he fent notice of his fituation 
to the General, who difpatched Colonel” Brey- 
man to his affiftance. This officer hafted with all 
{peed to the fupport of his countryman; but the 
fame caufe that had prevented Colonel Baum from 
furprifing the Provincials, now prevented Colonel 
Breyman from arriving in time to affift him: the 
continual rains had fo deepened the roads, that the 
artillery canld hardly he one farward and the de. 
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tachment did not advance more than twenty-four 
miles from eight in the morning, to four in the 
afternoon of the following day. 

General Starke, who commanded at Bennington, 
with Colonel Warner, on receiving intelligence of 
the refpective fituation of both parties, faw the ne- 
ecflity of attacking the firft, before it could effect a 
Auguft 16, junction with the laft. Headvanced upon 

1777+ Colonel Baum with the utmoft diligence, 
and inclofed him on all fides. A body of Provin- 
cial Loyalifts, whe made part of his detachment, on 
the approach of the Americans, would have per- 
fuaded him that they were Loyalifts like themfelves, 
coming up to join him; but their miftake was foon 
difcovered. The defences he had haftily raifed 
were forced, after a valiant refiftance, and the great- 

_ eft part of his detachment, overpowered by num- 
bers, made the beft of their way to the woods.— 
But he was fo completely furrounded witk his coun- 
trymen, that they found it impoffible to efcape— 
In this fituation, after expending all their ammuni- 
tion, they drew their fabres, and bravely charged the 
Americans, with the Colonel at their head. But 
fortune did not fecond their valour ; they were borne 
down by fuperiority of number, and were all either 
killed or taken, with their Colonel, wha did not 
furrender till he was wounded and difabled. — 

Unhappily for Colonel Breyman, he was at this 
time pufhing forwards, in order to join the de; 
feated party, the difafter of which he had no in- 
formation of. It was about four in the afternoon 
when he reached the ground on which the engage- 
ment had happened, and found himfelf affuiled 
on all fides. ‘Though his men were much harafled 
and fatigued, they received the enemy with great 
fpirit, repulfed and drove them from their pofts ; 
Khiut their fiunerior multitude enabline them to nour 
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and compelled Breyman’s party to retire. This, 
however, they did not do till they had fired forty 
rounds a man, after which, wanting ammunition, 
they withdrew under cover of the night. 

Five or fix hundred men were loft in thefe two 
a€tions, moft of whom were made prifoners, But 
this lofs was nothing when compared to the dimi- 
nution of that dread in which the Provincials had 
held the Britifh and German troops until this un- 
fortunate event. It filled them with courage, and 
' with hope of ftill further fucceffes: it taught them 
that regular and difciplined foldiers were not always 
fure of victory; it removed, in fhort, all their fears, 
and infpired them with a boldnefs and confidence 
which they had never felt till this day. 

Nor was'the news received by the Britifh army 
without anxiety. Accuftomed to fuccefs ever fince 
the commencement of the campaign, they were ndt 
a littie furprized at this unexpected check, Though 
it did not diminifh their courage, nor abate their 
ardour, it fomewhat cooled that unbounded confi- 
dence of vitory, which had induced thein to look 
upon the enemy with contempt. 

During thefe tranfactions, Colonel St. Leger was 
preffing with great vigour the fiege of Fort Stan- 
Augut 6, wix. Aconvoy of provifions, with an ef- 

1777 cort of eight or nine hundred men, marched 
to its relief. The Colonel detached Sir John John- 
fon, with a confiderable force, to way-lay them 
upon their march. They fell into the ambuth ; 
four hundred were flain, two hundred taken, and 
the remainder efcaped with great difficulty, ~ 

The Colonel did not neglect this opportunity of 
trying to intimidate the garrifon into a furrender. 
He reprefented the Provincial ftrength as entirely 
broken throughout the Northern Provinces, and 
that General Burgoyne had penetrated to Albany, 
where he was now receiving the fubmiffion of all 
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and compelled Breyman’s party to retire. This, 
however, they did not do till they had fired forty 
rounds a man, after which, wanting ammunition, 
they withdrew under cover of the night. 

Five or fix hundred men were loft in thefe two 
actions, moft of whom were made prifoners. But 
this lofs was nothing when compared to the dimi- 
nution of that dread in which the Provincials had 
held the Britifh and German troops until this un- 
fortunate event. It filled them with courage, and 
with hope of ftill further fucceffes: it taught them 
that regular and difciplined foldiers were not always 
fure of victory; it removed, in fhort, all their fears, 
and infpired them with a boldnefs and confidence 
which they had never felt till this day. 

Nor was the news received by the Britifh army 
without anxiety. Accuftomed to fuccefs ever fince 
the commencement of the campaign, they were not 
a little furprized at this unexpected check. Though 
it did not diminith their courage, nor abate their 
ardour, it fomewhat cooled that unbounded confi- 
dence of victory, which had induced them to look 
upon the enemy with contempt. 

During thefe tranfactions, Colonel St. Leger was 
prefling with great vigour the ficge of Fort Stan- 
Augut 6, wix. Aconvoy of provifions, with an ef- 

1777 _cort of eight or nine hundred men, marched 
to its relief. The Colonel detached Sir John John- 
fon, with a confiderable force, to way-lay them 
upon their march. They fell into the ambuth; 
four hundred were flain, two hundred taken, and 
the remainder efcaped with great difficulty. ~ 

The Colonel did not neglect this opportunity of 
trying to intimiidate the garrifon into a furrender. 
He reprefented the Provincial ftrength as entirely 
broken throughout the Northern Provinces, and 
that General Burgoyne had penetrated to Albany, 
where he was now receiving the fubmiffion of all 
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the neighbouring diftrifs. He reminded them of 
the danger to be apprehended from the Indians in 
his army, were the place to be taken by affault, and 
how hard a tafk it would be to reftrain them from 
maffacreing every perfon that fell into their hands, 
in revenge for the number of their countrymen who 
had fallen in the attack of the convoy. 

But thefe reprefentations had no effect on the 
gatrifon: the Governor, Colonel Ganfevort, a very 
refolute man, made anfwer, that he would main- 
tain the fort as long as lis men would ftand by him, 
and that he was not to be intimidated by threats 
from the difcharge of his duty. 

The Colonel was much difappointed in his ex. 
pettations of the condition of Fort Stanwix. It 
was ina much better ftate of detence than it had 
been reported, and the garrifon confifted of feleét- 
edmen. The number of regular troops he had 
with him, was not fufficient to make any impreffions 
of terror on their minds; and the Indiang, of whom 
great part of his force confifted, were daily becom- 
ing more ungovernable, from the diffatisfa¢tion 
they felt at the lofs of their countrymen in the late 
engagement, and the little hopes they entertained 
of getting any plunder, which was the only motive 
that induced them to join the Britifh forces. In- 
ftead of being difpirited, the garriton, headed by 
Colonel Willet, the fecond in command, mace fe- 
veral fuccefsful fallies. ‘This bold and enterprifing 
officer undertook, with one more, a moft daring 
and dangerous attempt. He ventured out of the 
fort, cluded the vigilance of the enemy, and tra- 
verfed a'country filled with Indian parties on the 
look-out, in order to haftcn the relief that was fo 
niuch wanted. 

In this difagreeable fituation, a report was brought 
to Colonel St. Leger by the Indians, that General 
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fand mento attack the befiegers. Upon this he af- 
fured them, that he would give him the meeting 
with the Britith troops under his command, and ‘ 
that he would faithfully fland by them, if they 
would perform their part, and accompany him to 
action. To fhow them that he was in earneft, he 
took their chiefs with him to pitch upon the ground 
where to meet the Provincials. But while he 
was ftriving to encourage and prevail upon them 
to remain true to their engagements, further intel- 
ligence was brought that General Burgoyne had been 
defeated with great flaughter, and was now flying 
before the Provincial army. Hereupon numbers of 
the Indians immediately deferted him, and the re- 
mainder threatened to follow, if he:did not him- 
felf break up the fiege arid retire. ; a: 
A remonftrance of this nature obliged the Cols- 
nel to affent to their deniands. A retreat was in- 
tantly made; but from thé unhappy circumftances 
to which fhis behaviour of the Indians had reduced 
him, it was attended with fo much precipitation 
and diforder, that the tents, with part of the artil- 
lery and ftores, weredoft. He was not without ap- 
prehenfions that they harboured finifter defigns re- 
{pecting his own people. His fears were jutt ;—- 
they plundered the boats of their ftores and provi- 
fions, and carried off the baggage belonging to the 
officers ; and they robbed and maffacred ail the ftrag- 
glers that were at a diftance from the main body.—- 
This unfortunate event happened on the twenty- 
fecond of Auguft. . ; 
The report fpread by the Indians to compel the 
Britith troops to raife the fiege of Fort Stanwix, was 
not without foundation. General Arnold was ad- 
vancing with two thoufand men to attack the be- 
fiegers. He was himfelf, with eight or nine hund- 
red. haftening forwards with all fpoeed- and in ar. 
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the woods, hoping to furprize them before they 
could make good their retreat. But he did not ar- 
rive till two days after the fiege had been raifed. 

The failure of the expedition againft Fort Stan- 
wix, together with the defeat at Bennington, were 
very fevere blows to the Britifh intereft in thofe 
parts. They animated the Americans to a furpri- 
fing degree. They began now confidently to pro- 
mile themfelves that General Burgoyne himfelf 
would fhare the fame fate as his officers. 

He ftill continued in his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Saratoga, where he was exerting himfelf in 
forwarding ftores, and requifites of all kinds from 
Lake George, intending, as foonas he had laid in a 
fufficient ftock, to march direétly in queft of the 
enemy, and endeavour to force his way through all 
obftructions. ’ 

Having, with indefatigable pains, amaffed pro- 
vifions, and other neceffaries, in fufficient quantity 

«to laft out a month,, he threw a bridge of boats on 
the Hudfon, and croffed his army over in the mid- | 
dle of September, encamping it on the hills and 
plains about Saratoga. The enemy was then at 
Still-water, under the command,of General Gates, 
an officer upon whofe profeffional knowledge and 
experience the Americans placed very great de- 
pendence. 

In General Burgoyne’s ptogrefs towards the ene- 
my, the woodinefs of the country obftruéted him 
continually, and the creeks and fwamps were fo nu- 
merous, that much of his time was taken up in con-_ 
firucting bridges, and in repairing thofe which had 
been deftroyed. As foon as he approached the Pro- 
vincial army, he determined to make an attack. 
He put himfelf at the head of the central divifion 
of his army, General Frazer and Colonel Breyman 
were on his right, and Generals Philips and Reide- 

fol 
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fel on his left. In this order he marched ta the 
enemy on the nineteenth of September. 

The Americans, elated with their late fucceffes, 
did not upon this occafion wait to be attacked. They 
marched out of their camp, and advanced upon the 
central divifion, which they engaged with a firms 
nefs and refolution that had never before been ex- 
perienced from them. General Arnold, lately re- 
turned from his expedition to the Mohawk river, 
had a principal fhare in the tranfaCtions of this day. 
At the head of a divifion compofed of his beft fol. 
diers, he direéted his attack chiefly on three regi~ 
ments, the pofition of which expofed them mof, 
and upon which, for that reafon, he hoped to make 
the readier impreffion; thefe were the twentieth, 
twenty-firft, and fixty-fecond. With the moft in- 
trepid and foldier-like perfeverance, they maintain- 
ed their ground againft the repeated efforts of far fu- 
perior numbers, which were continually refrethed, 
and affailed them with unabated fury. The burthen 
of the day fell upon them, and they continued enga- 
ged till fun-fet. General Frazer, on the right, ren- 
dered them occafionally good fervice; but he could 

ly do it by detached parties. The poft he occu- 

d was of too much confequence to be relinquifhs 
ed; a large body of the enemy lay in a wood front- 
ing him, watching an opportunity to feize it. 

General Philips, who commanded on the left, 
on hearing of the danger to which thofe regiments 
as well as the central divifion were expofed, Pierced 
through a wood that lay between, and came up to 
their affiftance at a very critical junCture. General 
Arnold was preffing them fo vigoroufly, that they 
were almioft borne down with the weight of num- 
bers. By this feafonable help they were enabled to 
refift him. The artillery brought up by General 
Philips was of effential ferviée upon this occafion ; 
it did fuch execution among the enemy. that though 
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they continued the fight, it was no longer with the 
fame violence with which it had begun, The arri- 
val of General Reidcfel, who followed General 
Philips, with another part of the left wing, com- 
pleted the fuccefs which had been gained. He 
charged the enemy fo effeciually, that they began 
gradually to give way ;-they did not however to- 
tally retire till on the very clofe of day, after having 
maintained a well-foughr action from three in the 
afternoon. : 

This was a real battle on both fides. Hitherto 
the Provincial troops had been cautious of engaging 
without the Protection of works and defences ; but 
they now came forth undauntedly, and encountered 
the Roval army upon equal ground. The conflié& 
was kept up near five hours with good order, cour- 
age, anda degree of obftinacy that had never been 
expected, and excited, on that account, the more 
furprize and alarm. It was now torefeen, that in- 
ftead of a flying and difpirited enemy, they would 
have a numerous and refolute army to encounter, 
equally with themfelves difpofed to ftand their 
ground, and commanded by chiefs wh - | .ctivity 
and fpirit they fopnd, from experience, would lea’ 
no advantage unimproved. * 

The lofs on both fides was fevere ; but the greater 
number fell on that of the Provincials, of whom 
upwards of fifteen hundred were computed to have 
been killed and wounded. The lift of the lain and 
wounded in the Britifh army did not exceed three 
hundred and thirty. Among thofe Britith officers 
who diftinguithed themielves, were Generals Frazer 
_ and Hamilton, to whom much of the honours of the 
fay weredue. Captain Jones of the artillery, wha 
was flain, did eminent iervice, After keeping pof- 
feffion of the field of battle during the night, the 
Britith army took poft in the morning in front of 
she cane ard within. wanna _uthak af bie Poca 
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But though the day was won, this a€tion produ- 
ced detrimental confequences. The firft was a vifi- 
ble dimunition of the alacrity of the Indians in the 
Britith army. The expedations of plunder by 
which they had been attraéted, began now to fail 
them entirely. They faw nothing before them but 
hardfhips and warfare. Thefe were no motives to 
retain a people fo little interefted in the quarrel be- 
tween Britain and her Colonies; and from this pe 
riod they gradually deferted in fuch numbers, that 
in a fhort time they were almoft reduced to nothing. 

Little more fidelity was experienced on the part 
of the Canadians, or even the Colonifts who had 
Joined the Britith troops. They alfo withdrew by 
degrees, as foon as they began to perceive that the 
refiftance of the Americans would prove more for- 
midable than it had been at firft expected. i 

Thefe various defertions happened at a time when : 
their fidelity and conftancy were more than ever 
wanted, and proved the more mortifying, as an ac- 
ceffion of ftrength had been promifed and depended 
upon, “4m both thefe quarters, at the very feafon 
whea they breke their word in fo ignominious a 
Faanner. 

But exclufive of thefe, other fuccours of much 
more importance had been hoped for by the Britith 
General. From the firft: commencement of his ex- 
pedition, he had promifed himfelf a flrong rein- 
forcement from that part of the Britith army which 
was ftationed at New York. He relied on its being 
able to make its way to Albany, and to join him 
there. Such a junction, he doubted not, would 
have given a decifive turn to all his future opera- 
tions, and completed the intent of his expedition. 

In this juncture, he received a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton, who then commanded in chief at 
New York. It was written in cypher, and through 
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at length fafely conveyed to his hands. Te informed 
him, that Sir Henry Clinton intended to make a 
diverfion in his favour on the North River, by an 
attack on Fort Montgomery, and other places of 
ftrength, lately. conftruéted by the Provincials, in 
order to bar the paffage to Albany. 

This intelligence did not hold out fuch effectual 
affiftance as General Burgoyne had kept in view: 
neverthelefs it afforded him hope, that by fuch a 
diverfion as was propofed, General Gates would be 
compelled to make large: detachments from his ar~ 
my, in order to oppofe the operations an the North 
River: this would, of courfe, weaken that Gene- 
ral’s army, and facilitate the progrefs of his own. 

In return to.the letter he had received, he dif- 
patched to Sir Henry Clinton, feme trufty perfons, 
fecretly, and in difguife, and who all went by dif- 

_ferent ways, with a full account of his prefent fitu- 
‘ation; urging him toa fpeedy execution of the di-. 
verfion he had propofed, and informing him that he 
was provided with fufficient neceflaries, to hold out 
in his prefent pofition, till about the middle of . 
Ober ; till which time he “was deterntined ta 
maintain it, in expectation of a change of circum- 
ftances in his favour, ’ ’ 

The American army under General Gates, wag 
in the mean time continually encreafing, through 
the arrival of all the militia, and continental troops 
that could poffibly be fpared.. The New England 
people were duly confcious how much their all was 

_ at ftake, and were at the fame time perfuaded’ that 
an opportunity was now prefenting itfelf, which, if 
judicioufly managed, would prove one of the,moft 
aufpicious that’ fortune had yet thrown into their 
hands for the benefit of the common caufe. 

In this idea nothing was omitted to improve it to 
the utmoft. Exclufive of the trgops and militia, 
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awatmth for the fervice of the public was mani- 
fefted, that entirely banifhed from the minds of 
people ali doubt of fuccefs, and excited a full per- 
fuafion, that the Britith army would becompelied to 
retire, and that the hopes in which Britain had been 
fo fanguine, of reducing the New England Pro- 
vinces, would be completely fruftrated. : 

Such were the clear expectations of all the Ame- 
ricans in thofe parts. But the Generals who com- 
manded the army that was now oppofed to Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, began to conceive much higher 
hopes, The concurrance of circumftances was fuch, 
as laid before them the practicability of rendering 
the various obftructions, that had fo powerfully re~ 
tarded the progrefs of the Britith army, no lefs im- 
pedimentalin itsrecutn, ~~ 

This idea was further ¢onfirmed by the impoffi- 
bility of the Britith army’s moving forwards in. its 
prefent condition, and the determination it feemed 
to have taken of acting folely on the defenfive, un- 
til fuch an alteration of affairs happened, as would 
enable it to a& otherwife. But of this they had no 
apprehenfion. General Wafhington in the middle 
provinces, though defeated, ftill maintained his 
ground with the greateft vigour; and the country 
between New York and Albany, where it was 
known that General Burgoyne expected a diverfion 
in his favour, was at that time well guarded, and in. 
a perfect ftate of defence, wherever an attack was 
apprehended. ; ‘ 

General Burgoyne himfelf no longer looked upon 
the expedition he had beet fent upon; with the 
fame hope he had cherifhed when it begun. He faw 
a numerous enemy gathering round him from all 
quarters, whofe force was hourly augmenting, while 
his own had been confiderably diminifhed by large 
defertions, and frequent loffes in battle, and was 
from the fame eaufes daily decreafing, He now 
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found it neceflary to fortify his camp, and to con- 
ftract ftreng works for the proteétion of his maga- 
zines and hofpitals, which he had not a fufficiency 
of troops to guard without fuch an additional fecu- 
tity, thould he judge it neéceflary to come to an en- 
gagement, or make an attempt of any confequence 
upon the enemy. 

While he was in this embraffed fituation, a pro- 
je was formed by the New England people, to pe- 
netrate to the Lakes by the weftern frontiers of New 
Hampfhire, and the upper countries on the Con- 
necticut river, and to cut off his communication with 
Canada, by repoffeffing themfelves of Ticonderoga, 
and the other forts and paffes in that country. 

General Lincoln was placed at the head of the 

‘expedition ; and the Colonels Brown, Johnften, and 
Woodbury, men of known courage and activity, 
were appointed to act under his directions. They fet 
outeach with about five hundred men, and conduéted 
the enterprize with fo much {kilfulnefs and feerecy, 
that they furprized all the out-pofts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ticonderoga, taking a great number of 
prifoners and boats, together with jome armed vef- 
fels. They fummoned Brigadier Powel, who com- 
manded at Ticonderoga, to"furrender, and upon 
his refufal, made feveral attacks upon the fort, 
though without fuccefs. é , 

In the mean time the firuation of the Britith ar- 
my, under General Burgoyne, was becoming daily 
more critical. From the uncertainty of receiving 
fupplies of provifions, he was obliged, in the be- 
Sinhing of Oober, to diminith the army’s allow- 
ance. To this meafure, from its neceffity, they 
fubmitted with the mot exemplary acquiefcence. 

The twelfth:of O&ober was approaching. This 
was the term till which the army was to tarry in 
its prefent encampment, The feventh was already 
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had been propofed for its relief. In this alarming 
ftate of things, the Gencral, preferving the intrep1- 
dity of his character, refolved upon a movement to- 
wards the enemy. 

He advanced accordingly upon the left wing of 
the Provincial army, in order to reconnoitre the 
ground it occupicd; intending, if it was found 
practicable, to force his way forward through that 
quarter, or to fecure it for the purpofe of a retreat, 
if that fhould appear neceffary. 

The body of troops cmployed for this purpofe, 

_confifted of fifteen hundred men. It was all that 
could with fafety be drawn from the guard of the 
camp, in the prefent reduced ftate of the army. 
The force of the enemy in front of that which re- 
mained for its defence, was more than double 
to it. 

This detachment advanced within a mile of the 
O&. 7,.,enemy’s left wing; but was prevented 
777+ - from proceeding any further, by a fudden 

and impetuous attack made upon the Britith left. 
Major Ackland, at the head of the grenadiers, re- 
ceived the enemy with great refolution. A body 
of Germans, pofted near the Britith grenadiers, 
was preparing to come to their relict; but the 
enemy’s fuperiority of number enabling them to ex- 
tend their front, the Germans themfelves were at- 
tacked, and with difficulty ftood their ground. Some¢ 
even gave way. 5 

General Burgoyne, on perceiving their diftrefs, 
ordered a reinforcement to haften to their affiflance 
from theright. It was brought up with all fpced 
by General Frazer, and preterved them from being 
entirely broken; but this brave officer was flain 
upon that occafion. 

The danger to which the detachment was expofed 
from this unexpected attack on the left, compelled 
it to retire; though not withcut great difficulty. 

Sou eg A large 
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A large party of the enemy endeavoured to cut off 
its retreat, and the moft defperate efforts were ne- 
ceffary to fecure it. : 

The troops had hardly regained the camp, wher 
it was affaulted with the greateft fury. The attack 
was principally directed againft the poft oceupied 
by the light infantry under Lord Belcarras. But it 
was defended with great fpirit. The enemy, led on 
by General Arnold, behaved after his example, with 
the utmoft vigour and courage ; but in the moment 
he was on the point of forcing his way into the en- 
trenchments, he received a dangerous wound ; and 
his party unable to overcome the obftinate refiftance 
they met with, were at length completely repulfed. 

But they fucceeded in the attack they made on the 
entrenchments of the German referve on the right. 
Colonel Breyman was killed after a valiant defence, 
and his countrymen routed with great flaughter ; 

and the lofs of their artillery and baggage. This 
proved.a heavy misfortune. -It gave the enemy an 
opening on the right and rear of the Britifh army. 
Thus ended this unfortunate engagement, which 
was maintained with fuch obffinacy, that it lafted 
till night put an end to it.* 

The loffes fuftained by the Britifh army upon 
this day, were truly fatal: that of General Frazer 
was deeply regretted by the whole army * his per- 
fonal and profeffiondl charaétcr were equally emi- 
nent. The lift of the killed and wounded améunted, 
exclufive of the Germans, to near twelve hundred, 
among whom were feventy officers. The fame litt 
on the fide of the Americans, was much greater : 
General Linco!n was among the wounded, as well 
as General Arnold. 

The advantages obtained by the enemy, rendered 
the pofition of the Britith army fo dangerous, 
that it was judged neceflary to alter it that very 
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ght, in order to reduce the enemy to the neceffity 
ef changing alfo their own difpofition. 

This bold, but requifite movement, was exe-~ 
cuted with great order, and without any lofs. The 
artillery, the camp, and its appurtenances, were 
all removed before morning, to a more convenient 
O&. 8, ground, where the Britith General conti- 

1777+ nued to offer battle to the enemy the whole 
of the fucceeding day. 

But he did not remain long in his new pofition : 
the American Generals now entertained the moft 
fanguine hope of overcoming the Britith army with- 
out expofing themfelves to the risk of another battle. 
They took every meafure to furround and prefs it in 
fuch a manner, as to cut off all communication, and 
deprive it of all fupplies. 

To this intent they advanced in great force, pro- 
pofing to turn his right wing, which would have 
effectually inclofed him. On intelligence of this 
motion, he faw the neeeffity of removing inftantly, 
and determined to retire towards Saratoga. The 
army began aoe to move at nine that very 
evening; and though within mufket fhot of the 
enemy, and incumbered with all its baggage, it re~ 
treated without lofs. The only retardment was oc- 
cafioned by heavy rains, and the difficulty of guard- 
ing the boats which carried the provifions. 

The principal mortification Upon this occafion, 
arofe from the neceffity of abandoning the hofpital 
with the fick and wounded. They fell of courfe 
into the hands of the American General, whd treat~ 

ed them with great kindnefsand humanity. 

Omrits arrival at Saratoga, the army found that 
the Americans had ftationed a great force to impede 
its paflage over the Hydfon’s river, of which they 
occupied the principal ford. 

As the only method of effecting a retreat, was 
by fecuring a paflage to Lake Georee. a detachment 
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of workmen was difpatched, ftrongly efcoited, to 
repair the bridges, and clear the road to fort Eda 
ward. But the enemy feeming to prepare for an 
attack, the force that guarded the workmen was re- 
called ; and being left without proteétion, they were 
obliged to abandon the work. 

The banks of Hudfon’s river, oppofite to thofe 
occupied by the Britifh army, were covered with 
American markfmen, who kept a perpetual fire upon 
thofe who had the charge of the provifion boats be- 
longing to the Britith army. Many of them were 
taken. In order to fecure the provifions, it was found 
requifite to land and convey them tothe camp. This 
was not done however without difficulty and lofs, 

Several councils of war were now held on the pro- 
pereft means of effecting a retreat to fort Edward. 
The only method that feemed practicable in any re- 
fpect, was attended with fuch danger, as afforded - 
but little hope of its fuccceding. . This was to 
march. to it by night: the foldiers carrying the 
provifions upon their backs, and leaving the bag- 
gage, and every other incumbrance béhind, and to 
force a paffage at the fords,*either at, or above 
that fort. ° 

But while the army was preparingeto carry this 
bold, but defperate fcheme into execution, the 
fcouts that had been difpatched to explore the mo-« 
tions of the enemy,” returned with an account that 
they had caft up ftrong entrenchments oppofite thofe 
fords, and had taken pofleffion of the high ground 
between. fort Edward and fort George, and raifed 
defences well provided with cannon. ‘Their partics 
were extended every where along the oppofite fhore 
of the Hudfon, keeping a continual look out on every 
part of the river,’ where the leat poffibility of a pai- 
fage was apprehended. Some had even croffed it to 
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army. Thus the leaft movement it made was im- 
mediately difcovered, 

In the mean while, the American army was hourly 
encreafing. Exclufive of their troops and militia, 
their camp was continually filling by the numbers 
that came on every fide, to at as volunteers, and 
to fhare in the honour of deftroying the Britith 
army, or forcing it to furrender. One of thefe 
alternatives was deemed inevitable. The force uns 
der General Gates amounted at this time to up 
wards of fixteen thoufand men, while that under 
General Burgoyne, was fo diminifhed, as hardly to 
confift of three thoufand five hundred, fit for actual 
fervice. 

No doubt was any longer entertained that the 
American General would fucceed in the defign he 
had projected. But notwithftanding all thefe ad- 
vantages, this cautious officer, fully confcious 
of what exertions the Britith troops were ca- 
pable in a defperate exigency, took as many pre- 
cautions againft this handful of men, as if the fue 
periority lay on their fide. The ground on which 
he was encamped, was, from its nature, and the 
works he had thrown up, snattackable, and it al- 
moft inclofed the Britifh army, 

In this perilous fituation, it pofted itfelf in the 
beft manner that was practicable, fortifying the 
camp, and preparing for any attempt the enemy 
might, from its. weak condition, be prompted to 
make, ‘The men lay continually upon their arms, 
expecting hourly to be attacked ; the cannonading 
from the enemy was incefflant; and their riffe and 
grape thot reached every part of the camp, 

The courage and conftancy of the Britith troops 
in the midft of this arduous trial, was aftonifhing, 


They ftill retained their fpirits, in hope that either 
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enemy might give them an opportunity of fight- 
ing. 

“The thirteenth of Otober was now come. This 
was the day until which it had been determined to 
endure all extremities, in maintaining their ground 

-againft the enetny. After waiting all the day, in 
anxious expeétation of what it would produce, no 
profpeét of affiftance appearing, and no reafonable 
hope of any remaining ; it_was thought proper in 
the evening, to take an exact account of the provi- 
fions left. They amounted, upon fhort allowance, 
to no more than three days fubfiftence 4 man. 

In this ftate of dittrefs, furrounded by more than 
four times his number, and cut off from all means 
of retreat, the Britifh General called a council of 
war; towhich all the Generals, Field Officers, and 
Captains commanding corps, were fummoned, 
Their unanimous opinion was, that in the prefent 
circumftances, they could do no otherwife than treat 
with the enemy. ‘ : 

In confequence of this determination, a meffen- 
ger was fent the next morning to notify it to the 
‘American General, and to day thofe terms before 
him, upon which the -Britith General would con- 
fent to treat. 

The terms that were offered, evinced a fpirit anid 
fenfe of honour in the Britifh commander, which 
no preffures could‘ftbdue. Nor were fentiments of 
generofity wanting in thg American General. Be- 
ing himfelf a native of Britain, it is not improba- 
ble shat, though engaged in the caufe of America, 
he (til? retained thole feclings for the reputation of 
his country, of which, it has long been obferved, 
that military men, more than all others, are never 
willing to diveft themfelves, though in arms 
againft it. : ; 

A convention was {cttled, the articles of which 
were, that the Britifh army fhould mareh out of its 

lines 
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lines with all the honours of war, and accompanied 
by its field artillery, toa place agreed, where they 
fhould pile their arms, by word of command from 
their own officers. : 

A free paflage to Great Britain was allowed them, 
on condition of -not ferving again in America dur-, 
ing the prefent war. : 

The army was not to be feparated, and the offi- 
cers were to be at liberty to affemble the foldiers 
for roll calling, and other neceflary purpofes of re- 
gularity. 

All individuals belonging to the army, were to 
retain their private property, upon delivering up 
the public ftores ; and no baggage was to be fearch- 

_ed or molefted. 

The officers were to be admitted on their parole, 
to wear their fide arms, and to be quartered accord= 
ing.to their rank. 

‘All perfons following the-camp, and employed in 
the fervice of the army, of whatever country, or 
denomination, were to’ be included in this con- 
vention. ‘ 

_ Such Canadians as had attended the army, were to 
be permitted to return to their country, fubject to 
the fame conditions. ; 

The Britifh “commander was to have the liberty 
of fending difpatches unopened to Great Britain, 
Canada, and New York. - 

Such were the articles of capitulation agreed 
upon between the Britifh and. American Generals. 
When the forlorn fituation of the Britith army is 
duly confidered, and that no pofibility appeated of 
its being able to effect a retreat, it muft be allowed 
that the American General a¢ted with great mode- 
ration. 

It mutt alfo be admitted, on the other hand, that 
the firmnefs and refolution difplayed on this occa- 

tae 
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fion, by the Britith General, were no lefs conducive 
in obtaining honourable terms. 

It had been propofed at firft, by the American 
General, that the Britith troops thould be drawn 
up in their encampment, and there ordered to 
ground their arms. But fuch a propofal was re- 
jected without an inftant’s hefitation. General Bur- 
goyne fent immediately a meflage to General Gates, 
to acquiint him, that unlefs he receded from this 
demand, all treaty fhould end at Once ; that the 
Britifh troops were to a man determined to pro- 
ceed to any att of defperation fooner than fubmit to 
it, and fhould that evening confider the ceflation of 
arms that had been agreed upon for the purpofe of 
treating, as entirely at an end. ; 

So intrepid a meflage, delivered upon cool deli- 
beration, in fuch circumftances of diftrefs, by men 
whom the American army confidered at its mercy, 
convinced General Gates that it would be wifer to 
yield up the point of honour, than fo contend 
for it with men who were’ fo juftly entitled to it, 
and fo firmly refolved not to recede. It thowed him, 
too, that terms of rigour would not be accepted by 
fuch men, and that the only fafe method of prefer- 
ving his advantages, was to ufe them with mode- ‘ 
ration. 

On the feventeenth of Oétober, at nine in the 
morning, the Britife ermy marched out of its lines, 
and depofited its arms at the place appointed. A 
memorable inftance of magnanimity and military 
politenefs is faid to have happened on this occafion, 
and whieh reflected much honour on the character 
of General Gates. Senfible. of the mortification at- 
tending fuch a reverfe of fortune, and unwilling to 
aggravate it by any circumftance that might prove 
oftenfive to the Britith tveops, in their prefent cala- 
mity, he kept the American foldiery within their 
he Soe a 38 . 
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that it might not have them £@ fpettators of fo hu- 
miliating a tranfaction. i 

The number of thofe who laid down their arms 
amounted, according to the American accounts, to 
five thoufand feven hundred and“ fifty, including 
the irregulars, Canadiang, and all the'people fol- 
lowing the camp. The lift of fick and wounded, 
left in the camp when the army retreated ro Sara- 
toga, confifted of five hundred and twenty-eight. 
Exclufive of the above, the nuin¥ers of: killed, 
saounded, taken, and deferted, of Britith, German, 
and Canadian troops, from the fixth of July, whea. 
zhe campaign was opened by the taking of Ticon- 
deroga, to the feventeenth of October, when it 
clofed by the convention of Saratoga, were compu- 
ted at near three thoufand. 

The ftores and implements of war that fell into 
che hands of the Amcricans, were very confiderables 
The artillery confifted of thirty-five brafs field- 
pieces; there were feven thouiand ftands of arms, 
befides cloathing for a like number, the tents and 
military cheft, and a variety of other articles much 
wanted by the Americans. 

Such was the fate df the expedition under Gene- 
ral Burgoyne.—It had Been undertaken with the 
preateft profpect of fuccefs, from the goodnels of 
the troops, and the excellence of the commanders; 
put the difficulties, though partly forefeen, were 
not expected to be fuch as they ‘proved in reality. — 
When they were duly saken into confideration, it 
was the opinion of very-competent judges, that the 
progrefs made by the Britifh army, amidft fash’a 
complication of impediments and diftreifes, was 
truly wonderful in every refpect; and that its 
failure at laft was not fo furprifing, as the per- 
feverance and {pirit with which it ftruggled with 
obftructions and hardfhips, which, it foon became 

: evident 
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evident to evePy matin the army, would, in all 
probability, prove finally infurmountable. 

While thefe misfortunes attended the Britifh arms 
in the interior parts of New England, they were more 
fuccefsful in other quarters. In purfuance of the 
notice fent to General Bufgoyne, Sir Henry Clinton . 
was employed in an expedition up the North River, 
in order to make a diverfion in his favour. The 
force under his command confifted of three thoufand 
men; and he was accompanied by Commodore Ho- 
tham, with a confiderable number of thips of war 
nd armed veffels. . Their intention was to reduce 
forts Montgomery and Clinton, two places of 
Strength, but rather at prefent in a ftate of wn- 
guardednefs, from the neceffity of unfurnifhing 
every poft to reinforce the army that was oppofing 
General Burgoyne, and from the little apprehenfion 
pf an attempt upon them, 

For this reafon it was determined to attack them 
by furprize. They were fituated oppofite to each 
other, on the fides of a creek that came down from 
the mountains to the North River, and they com- 
municated with cach other by a bridge over the 
creck. Inorder to effect the fhtended furprize, fe- 
veral feints were made, aid the troops were landed 
at a confiderable diftance from the ferts, to which 
they procecded in two feparate divifions. After a 
long and difficult march through a -mountainous 
country, they both arrived at the famectime, each 
on that fide of the creek wkere the fort ftood which 
it was refpectively to attack. : 

’ By this unexpected appearance of the troops by 
land, and the fudden arrival of the fhipping up the 
creck, the garrifons were equally furprifed and terri- 
fied. The gallies came up fo clofe as to ftrike the 
very walls with theiroars. The affault on both the 
forts.was fo impetuous and animated, that though 
a courageous defence was made, they were taken - 


by 
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by ftorm, with no. inconfidf¢bie flaigtiter of the 
gatrifons. PE 5 

‘The lofs: of thefe forts was attended by that of 
two large frigates, and other veffgls, which were 
fet on fire by the enemy, to prevent their being ta= 
ken. Fort Conftitution} another place of jome 
ftrength; was, on the approach of the Britith troops 
atid shipping, deftroyed in the fame manner. Con. 
tinental Village, a place lately mW cab in a 
thriving condition, was at the fame arte comimitted 
tothe flames, by a party under Governor Tryon. This 
was in particular a fevere lofs; as, exclufive of other 
advantages, it was conveniently fituated for military 
operations, and had barracks for near two thou« 
fand men. : 

This expedition was very detrimental to the Amex 
ticans, Seventy large pieces of cannon were taken 
from them in the forts, befides a large quantity of 
fmaller artillery, and of warlike ftores and provis 
fions. A.large boom and chain, reaching acrofs the 
river from Fort Montgomery, to a point of land: 
called St. Anthony’s Nofe, was in part deftroyed, 
and partly carricd away. It was fuppofed to have 
coft feventy thoufand’ pounds, and was looked upen 
asa work of great induftry and labour. Another 
boom of not much inferior value was deftroyed 
near Fort Conftitution, Se ts, 

In thefe different attacks,.the lofs on the Britifh 
fide was fingll in number, but fome officers of great 

merit wereskilled. Cotonel Campbell fell in the 
“ affauit offFort Montgomery, where he was ringhs | 

pal in.gémmand, and by his judicious difpofition 

greatly contributed to its being taken. Majors Sill 

and Grant, two excellent officers, were alfo flain; 

as was Count Graboufky, a Polith nobleman of dif- 

tinguifhed bravery, and aid-de-camp to Sir Henry 
~ Clinton. ze 
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Sir James Wallace, ‘vith fome frigates, and Gee 
neral Vaughan, with a-body of troops on board 
fome tranfports, proceeded farther up the river to 
Efopus, a very flourifhing and confiderable place. 
Here the Americans had thrown up works, and 
{eemed determined to make a refolute defence.— 
General Vaughan landing his troops, attacked their 
batteriesy~and_took or {piked all their guns. The 
chief damage“hey fuftained on this occafion, ;was 
the deftruction of the town of Efopus, which was 

“seduced to.afhes.. . eee chad e 
“The devattation and ruin of the places.that took 
- place in thefe expeditions up the North River, were 
caufes of great irritation among the Americans. 
They complained that while a generous capitulation 
was granted to the army under General Burgoyne, 
the Britith troops at that very time were carrying 
-fire and defolation wherever they had it in their, 
power. General Gates on this occafipn wrote a 
-very fevere and expoftulating letter to General 

. Vaughan. E a 
In order, at the fame time, to puta flop to the 

4 ae oy: 

progrefs of the Britifh ayms in this quarter, he re~ 
paired to the banks of the North River with a very 
- powerful body of the American regulars; but be- 
fore he could reach it, the Britifh troops had com- 
pieted the intent of. their expedition. They had 
difmantled the ferts, and demolithed all the works 

along the river. a H : 
_- _Buyt thefe were fmall loifes in compa:*fon to thofe 
which Britain had futtained in the coude,of this 
unfortunate campaign, and ferved rather to exaf- 
perate, than to diftrefs the Americans, who confi- 
dered them as the effects of rage and difappoint- 

ment. . mE oe 5 
Great was the gricf and dejection experienced. 
and unfeignedly exprefied in-Britain, upon .receiv= 
tt pet eda ce of the fate of the Britifh army 
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ander General Burgoync. The forrow felt upon 
this accation was equal to’ the furprize it excited ; 
and this. was the greater, as victory and conqueft, 
in their fulleft extent, had beer the fanguine and 
hourly expedation frpm that part of America 
where he commanded. His courage, his. mili- 
tary abilities,-his zeal in the caufe,—all thefe afided 
to his firft fucceffes, had raifed his charater, and 
that of his troops, fo high, thateit@fas imagined 
nothing could ftand before them "and that all-the 
north of America would unqueftionably be fubdued. 
before the end of the campaign. 

The intelligence of bis (uccefs had renewed the for« 
mer infinuations of want of {pirit and capacity in the 
Americans. They even fuffered in the.eftimation of - 
thofe who wifhed well to their caufe. It began ta. be 
apprehended among their warmeft partifans, that 
they would at laft be compelled totkat unconditional 
fubmiffion which had been rejected with fo much 
difdain*in America, and which their friends in Bri 
tain dreaded the confequenecs.of no lefs than them- 
felves, from their fear of the danger that might re- 
fult from it to the conttitution at home. ; 

To thefé, the news ef the convention at Saras 
toga, though Highly difagreeable, when viewed 
in the light of a national difgrace, was no lefs-ac- 
ceptable when confidered as a prevention of thofe 
perils to which the freecdontef this conntry would, 
in their ¢pinion, havg been éxpofed, had.the ex- 
peditiopy/fucceeded. agcording to the withes of the 
adver(g’ party. ee 
® thofe European ftates and nftions who 
from habit, prejudice, or envy, had fo long been 
defirous. of the downfal of Britith grandeur, 
the, intelligence of what had befallen the Britth, 
army at Saratoga, “was a matter of open and 
unconcealed exultation. It was univerfally ree 
‘ceived among them as the defeat and ruin. of 

Dd2 Charle:_ 
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Charles the Twelfth “of: Sweden, at the battle of 

- Pultowa, had formerly been by thofe powers whom 
- that terrible warrior had fo tong kept in awe. All 
the foes to Britatn -began now to confult ix. what 
manner they fhould impreve fuch am event tothe 
own Advantage, and to her further detriment. * 
"France, in particular, interefted *herfelf, on this 
otcafion, in a manner that plainly indicated the 
would not ICagconceal the projeéts that. were then 

. $h agitation I her councils. Her minifters were 
the readier to efpoufe the caufe of the Americans, as 
ferein they would coincide with the general views 
‘and ‘defires of the nation. dt! large. Exclufive of 
_» the national and hereditary inveteracy of the French 
to the Englith, they confidered them, in the prefent 
cafe, asacting an unjuttifiable part in refpect of the 

~ Americans. They looked upon themfelves, there- 
fore, as doubt; authorifed to affift them ; they were 

* prompted by motives of policy, and equally by 

thofe of juftice. 7 y 
Influenced by thefe principles, people of all 
ranks and denominations exerted themfelves in their 
favour. . But it was principally among the military 
 ‘ghaflés this ardour was eménently confpicuous, The 
Trith Brigade, fo famous for the fervices it had ren- 
dered France, efpecially in its wars with England, 
furnifhed a number of brave officers to America: 
nor were the other Pfefich regiments deficient th this 
fpirit of general adventure jn the caufe »f the Britith 
olonies againft their parent flate. tbs 

~-—Meunbers of the young nobility in Froace were 
eager to“fignalize themfelves on this occattaFy~but 
none exerted himfclf fo confpicuoufly as the Mar- 
quis'de la Fayette, a young nobleman of the firft 
tank and fortune. Impelled by that enthufiaftic 
ardoyr which arifes from a liberal education, cand a 
native generofity of fentiments, h¢ embarked in the” 

- caufe of America from a conviction that it wasa jutk 
Oley 
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‘one, and that they were contending for rights to 
which they had an evident. cléim. In this perfua- 
fion, he purchafed a veffel, loaded her with mili- 
tary ftores, and accompanied by feveral of his friends, 
he failed in her to America, where he prefented her 
to Congrefs, together with his fervices. He sas 
received with the refpeét due to his rank, and the 
acknowledgment that his offers meritgé A com- 
mand was conferred upon him, ang -<Noft no op- 
portunity of diftinguithing himfclf. thers of the 
French nobleffe and army followed his example.— 
Roche du Fermoy was in the army that acted againft.. 
General Burgoyne : De Coudray, an officer of rank 
‘in the French army, was drowned in the Schuylkill, 
a few days after the: battle of Brandywine, in his 
eagernefs to crofs it, jn order to join General-Wath- 
ington’s army, that was reported to hegn phe point 
of engaging. Baron’St. Ovary was another volun- _ 
teer in their fervice. BS 
But it was not only‘ France that fuppzi¢d sem 
with a number of brave officers and vara eers.— 
Others came {from various parts of Europe; Ger- 
many cfpecially, a country, that from the perpetual 
quartels among its own fovereigns, and the many 
wars of whicit it has of latter times been the unhap- 
py fcene, Sbounds in military men more than any 
other part cf Europe. 1 On -- 
Through.the affiftance of thefe many foreigners, 
the Amerigan armies were daily improving in dif- 
" cipline g@4 military Mill. Together with thefe, 
theig,faits and hopes increafed in the fame pro~- 
portion.: The protperity with which they clofed 
the prefgnt campaign on the frontiers of Canada, 
filled thém with no unreafonable expectation, that 
it wetld influence the remainder of the war effen- 
sly in their favour. ° 
se Nor did they confider their want of fuccefsin the _ 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia as any thing deci- j 
‘ Dd 3 Exc. © 
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They acknowledged thi: Hravery and military exer- 
tions of the Britifh Gene al and his troops; but 
they viewed their exploits in no other light than as 
acquifitions of honour, and remained fully perfua- 
ded, that inftead of permanent advantages, they 
would only be productive of additional dificulties, 
The nezure of the country, they were confident, 
would fighteaintt allthe efforts of Great Britain, 
Had its armanic’Sen twice as numerous, their opi- 
nion was, thdy would only have covered twice the 
, quantity of ground, and obliged the Colonifts to 
“double their pains and endeavours to.refift them. 

: In this idea, thty looked upon ali the generalfhip 
and courage that had been, or might be employed 
againit them, onl,” as procractions ot thewar. Such 
a novior.could not fail to endug them with the moft 
obftinate vesfeyerance, as it \’as in fome meature 
avell founced. [t was ftrongl> propagated by all 
thofe, wh: from the confideration ibey had acquire 
red,“end the eminence to Which they had rifen by 
means of CY: prefent troubles, found if, their 1ocereft 
to inculcate’ fuch a belief, Hence ig was, tat in 
their utmoft Extremities. the} never-adnaiited a 
moment’s defpair; and thac whatever defcare and 
difappointments they nit with, inficed oe! vrocding 
over, and being depsefiid by than, Lacy immedi- 
ately fet about the ny,aps of repainig thei. ddad 
the fituation of the eduntry been far lefstiavou:sble 
to them, and their refourees much whuker than 

_they really were, fuch 2 di{pofiion alone “yut) have 
proved ‘a great, and almoft unconqucrable {Oagart, 
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CHAPS XxIxd 
Tranfattions in Great Beftain relating to Ameritas... 


1777+ ' 


HE confequences of the war yi America 
: were now beginning to ‘be fEi4n a manner 
that oceafioned much complaint among; the mercan- 
tile claffes. The depredations of the American 
privateers extended to every part of Europgy..ag. 
well as the Weit Indies, and they met cithen @atAy - 
an open or a clandeftine countenaggesan all the ports 
where their prizes were cartiedyo S200 02 
* They now infefted the coafts of Great Britain.and 
Treland with an audasioufnefs that gaygilyéttonith- 
¢d and perplexed the whole nation. Yéheir lan- 
guage, appearance and manners being|the fame," 
they could not be diftinguifhed from the} pegpte of 
the Britifh iffands. Thus whenever it@tas i 
fite, they affjimed the fhape of Britith bjects, and 
were by fych means egabled to perpetrate much 
mif€hief indifcevered. The trade between Great 
Britain ard Ireland was interrupted by them to fuch 
adegree, that convoys became neceflary in the nate 
row chanrel that feparates them. 
“- Anothe: circumftance happened at the fame time, 
which aff/rded gréat caufe of indignation to thofe 
who fe¥? for the naval honour and the commercial 
ingen? of the nation. Numbers of foreign vefielsy 
fome &f which were even French, were freighted 
by Brifith merchants, for the purpofe of carrying 
on thetr own trade with fecurity, and protecting it 
_fetin the American exuizers. 
7 America did not, however, efcape the verrgeance 
~sf Britain: its navy and privateers exerted them- 
* Dd 4 felves 
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felves with fuchaétivit'y, ithat the loffes of the Co- 
lonies, though ‘mall gt tle commencement of hof- 
tilities by fea, kecaime frradually much greater, 
and were more feverely felt. than thofe of Britain.— 
As they were unable to afford fuch powerful pro- 
teétion to their trade as the Britifh had the advan- 
tage Ocreceiving, from ailing under convoy, their 
hazards wessqnuch greater; and though the prizes 
taken from ta¥*were commonly of inconfiderable 
value fingly, fet the vaft numbers that were cap- 
tured, many of which were valuable, more thaft 
fufficiently balanced the damage done by their pri- 
vateers. 
France, in the courfe of this year, began to a& 
alefs covert and circumfpeét part than the had done 
. hitherta, and to manifeft in a, manner that left no 
room fordyubt, what were utimately her defigns 
with refpé® to Great Britain. “Her naval prepara- 
tions, how:ver, not being fufficiently matured, nor 
the eyaticn of affgirs in America brought to that 
int fhe ied in view, it was thought wifeft in thofe 
who guidedYher councils, to extend her diffimula- 
tion to a longer’terth, though ihdeed ittwas fo vifi- 
ble, that it could hardly deierve the name. - * 
The -Britifh miniftry, juftly irritated at this 
ignominious duplicity of conduct, acted upon a 
variety of occafions wigh,fuch explicit firnefs, as left 
the Court of France. option between dn abfolute 
rupture and the redrefs of*, the grieva&ces com- 
__ plained of. When preffed invtifis clofe an¢yeremp~ 
“fory manger, the French miniftry gave wrunand 
made fatisfactory conccflions in words, Brit they 
were not, accompanied with any reality ; tie fame 
inimical fyftem of conduct continuing without any 
effectual variation. a Se 
In this manner France temporifed, according \ 
the long eftablifhed practice of her governmientp 
left by precipitating matters, Britain might he 
; 2 rou,ed 
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roufed fooner than was convenjent far the fchemes 
fhe had long been projegtir ; ari had almott 
brought to the period intended aa théir difclofal. 
Among other inftancesfof this Gouble-dealing, 
the following was pecufiarly remarkable :—The 
commander of an American privateer, named Cun- 
ningham, a bold and adventurous man, took-the 
Englith packet from Holland, and cari te into 
Dunkirk, from whence he difpatche?’ the mail to 
the American agents at Paris, As tH8 veffel he 
commanded had been fitted out at iunkirk, on 
complaint being made by the Britith miniftry of the 
infraction of the peace and amity fubfifting between 
both countries, he was committed to prifon, to- 
gether with his fhip’s company : but this imprifon- 
ment lafted but a fhort time; and was excufed to 
the Americans, as*owing to the want e for- 
mality in his commélion, and to = of riety of 
condué on his part; by which he hadYfubjected , 
himfelf to the animadverfion of the law, "But while 
this appearance. of fatisfaction was given i 
tifh miniftry, ‘on the one hand, the fulfe 
nance was fhew to the American privateer on the 
other., Hefwas not only foon fet at liberty from this 
pretended! imprilonment, but allowed to purchafe 
and equipia much ftouter veffel than the other, to 
the pre intent of cruizing againft the Englith. 
This breach of faith was"ftzl more glaring, as it 
proved of greater detriment to Britain, upon a more 
important occafione ““Incenfed at the encaurage- 
ment given to the American privateers, the Court 
ofGreat Britain direéted Lord Stormont, the Bri- 
tith Arjbaffador at Paris, to demand an order from 
the French miniftry, that all the American priva- 
tege% thould depart the kingdom, together with 
_«neir prizes. The application was made when the 
_. French fhipping, employed in the Newfoundland 
shery, were all out upon that flation. Had they, 
- refuleg 
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refuled to con h'the requeft, they forefaw 
that an immedéate rustute would have been proba- 
bly the confequénce, And ‘hat this whole fleet would, 
in all likelihoods have fallen into the hands of the 
Englith ; by which they Would have been deprived 
of an immenfe number of the beft eamen in France. 
They, acquiefced, therefore, in the-requeft, until 
the artve!_of this valuable fleet had quieted their 
apprehenfidifor its fafety. After which they de- 
vited fuch amperiety of pretexts to defer the execu- 
tion of this drder, that not a fingle American veffe} 
was difmiffed from any of their ports. 7 
; But {9 firmly, were the French miniftry deter- 
mined to afford’all poffible encouragement to the 
Americans, that they publicly affured the whole 
kody of merchants throughout the kingdom, that 
they n¥ehr depend upon the most effectual protec- 
tion of avy tasde they might é arty" on in their own 
bottoms Wth the produce: of America. This hap- 
pened in tie month of July. : + 
” Jfshe pican time the moft Vigorous And open pre- 
arations aye making in all the dock-yards of 
rance. er jntegtions were fo manifeft, that all 
Europe was amazed at the,paflivencts With which 
Great Britain viewed and permitted them}, and ‘con- 
cluded that it muft proceed from the con‘ cientiouf- 
nefs of her internal weaknefs, and total inability to 
prevent them. ore 
The general opistdh of politicians was, that on 
raking, the final determinatidn fo fubdue ber Colo- 
nics by force of arms, Great Britain thom at the 
fame tine have come to an open supturd=ith 
France, which, it could not be doubted, wovld fup- 
port the Americans in their prefent quarrel. There 
would have been. no deficiency of reafons for-fuch 
a meafure ; the conduct of the French in the wet 
Indies? afforded ample caufe for the juftification 6”, 
uch a fiep, She would then havé been taken unpre 
; pared a 
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pared: what force the had at fe. was inconfiderable ; 
aad fhe was not ina conditijn to equép any formi- 
dable armament, from thejnegiect ¢f her marine, 
the diforder her finances wre left ist at the demife 
of the late king, and the infettled ftate of her af+ 
fairs.in general fince the acceffion of the prefent. 

Such were thé reafonings of all the judicious ped= 
ple on the continent, who wifhed bide, Sate uns. 
try. They clearly forefaw that Frane “would not. 
omit fo inviting an opportunity of Umembering 
the Britifh empire, and would ufc her ‘atmoft dilis 
gence to co-vpelate in fo defirable a work. They 
were of courle aftonithed that Britain could hefitate 
toattack an enetny, that was unqueftionably medi- 
tating all the mifchief in his power, before he was 
in readinefs to execute it, No valid motives could 
be alledged for fuch attelay. There was mo medium 
between a reconciliation with the Coteres# or pros, 
ceeding directly to hoftilities with France . 

Inthe mid? of thefg preparations on ude fide of 
France, andthe alarm they begun at length tetre- 
atc in the minds of the Britith miniftryg’ the hopes 
they had conceived -of General Burgoyne’s expedi- 
tion, ,began gradually sto abate. They received 
fucceffively {uch accounts, as forcboded no favour- 
able iffue Yo his operations. The fatal cataftrophe 
that befel him, was not, hawevcr, apprehended, 
Were he to fail in the mait object in view, fill it 
was hoped he wayld,be ablé-to accomplifh it in 
part; or if that coulsnot be effected, no fufpicjon 
exited that hg would not be able to make good his 
rGteat, Afotal difcomfiture of an army of Euro- 
pean veterans, never entered into the conceptions 
even thofe who thought moft favourably of-the 
Ap€ricans ; efpecially after hearing with what 
_~uicknefs and facilfty they had been overpowered 
_. in the beginning ,of the campaign, and with what 
‘ae kate goat aes —: +. rma, 2 rou oer ee eee > 
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importance to he taken from them, at atime when- 
they knew na ‘efforts fhbuld have been wanting to 
prevent them "rom “falling into the hands of the 
enemy, By 

While the minds of pepple were fufpended be- 
twee hope and apprehenfion, how the campaign 
would terminate in America, the feffion of Parlia- 
ment waysgpened on the twentieth of November. 
The Paul etek of the Royal fpeech, was to af- 
fure the Howfes, that the powers entrutted to the 
Crown for tite fuppreffion of the troubles in Ame- 
rica, had been faithfully exerted; but that the 
contingencies of war would render further exertions 
neceffary. 

The members who fupported the miniftry in the 
Houfe of Commons, were very warm in urging the 
neceffitS, of" continuing the meafifres now employed 
jn Amore “ter its redu@ion'a they exprefled the 
dulleft cortidence that the ability, prudence, and 
fpirit of te commanders, with the valour and dif- 
‘ cipliteafvhe Britith troops, would fhertly triumph 
over ail refitance : they afferted, that no man born 
in this country, eandebred in a dtte attachment to its 
excellent conftitution, coulel be juftified in ftanding 
up in that Houfe to exprefs a diffent frem the line 
of action now adopted refpeéting the Colgnies, and 
that factioufnefs alone could difapprove! of them. 
An addrefs was therefe$@ moved, in approbation of 
the fpecch. “e ine 

The members in the oppofiiien, were no lefs ftre- 
nueus in reprefenting the ruinous effets of tke un- 
natural wat between Great Britain and hte Cojonies, 
and the fatal confequences which were on thé point 
of following it. It was obferved, that the th eth 
of this country had been fully and vigoroufly, 2 
yet ineffectually exerted, in ord@r to obtain peace at 
the point of the fword. The megit of the Britith 
Generals and oimcers, and the. bravery of their fol¥ 

dier3, 
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dicrs, were unqueftionable ; put the nature of the 
war was fuch, as to defeat ,alh their “glans: the ob- 
ftacles they met with, daily aulymented : they were 
inherent to the country, aad wouldén all likelihood 
prove infurmountable: ig was time, therefore, to 
abandon the project of coercion, and try an oppo- 
fite method. The grandeur, the intereft, the pre- 
fervation of what fhould be deareft to the people of 
Britain, depended upon 2 ceffation of Str unfortu- 
nate quarrel. After having fruitlefsly employed the 
{word, it was now the duty of minifters ‘ to have 
recourfe to bonds of amity for the minds, inftead of 
forging chains for the bodies of the Americans.” 
Terms of amity and reciprocal benefit ought to be 
held out to them, while the fate of war was ftill un- 
decided, and the honour of the nation yet unfullied 
by difgraces, that,would render an accommodation 
no longer a matter cf choice, but, of “ayuiliating 
neceffity. are Ne 
To this purpofe an amendment to the addrefs 
was moved; the fubftance of which was, a f queft 
for the ceffation of hoftilities, and the efon of 
neceffary meafures to terminate the diféerences with 
America. : 
Ta fupport of this amendment it was further al- 
‘edged, that after ‘carrying on an expenfive war 
during the fpace of three years, notwithftanding 
a force of near fixty thoufapd men by land, and a 
fleet of a hundred hips of war, we were no further 
‘advanced, than when. we begun. Our armies, with 
allthe courage of the foldiers, and all the Abilities 
of the comupanders, had done nothing degifive. ‘The 
army ‘andef Sir William Howe, was, indeed,- mafter 
of the, field; but the lateft news from that on the 
fropefers of New England, repyefented it in very 
_rfecarious cingumftances. 7 . : 
-S" In the idea of obtaining a revenue from America, 
~ qe had already expended much more than it could 
have 
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pat amounted to in the courfe of many years, on 
a fuppofitionthat America would have affented to 
our utmoft gemantls. {| Were a pacification to take 
place, it woud be foubd, at the final conclufion of 
all that related to the w Ey that the charges attend- 
ing it, or refulting from it, would produce an ad- 
dition of more than thirty millions to the national 
debt. ‘ 
The Pibeand diftreffes of the public ‘were daily 
“increafing ; intereft rofe, and ftocks fell in a very 
#larming propoition; the value of eftates dimi- 
nifhed: thefe were facts that could not be com- 
bated. The'circumftances of the mercantile and 
trading claffes had received no lefs a fhock ;. failures 
and bankruptcies beyond all former precedents, 
fhewed to what a degree the nation was injured by 
this unfortunate contcft. The dofs of our commerce 
‘with tie @ Jomatinent of Ametjca, the damages fuf- 
tained ifthe Weft India iflands, the vaft diminu- 
tion of dur fifhery at. Newfoundland, of our trade 
int the evant, the Mediterranean, and on ‘the 
coaft of ‘Ayrica, were neceflary confequences of this 
fatal quarfel., Al] thefe wee grievous confideta- 
tions; but they would be,followed with Mill 1 greater 
caufes of forrow, unlefs the quafrel was terminated 
before the Houfe of Bourbon entered {nto it. This, 
it were an infult.to. the commoncft underftanding, 
to make a doubt of-atehis juncture. If, therefore, 
this country four Gt fo difficult to maintain the 
conteft againft the Colonie$rafone, how could it*be 
expeéted that the powerful enemies that were pre- 
paring te affail us on every fide, comld poffiblys’ in 
conjunction with them, be refifled ? ( 

The reply of miniftry was, that peace, however 
defirable, was neither to be obtained nor withed for 
upon humiliating conditionss Topropofe it avy 
othe? feafon than that of victory, would be to- prede 
titute the honour of the nation 16 no purpofe. an 

the 
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the aft thadow of fuccels attended the tefiftance of 
America, it would never make any cf thofe concef+ 
fions, without which Great Britain could not con- 
fent toa pacification, without abfolute difgrace. = 

A ceffation of arms wa’ condemned, as the wort 
of all policy. By temporizing, we gave the Ame- 
ticans further -leifure to prepare for a continuatioh 
of their refiftance ; and if they were to be affifted 
from abroad in the manner pro noftieated by oppo- 
fition, fach’a meafure would afford ‘time to the ené~ 
my to come to their afiftance.  * ; 

There was ftrong teafon to believe, ‘that affairs 
would foon be fettled to the fatisfaction of this coun- 
try. The expence of refifting the power of Britain 

was fuch, that ‘Congrefs was now finking undet the 
“parthen ? the bothties ‘piven for the procurement 
of foldiers, were exyeffive, and alone would weigh 
them to the ground, ‘This very exces,’ vasan incon- 
trovertible proof, with what repugnanc’the people. 
at large took up arms againft this county, and how 
‘ eafy it would be, with judicious ere eerie to 
prevail upon them to abandon that bédy of mens 
and return to theix former allegiance“to the parent. 
ftate ; efpecially when,thcy came to refleét on their 


_ paft happigefs, ‘and prefent mifery. 


Inthe courfe of this debate, the employing of 
the Indians was animadverted upon in the fevereft 
terms. They were reprafented as of no other ule 
than to exercife the moft ighvman barbarities upon 
the vanquifhed, without diftinétion of age or fex. 
Tt was infamous in a civilized people to admit ‘of 
fach mergiefs favagesfor allies. Nothing had given 
more provocation to the Americans. It fhewed that 
we had loft all feeling for them 5 and that if we 
_ce@diid not compel them to fubmit, we were deter-" 
“mined to fet no bounds to our vengeance, and to 
give up to murder and deftruétion all fuch as had the 
misfortune to fall into our hands. It had united 


them, 
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theni, from motives of the moft urgent fiecefs 


fity, the defence of all that is deareft to humart © 


nature, their wives,’ children, and families. We 
were hated befire ; but we now were become ob« 
jects of execration. ae: ee 


To this it was replied, that it was unjuft to re" 
Present the etnploying of the Indians in fo oppro- . 
tious a light. The emiffaries of Congrefs had 


ftrongly wtged them to take up arms for the Ame- 
ricans, before we had applied.tothem. If, there- 


fore, any infamy could arife from fuch a meafure, * 


it fell equally on both parties. * 


Thofe who feemed on this day moft difpleafed and - 


difappointed, were thofe members of the Houfe, ° 
~ known by the denomination of Country Geritlemeh. 


Their votes and concurrence in minifterial meafures © 


had long been founded on tha expectation of deriv- 


ing a regu ar and confiderablejrevenue from the Coz - 


lonies. “(vey tiow beheld an énd of all their expec- 
*tations, and found themfelves involved in,the fup- 
port of a’ war, the principle ef which fome of them 


began toskomplain could hardly be defined. . The 


emolumentg derivable from it, would not certainly 
prove equivalent to the expechces which it occa~ 
fioned, efpecially as the dfirationpf it did netpro- 


mife to. be fhort. From every concomitance that: 
appeared, it threatened to be the moft expentfive, - 


the moft fruitlefs, amd the moft dangerous war that ~ 


- oe 
ever this country hafindertaken to wage. | 
_ Ie was in reality a point of fae honour for which 


the nation was now contending’. Which ever of the 


tto parties obtained the advantage this difpute, - 


nothing befides imaginary fatisfaction Would accrue 
from it: profit was entirely out of profpect. Blood 
would be fhed, and money wouid be profufed.to no 
other end, than to leave both combatants in a ‘Rate 


of dehility, from which they would be many years: 


in recovering. Sheuld reconciliation enfue upon 


the 


2 
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the terms infifted upon by Great Britain, fhould 
even this reconciliation, by, the judicious manages 
ment, and the moderation of tHe Bratith miniftry, 
be made fatisfactory and acceptable to the Colonies, » 
till the immenfe fums expended by this country to 
obtain this end, would render it far lefs defirable - 
than a treaty of accommodation at the prefent period . 
upon almoft any terms. 


_. Such were the ideas of feveral of thofe who were, 


-efteemed the moderate part of the Houfe. But the - 


‘minifterial party continued ftill the ftrongeft.. The: 


addrefs was carried by a majority of two hundred. 
and forty-three, to eighty-fix, 


', Inthe Houfe of Lords, the addrefs which was 


moved in approbation of the fpeech, was oppofed 


with great vehemence, Lord.Chatham appeared. 


again on. this occaffon; and, though worn ‘down. 
with infirmities, exerted himfelf in fuch  znanner,. 
as fhewed that his great abilities had. not forfaken 
him. He condemned the addrefs upon the fame 
pace the oppofition in the Houfe of Cammons 

ad done, and recommended an amendment of the. 
fame nature. 2 mS 

But hjs.arguments and eloquence were loft. The 
pre-determination to reject all fuch propofals, was 
proof againft all that could be urged in their favour ; 
and he now experienced the tyush of what he had 


_ long dreaded and foretold wouldtome to pafs,—that- 


party attachments, .xnjnfluented by reafonings, 
would decide all parlidimentary queftions; and en- 
flave the nation 7 undue influence. . R 
Such was ce cotnplaint of that part of the pub- 
lie which adhered to his opinions. They expreffed - 
great indignation at the flight which was fhewn to. 
the judgment of fuch a man: It was hard, faid.. 
they, that he to whom the Britith nation was fo 
deeply indebted for the profperity and grandeur te’ 


which it had attained, fhould be fo foon. after the, 


Vou. H Noi 14: Be os) - Winefa - 
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> witnefs of its decline; but it was harder fill, that: 
he fhould live to fee the day, when the great fer- 
vices he had rendefed to his country fhould be un- 
dervalued, or forgotten ; when his advice fhould be 
received with a neglect, bordering upon contempt, 
und his perfonal character treated with indifference, 
if not with difrefpect. sh, 

The warmth they felt and expreffed-in the behalf 
of this illuftrious nobleman, was the greater; asthe 
difcourfe he made on_ this occafion, was, in their 
perfuafion, equally judicious and animated ; and 
founded. upon *rishs, ‘which: tone bot -the venal, 
the uninformed, or the weak-minded; wasilt-call 
in queftion. It was reprobated, faid they, becaufe 
it contained facts and allegations, the mention‘ot 
which coyld not fail being }ateful to thofe whom 
they covered with fhame, and expofed to the igno- 
miny thkydeferved. : 

Never indeed was Lord Chatham knqwn to ex- 
prefs himfelf with more freedom and fervour. Par- 
liament$y he faid, once knew their own dignity too, 
well to fuffer themfelves to be led in the difgracefui 
manner to whith they now fubmjtted. They once 
thought themfelves entifled to, gmide, infead of 

_ Yielding implicitly to the déreétioneof minifters. 
The Houfe of Lords, in particular, ought to re- 
member that it had bgen ufual to afk their advice : 
they were the hergdieary great council of the nation,- 
and it ill became any indivé_ual to affume the pro- 
vineé of dictating to them.’ But ip lieu of this pre- 
per and conftirutional method of Pyceeding, they 
were now informed of theafures pre-cbacerted wWith- 
out thetr participation ; and to which, neverthe- 
Icis, their concurrence was requefted. Minifiry 
built upon everfes, the uncergainty of which was.no- 

* toriows, and called upon them to affift in the plans 

erected on that precarious ground, in a file that was: 
diGatorial, and precluded all deliberation, This 
. was 


a 
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was not the language with which the minifters of 
this free country ihould prefume to approach its 
guardians and reprefentatives. Mean mutt thefe be 
to endure fuch treatment, after having been fo 
long and fo invariably dece*ved, and led into fuch 
a complication of difficulties, through the repeated “~ 
errors and incurable prefumption of thefe minifters. 
Diappointments and misfortunes of every kind had 
conftantly attended all their meafures, and yet they 
had the confidence to rely upon the fupport of 2 
public whieh they had fo grievoufly offended, and 
of which they had facrificed the evident intereft to 
a fyftem which reafon and argument ‘had fully de- 
monftrated, knowledge and fagacity clearly had fore- 
feen; and now fatal experience had completely pro- 
ved to be pregnant with eorecin ruin to this countty* 

The noble empire of Britain was now doomed to 
ruin by the unfkilfulnefs and incapacity of thofe 
who were unhappily entrufted with the management 
of its concerns, and the pride and haughtinefs of 
the councils by which they were influenced: “After 
advancing ftep by ftep in a track which they were 
continually admonifhed, not mterely by their oppo- 
. hents in¢bis country. but by the united voice of 

all the politiciars in Europe, would infallibly con- 
duct them to perdition, they ftill perfifted in it, 
even in fpite of the fevere chaftjfement they had 
met with in thofe calamities they-had brought upon 
their country. If fucli mem could be fuppofed cas 
pable of liftening to advice after having fo Icng 
defpifed it, they ought now to be told, that un- 
lefs théy immediately receded* from the meafures 
they were purfuing, they would next have to ac-, 
count for the entire downfall of this kingdom. It 
“was abfolutcly inevitable in the natura! conrfe of 
caufes and effects. Did miniffers flatter themtelves 
that the united ftrength of ;the Houfe of Bourbon, 
added to charof America, ahd of fuch powers as 
: Ee 2 ~ weuld . 
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would abet them, and take ‘this occafion of quar- 
relling with us, would not outweigh that of Bri- 
tain, forfaken as fhe appeared manifeftly to be, and 
left alone to face {uch numerous and potent enemies? 

An opening however fill remained for accommo- 


“dation. France and Spain, though fufficiently ini- 


vever fajr the language of thofe co 


mical to Britain, had not gone thofe lengths in their 
affittartee which had been required by the Ameri- 
cans. The diflatisfaction they felt was an opportu- 
nity notto be neglected. Now, therefore, was the . 
feafon to wean them from the connection they had 
formed with thofe two courts, by making fuch 
overtures, as*from their reafonablenefs would not 
be rejected. This ought to be done without delay ; 
thofe powers knew their intereft too well to refufe any 
requeft on the part of America, were the refufal to 
endanger their fchemes againft Britain: but their 
compliance would probably be accompanied with 
fuch terms, as would then render an accommodation 
with America impracticable upon the conditions 
that tight yet be obtained. 

Lord Chatham was ably feconded by the Lords 
in oppofition. Their ar uments were chiefly ground- 
ed on the danger to which thenation wautd infal- 
libly be expofed, in encopntering fch a multitude 
of enemies as threatened to arife from all parts, in 
cafe of a further *grpfecution of the war. The in- 
tentipns of the bhoufc of Bourbon were fo plain, that 
it would be an affront'ta the common fenfe of the 

: Bee nia spe 
public, to affect fecurity trdm ~~ quarter. How- 
rts might conti- 
nue to be, their deed? befpoke nothing but the mott 
hoftile defiens; and their enmity was of fo radicak 
and hereditary a nature, that it was hot to be cx- 
ped they Would refrain from indulging it on the 
meft tempting occafiog that ever had been, or could 
be offered, ot humbling that enemy who had fo 
eften, and fo lately humbled them. 


Ar 
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An appeal was made by the Lords in oppofition 
to the bench of Bithops. They were conjured; as 
men whofe profeffion enjoined them particularly an 
abhorrence of blood, to intereft themfeives in a man- 
ner becoming their funétign and character, in the 
caufe of peace, and by no means to abet the fanz 
guinary proceedings that had taken place in America. 

The employing of the Indians was adyeted to 
with peculiar acrimony. The fame arguments 
were adduced againft this meafure as Had been ufed 
in the Houfe of Commons, and “were enforced by 
Lord Chatham in the conclufioh of hi$ fpeech, with 
great warmth, and cnergy of thought and language. 

To the various allegations urged againft miniftry, 
replies were made.much in the fame ftrain as thofe 
employed in their fayouria the Lower Houfe. It 
was particularly noticed, that the alliance formed 
with the Indians was the refult of neceffity: they 
were the original natives and poffefiors of the coun- 
try; connections had fubfifted between them and 
the Englith and French fucceffively ; they had, ‘as 
neighbouring nations, been applied to for affiftance 
by each, in the many ‘wars between both. True it: 
was, tacy were a blood-thiefty and mercilefs people ; 
but the knowledge of ghis was an additional motive : 
to thofe who were conftious of it, not to expofe - 
themfelves to the confequencgs of their barbarous 
difpofition, and to avoid theil Py a due and timely 
fubmiffion. Satter, ae * 

Among other remark on this fubject, it was ob- 
ferved, that mirifry cdubd in no wife be blamed for 
endeavouring to firengthen sthe hands of their ad- 
herents in the Colonies, and of thofe who were 
fighting the battles of the nation there, by every” 
method that policy fuggefted ; andstherefore were 
juttly-entitled to empfoy,, for the obtaining of this 
end, thofe means which God and nature had put in 
their power. . 
Ee 3 This 
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This latter expreffion was vehemently reprehend- 
ed by the oppofition. It was taken up with pecu- 
liar feverity by Lord Chatham, and reprefented in 
the moft criminal and atrocious light. He lament- 
ed the times, that had made fuch an alteration in 

he maxims and feeling’ of humanity which had 
hitherto diftinguithed the people of this country in 
fo hongurable a manner from all others, It was 
with equal flame and grief he faw the charatter of 
his countrymen tainted with fo much bafenefs and 
barbarity. Théf who avowed fuch principles in. 
the Houfe of Peers; ought to recolleét that what 
fell from their, lips did not fall to the ground ; it 
was circulated throughout the nation, and left an 
indelible impreffion on the memory of thofe who 
heard it, whenever the excellence, the fingularity, 
or the feandalous and evil tehdency of what was 
fpoken, made it any ways remarkable, He would 
venture to fay, that what he had’ heard upon this 
occafion would equally aftonith and offend every hu- 
mane aad liberal mind, and bring difgrace upon 
every individual, however exalted, that would dare 
to give it countenance. ; 

After a moft violent and acrimonious debates, the 
motion in favour of the addyefS"wag carried, by a 

* majority of ninety-feven Votes, to no more than 
twenty-eight. i 

It had been affertegin the preceding debates, that 
the navy was in a‘freng and flourifhing condition, 
fully,adequate to the refifftrce of any naval force 
avhich the enemies of this country might potfefs, 
and ampfly fufficient te quiet the apprehenfions of 
thofe who fu‘pected inimical defigns from the an- 
‘erent and natural enemics of this country. 
> This reprefemtation was made in anfwer to thofe 
who infilted on the neceffity 6f terminating the hof- 
filities in America, from the, obvioufnets of the 
danger to which the realm was expoféd, from the 

undoubted 
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undoubted intentions of France to affift the Ame- 
yicans. ‘ 

But this reprefentation did not filence thofé who 
were of a difpofition to require ‘proofs of fo flatter- 
ing an affertion, ‘They demanded an inquiry, and 
infifted upon fuch an expofition of faéts as might 
remove all fufpicion of matters being otherwife 
than they had been fo confidently ftated. . 

The reafon they affigned for this denvand was, 
that fuch an elucidation would revive the fpirit of 
the nation, and deprefs that, of its enemies in the 
moft effectual manner. K_ would reftore that con- 
fidence to miniftry, which” the fufpicions univer- 
fally prevalent of the negleéted condition of the 
navy had fo greatly diminthhed ; and it would have 
a ftill more important pffect,- by-deterring our enc- 
mies from the puriait Of the defigns they were form- 
ing againft us, when they perceived our ability to 
fruftrate them. 

They who oppofed the demand, contended that* 
a particular {pecification of the circumftances ofthe 
Britifh navy, would be an act of the higheft impru- 
dence: it would be pointing out tothe enemy where 
its deficiencies lay. No department, however 
carefutly managed and Well cendifioned, was with- 
put its flaw® Theeftrength and power ef ftates 
confifted, in a great meafure, in the fecrecy and 
clofenefs with which its afigy were condu¢ted.— 
‘They were fhallow politiciang who imagined that a 
manifeftation of thé” exatt ftate of our navy. could 
anfwer any other puypofe than to inftruct ovr ene~ 
macs in what mannér to do it moft detriment, and 
lay us open at the fame tire to the blame of all the 
judicious part of the world, for our weaknels and 
want of difcretion. a 
_ The miniftry was hawever fo cldfely prefled upen 
this matter, that a ftatement of the prefent-condi- 
tion of the navy was confented to. But when the 

Ee s bufinefs" 
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bufinefs came into difcuffion, the affertions on eath 
fide were fo contradictory, that no infight into the 
affairs of that department was obtained that could 
with fafety be depended on. 

A motion being made in the Committee of Sup- 
ply,7f that fixty thoufandéfeamen fhould be voted 
Yor the enfuing year,’ it oceafioned loud complaints 
that a prolongation of the American war was plainly 
intended’ by the making of fuch a requifition. It 
fthowed, too, faid thev, how much the miniftry had 
deceived the natiom, os had been deceived them- : 
felves, by atferting, feffion after feffion, that nothing 
‘was to be apprehended from abroad, and that we 
might. profecute what meafures we thought proper 
re{pecting America, without any fear of interrup- 
tion or moleftatior™apon thax account. 

Such, however, was the confeioufnefs of the im- 
misent danger to which the kingdom was expofed, . 
that the motion was agreed to without a divifion. 

As the bill paffed during the laft feffion for fufpen- 
ding, in fome cafes, the Habeas Corpus Act, was now 
‘expiring, the continuation of it was moved, for the 
fame reafons alledged on its fist paffing, 

This motion gxcited anew the difcontent of thofe 
who had oppofedMit when firft prepofed. They al- 
Jedged that its operations ougtit to be made known 
before an acquitiecnce could reafonably be expec 
ted to the prefent motion. In order, thereforey ta 
remove any doubt-cf its propriety, and to clear it 
from any fufpicion of harfltef$ and oppreffion, it 
was moved by oppofition oh, the other fide, that 
a return fhould be made of the prifoners, and an ac- 
count given.of the prifohs in which they were con- 
fined, whether in Great Britain or America, with 
copics of their commitments, {pecifying the bel 
ptfered for their enlargement, and the procecdings 





‘af the Privy Council purfuant to the powers vetted 
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in-them. This return included all perfons com- 
mitted for high treafon fince the affair at Lexington. 

This motion was affented to by miniftry, the 
friends of which obferved, ‘that_an inquiry of 
this kind would fully evince how little adminiftra- 
tion was inclined to treat any individuals with un- 
neceflary fevezity, and how ready to give all-rea- 
fonable fatisfa@tionto fuch as required proofs of 
the propriety of their conduct, and the uprightnefs 
of their intentions. - . 

The reafons alledged by ,oppefition for a difcon- 
tinuance of the bill, were, that nofort of neceffity 
appeared for the precautions it alluded to. No ef- 
feét had been produced by it, as tione of thofe evils 
had happened which it. was intended to remedy.— 
It was therefore ufelyS ; arid~teing otherwife of a 
dangerous tendency to public freedom, ought not 
to be allowed of, but in caics of the extremeft ne- 
ceflizy. x 

It wat argued, on the fide of miniftry, that thé 
very motive mentioned by oppofition for difcant- 
nuing the bill, was a psaof of its expediency. Te 
had prevented thofe evils which would otherwife 
have happened, and muft have been feverely pu- 
niffedl. [cts comtinuance was therefore highly ex- 
pedient, agit contfibuted fo effeCtuaily to-domeftic 
tranquility. 
+= After a variety of argumefts, much to the fame 
effect, a continuance of th¢ ball was voted by amia- 
jority of one hund?egatid fixtcen, td fixty. 

The next febjeét. wherein America becathe again’ 
an object of difcuffion, was the land,tax. Here 
the difputants on either fide renewed that immenfe 
wariety of argumentation which had for years been 

beepeated to fo little purpofe. The inutility of war- 
_ ting in America fox the purpofes of taxation, was 
enforced from the impratticability of raifing a réve- 
ae out of a country that had no money, and which 
a ought 
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ought to be confidered as in a ftate of abfolute de* 
folation. It was now fo much impoverifhed, as not 
to offer the leaft rational hope of being able to con- 
tribute in the. leaft to the public exigencies of the 
empire, Its own were fo prefling, that were Bri- 
tain to obtain the point it propofed, and reduce the 

Colenics to fubmiffion, the wounds they had re- 
‘ceived in this conteft muft firft be healed, ere we 
could carty our revenue fchemes into execution. 

+ It was further obferved an this occafion, that 
Matters were naw.-ceme to that woeful extremity, 
that were.a peage to ‘take place that inftant, and 
America confent to the moft implicit fubjection ta 
this country, it would require a length of years for 
a re-fettlement of affairs upon their former footing, 
The only benefit thes could*xefule from a pacifica- 
tion at the prefent moment, would be a ceffation 
from blood and carnage. Thofe who expected 
more, had not attended to the mifchiefs which the 
Tiolence of the times had perpetrated on both fides. 
Thgy were great in America, but they were greater 
Rik in Britain, Here, ipdeed, the lands had not 
been‘laid walte, nor the towns and cities reduced to 
afhes, but immehfe funds of future profperity had 
been lavithed for the purpoles of deftruétion; ‘and 
were now loft far ever. It had been calculated that 
Jarger fums had been expended in contequence of 
this unhappy altercatigns than would have fufficed- 
iopurchale, and briagtto the completeft improve- 
amiepe, all the uficultivated lamds*th the kingdom. 

- After-a variety of obfervatibdys of sthis nay:.. jeri 
was concluded, that in order to’arrive at a pirtge 
and “well-founded knowledge of the queftior to, 
oltgn agitated,—the propriety of continuing t. > 
American war, an examination of the means b* 
which it wag te be fupported, fecmed indifpenfibty _ 
niceflars. It was a direét and obvious method ; it 
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Jed ftraight to the point, and would at once enable 
men to come to a clear decifion. © 4 
But an examination of this, kijid including a clofe 
infpection into numerous particulars, and an accy- 
rate view of ail tranfactions relating to this impor- 
tant object, nothing lefs than 4 carcful inquiry into 
the prefent fate and circumstances of the fation- 
could anfwer the purpofe poe 7 
Such were the fentiments dclivercd on this ocea- 
fion by Mr. Fox, whofe extraordinary abilities had 
already been oftentimes exexcited in the many de- 
bates concerning American affairs, : 
He moved for a Committee of the-whole Houfe, . 
to take into confideration the ftdte of the nation, —* 
The objeéts he principally recommended to their at- 
tention, were the rpencesTheutred by the war, 
and the refourcés remaining to raife the fupplies for _ 
its continuance, the loffes it had occafioned, the 
commercial fituation of this couutry in confequence.,. 
of it, the prefent a(pect of the'war, what hopes of 
fuccefs it afforded, the conduct of miniftry retating 
to it, the means of revettablifhing tranquility, the 
fituation of Brita refpecting foreign powers, and 
the progrefs made in America towards a reconcilia- 
tion by the Commiffioners appointed for that purpote, 
Thefe were thé cutlines of the inquify. Other 
particulars of lefs importance were alfo mentioned, 
~as deferving of inveftigattes. That fufficient time 
might be afforded to procurethe various paper¥and 
documents requiiite for fuch an inquiry, he propo- 
“atthe committee fhould be fixed for the fecond 
© ebruary, two months from the prefent day- 
The motion for an inquiry into the ftate of *the 
vation being complied with, Mr. Fox followed it 
atch another to requeft that the papers relating to 
che tranfactions cf the Commifiioness in America, 
fhould be iaid before the Houfe. But this was re- 
tufed by minifiry. The ground for this ea ae 
, - ~ that 
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that it would be difclofing matters of which the 
knowledge would prove highly prejudicial to many 
individuals. As much fhould be made known as 
was confittent with their fafety, and with the general 
rules of difcretion in affairs that required fecrecy ; 
but an entire and unreferved difclofal of tranfations 
-vheréin fo much ought to remain conzealed, would 
obvioufly bé productive of detriment to the bufinefs 
in agitation, 

On the following day, which was the third of De- 
cember, the difattct G{+she army under General 
Burgoyne," was notified *té the Houfe. Great was 

- the grief and concern which it excited; but the re- 

“proaches which it drew on the miniftry, were not 
lefs. Their imprudence, theig obftinacy, their pre- | 
fumption, were the TOurce of Nhis, and of all the 

_talamities that had befallen, and were ftill awaiting 
this country. A fatality attended all their proceed: 

~ings. At home they had incurred the odium, and 
the contempt of all the judicious part of the com- 
nyunxty ; abroad they had involved the affairs of the 
nation in utter confufion. 4was engaged ina fan- 
guinary quarrel with she inhabitants of a confider- 
“able part of the empire, and was expofed to the ine 
fults and ill treatment of all its neighbours. 

With eXpreffions and complaints of this nature, 
was that fatal intelligence received by the members 
of the oppotition. The-vourers of minixry werey 
upon this occafion, ftrack with filepce and dejeétion. 
Yhe fact_was, indeed, of fo nyelancholy a nature, 
thitboth/parties were cqually affeéted> Tt was a na- 
tional calamity, and as fueh, could not fail being 
deeply felt by an_affembly of men, who, however 

~ thejemight differ in opinion concerning public mefe, 
fures, mutt naturally be fuppoled to have finceréh 
at heart the welfare of their courmry. : 

There Were fome, however, who did not join in 
thissgeneral defpondency, They feemed, on the 

comerary, 
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contrary, to feel a ftronger determination to purfue 
vigorous meafures, and to att, if poflible, with more 
refolution than before. They reprobated, With 
great energy of language, that readinefs to defpair 
of the commonwealth, to which fome were inclined 
from the weaknefs and timidity of their difpofition, 
and which others, affected trom motives of ‘part 
Tt was not, faid they, with fuch feeblé _fentinients, 
that a people with whom the Britifh nation delights 
to compare itfelf, was ufed to meet adverfity. When 
fifty. thoufand Romans” had been cut to pieces at 
Canne, not above two cr ‘threg-days journey from 
Rome, the fenate did nottexprefs more alarm than, 
was now felt or pretended, at thé capture of no more” 
than five thoufand men, at_the diftance of three 
thoufand miles, on“ne othe¥ fide of the ocean. * 
Certain it is, *that the news of the misfortune that, 
had befallen General Burgoyne, was received with 
much more:concern, and occafioned much greatey 
affliion, than became the character of the Britifh 
nation. It was undoubtedly a fevers, difapydint- 
ment; but the difcotimgement refulting from it, 
was much greater than the real detriment which the 
‘public futtained by that unfortunate event, 2 
On the fourth, of December, the Commntétee of 
Supply reported, that the fam of fix Sundred.and 
eighty-three thouland pounds would be wanted for” 
the expences of the offic>.of Ordnance, in the en- 
fuing year. The immensity of the demand foufed 
all the fire of oppofition. It was afked, whether 
niiniftry did ferjaufly believe that the rdiourets of 
this country were adequate to the charges of, 2 war, 
ot which only one fingle department called foxfuch 
1 copfumption of money? The ium demanded, ex-. 
“Ceeded by one hundred and forty thoufand pounds, 
chat which was 2xpended in the year ohe thoufsad 
{even hundred and fifty-nine £ the mof active, im- 
portant, and fuceefsful year of Cae Jate gloriows war, 
: : We 
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We then maintained near three hundred thoufand 
fighting -men, and our operations were extended to 
every quarter of the globe. It was incomprehen« 
fible, therefore, how fo vaft a fum as that which 
was at prefent required, could be wanted, when the ° 
aumber of men employed amounted to no more 

in eighty thoufand, and our Colonies ‘vere the only 
theatre of hoitility. 

Mr. Burke, in particular, was very prefling on 
this fubje&, and difplayed much knowledge, as well 
as eloquence, in the ‘myrer in which he treated it. 
Receiving ito anfwer, to the-feveral interrogations he 

cchad made relating to the bufinefs in debate, and the 
upeaker preparing to put the queftion, he declared 
with great firmncls and refolution, that the queftion 
thotld not be put, tiff niniftryNead given fome {a- 

_tisfactery explanation on‘fo weighty’a fubject. The 
expence and the fervice for which it was intended, 

~kare no manner of proportion, and could not be re- 
conciled, é 

In #tfwer.to thefe queftions, which were reite- 
rated’with great vigour, it as replicd on the fide 
of miniftry, that the extraordinary*expence of this 
department, was owing to the axtremely hoftile dit.7 

» pofitieet of the country where the.war was.waging. 
No fapphiés of any kind could purchaied there, 
and every article requifitg for this branch of the fer- 
Vice mutt be tranfported Usiher from home. This 7 
necettarily created a prodigious, expence, unprece- 
dented in any former wars: ote 

iieas e]fo obferved, that in thé Jatt war the fo- 
reign troops im the pay of Great Britain, provided 
theitovn emaiunition. - This made a part of tad 
contrasts formed with them, and did not cater-inty’ 


the accounts of the Board of Ordnance, which of ™ 


confequence fel incomparably fhett of what they - 
muft have done had fo vat an expenditure been in- . 
chided. True it was, that Great Britain maintained 
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near three hundred thoufand men ir afins during 
the period that had been mentioned ; but the num- 
ber of Britith forces at the time, conftituted but 
a part of the whole ftrength we then employed ; 
and it was only to them the eftimates of the Board 
of Ordnance related. . 

Such an expianation, it was replied by oppofition, 
fhewed at once what was to be expe¢ted from the 
continuance of a war, the very nature of which was 
fe much more deftru€tive than any that had-ever 
preceded. Every branch‘cf. ¢xpeiice arifing from 
it, was carried to the verreit extrcmity of excefs. 
Stipulations with foreigners; or contracts with our 
“own people, were equally onerous. They alike 
took advantage of the many-real, and many pre- 
tended difficulties they found in complying with fhe 
terms of their refpective agreements, to burden us 
with the moft enormous expences. 


END OF Val. iL 


